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TO THE READER. 



Ik givixig to the public this tranalation of the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics of Aiistotle, the Translator acknowledges the 
obligations he is under to former versions. He has not 
hesitated to adopt such portions of them as appeared to 
him to conyej aoeoratelj the meaning of the author, whilst 
he has entirely retranslated such as he thought £uled in this 
reqpect Eveiy passage, however, has been in all cases care- 
fully compared with the original The text generally fol- 
lowed has been that of Cardwell, but Bekker*s has been 
also consulted, and his readings adopted wherever they 
appeared preferable. 

The notes are partly original, partly selected. It has beeu 
the object of the Translator not to overburthen the text 
with them, but only to give as many as he thought necessary 
to render the subject intelligible, and to explain or illus 
trate such difficulties as were incapable of being removiMl 
by translation. The Analysis and Questions, whicli oix; 
added, were thought likely to be a valuable assistance to 
the student. 

It is hoped that this work will be found useful to tluit 
numerous class of readers who, though unacquainted ^itli 
the language of ancient Greece, are anxious to study tlie 
works of the best writers of antiquity in, as nearly as 
possible, their own words. 

For such further information as is not contained in llm 
niAm, the reader is referred to the commentaries of Miriid^, 
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the notes of Oardwell, the edition of the eighth and ninth 
books by Fritzsoh, Brewer^s edition of the Ethic& Bkkeslej's 
life of Aristotley the philosophical articles in the Em^do- 
pndia Metropolitans^ Whateley's Logics and Bitter's Histoiy 
of Fhilosophj,* in which latter work will be found an able 
and lucid analysis of the Ethics of Aiistotle, as well as a 
complete investigation of all the eystems of the ancient 
philosophers. The ingenious and able defence of the sophists 
in the eighth volume of Qrote*s Blstoiy of Qreece may 
be advantageously studied with reference to the bearing of 
their doctrines on the subject of ethical philosophy. 

• Trantlated bj A. J. W. Morriton. 
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ANALYTICAL INTRODUCTION. 



Ethics, aooording to tbe theory of Aristotle, fonned bnt a 
subdivision of the great and oomprehensiye scienoe of poli- 
tics, ^lan is a political or social being ; that science, there- 
fore, which professed to investigate the subject of human 
good, would study the nature of man, not only as an indi- 
vidual, but also in his relation to his fellows, as a member 
of a fSunily, and as a member of a state, or political com- 
munity. 

Aristotle, therefore, following out this view, divides poli- 
tics into three parts : Ethics, Economics, and Politics strictly 
so called. Ethics, therefore, or the science of individual 
good, must be the ground-work of the rest ; families and 
states are composed of individuals; unless, therefore, the 
parts be good, the whole cannot be perfect The develop- 
ment, therefore, of the principles of man's moral nature 
must necessarily precede, and be an introduction to an 
investigation of the principles of human society. This is the 
place which ethical science occupies in Aristotle*s system : 
it is the introduction to politics, or the science of social 
life. 

It is plain, from these considerations, tliat ethics, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, form a subdivision of a great practical 
subject ; he does not therefore consider it necessaiy to 
examine into the abstract nature of good, but only to purs\u> 
the investigation so far as it relates to man. So utterly 
unconnected with his subject does he consider any ideal or 
absolute standard of good, that he even denies that the 
knowledge or contemj)lation of it can be in any way useHiI 
to the study of that good which falls within the piwince of 
human nature, and is therefore attainable by man. In this, 
as well as in many other rc^|>octts the practical nature of his 
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mind is stron^j contrasted with the poetical idealism of his 
great master rlato. 

The foundation of Aristotle's system of ethics is deeply 
laid in his psydiological system. On the nature of the 
human soul the whole &bric is built up, and depends for its 
support According to our author, we are bom with a 
natural capacity for receiving virtuous impreanona, and for 
forming virtuous habits : and his conception of the nature 
of this capacity is so high a one, that he does not hesitate 
to term it ^ natural virtue.** We are endowed with a moral 
sense (aioBfiffiQ), a perception of moral beauty and excellence, 
and with an acuteness on practical subjects {h€iy6rric)t which, 
when cultivated, is improved into ^yriaic (prudence or moral 
wisdom). From all these considerations, therefore, it is plain 
that, according to Aristotle, virtue is the law under which 
we are bom, Uie law of nature, that law which, if we would 
attain to happiness, we are bound to fulfil Happiness, 
in its highest and purest sense, is our "being's end and 
aim ;** and this is an energy or activity of the soul according 
to the law of virtue : an energy of the purest of the capacities 
of the soul, of that capacity which is proper and peculiar to 
man alone ,* namely, intellect or reason. Designed, then, as 
man is for virtuous energies, endowed with a^dties for 
moral action, with a natural taste and i^predation for that 
which is morally beautiful, with a natural disposition or 
instinct, as it were, to sood acts ; virtue, and therefore 
happiness, becomes possible and attainable. Had this not 
been the case, all moral instmction would be useless. That 
for wliich nature had not given man a capacity would have 
been beyond his reach ; for that which exists by nature can 
never by custom be made to be otherwise. 

But this natural disposition or bias is, according to Aris- 
totle, a mere potentiality ; it is possessed, but not active, 
not enei^gizing. It is necessaiy that it should be directed by 
the will, and that the will in its turn should be directed to 
a right end by deliberate preference ; i. e.hj moral prin- 
ciple. From his belief in the existence of this natural 
capacity, and this bias or inclination towards virtue, and 
moreover from his believing that man was a free and 
voluntary agent, Aristotle necessarily holds the responsibility 
of mftn. Mjan has power over his individual actions to do^.^.^.^g^ by GoOqIc 
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or to abstain. By repeated acts, habits are fonned either of 
virtue or vice ; and, therefore, for his whole character when 
formed, as well as for each act which contribntes to its 
formation, man is responmble. Not that men have always 
power oyer their acts, when their character is formed ; but 
what he contends for is, that they have power over them 
whilst their moral character is in process of formation ; 
and that, therefore, they mnst^ in all reason, be held respon- 
sible for the permanent effects which their conduct in par- 
ticular acts has produced, and which they must at every 
step have seen gradually resulting. 

What then is virtue t In the solution of that part of 
this question which has not already been answered, the 
practical nature of Aristotle's mind is exhibited in an 
eminent degree. It has been seen that it is a habit, tliat 
it is based upon the natural capacities of the human soul, , 
that it is formed and established by a voluntaiy agent 
acting under the guidance of deliberate preference or moral 
principle. But to these conditions it is also necessary to 
add, what is the end or object at which the habit ia to aim. 

Experience, then, that great practical guid^ in human 
affiur% teaches us what ^t end is. An induction of * 
instances shows that it is a mean between excess and defect ; 
not, indeed, an absolute mean, but a relative one ; that is. 
one relative to the internal moral constitution, and to the 
external drenmstances and condition, of the moral agentR. 
Of this relative mean, each man must judge for himself by 
the light of his oonsdencei and his moral sense, purified by 
moral discipline, and enlightened by education. The moral 
philosopher can only lay down general principles for man*A 
guidance, and each individual man must do the rest. The 
casuist may profess to be more particular, he may profess to 
lay down accurate special rules of conduct, which will meet 
eveiy individual case, but his professions will be unfulfilled : 
he will, from the veiy nature of the subject, which, being a 
moral one, will not admit of mathematical exactness, iail of 
making morals a definite and exact science. There must, 
and wUl always be, room left for the moral sense and prac- 
tical wisdom of each individual, to exercise in each case of 
moral action its judicial functions. J^^^in^ this case, or in 
any other, joa deal with men in this way, you are dealing 
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with them as children ; and, therefore, aocording to Aiia* 
totle'a TievH^ as being incapable of perfect moral action. 

The diacQssion of these Tirtues or mean states^ both moral 
ana intellectcia], forms, it will be found, a yery important 
portion of this treatise. We shall find, amongst them, 
many virtues which belong to man in his political rather 
than in his individual dumcter : — magnificence, that virtue 
of the rich, which to an Athenian mind appeared nearly 
akin to patriotism : — ^the social qualities, which we should 
scaixsely in these days formally elevate into the rank of 
virtues, but which, nevertheless, practically, we value almost 
as highly, and which contribute so much to the happiness of 
eveiy-day life : — justice, not only that universal justice which 
implies the doing to every one according to the laws of Qod 
and man, and therefore is synonymous with virtue, but also 
that particular virtue which is more especially exercised by 
one who is intrusted by the constitution of his country with 
administrative or executive authority: — and, lastly, friend- 
ship, that law of sympathy, and concord, and love between 
the good and virtuous, clearly and inseparably connected with 
— ^nay, based upon, originating in, and springing out of— -a 
reasonable self-love, which is not, indeed, strictly speaking, a 
virtue, but indispensable to virtue and human happiness. 

Friendship is a subject on which the mind of Ghreece 
especially loved to dweU. It pervades many of her historical 
and poetical traditions ; it is interwoven with many of her 
best institutions, her holiest recollections. In one of its 
forms, that of hospitality, it wa| the bond which united 
Greeks in one vast £Eunily, as it were, even in times of bitter 
hostility. No Greek, therefore, could have considered that a 
moral philosopher had fully accomplished his task, and 
finished his work, if the discussion of this subject had not 
formed part of his treatise. And when we find that Aris- 
totle places friendship so high, as to say that its existence 
would supersede and render unnecessary even justice^ and 
that the true friend loves his friend for that fnend*s sake, 
and for that motive alone, it seems to approach in some 
degree to the Qhristian rule of charity, whidi teaches us to 
love our neighbour as ourselvesy — ^to that love which, based on 
principle, and not merely on instinct^ is on divine authority 
said to be "the fulfilling of the law." 
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ANALYTICAL INTRODUCTION. U 

In the practical consideration of each indiyidual virtue, 
Aristotle neoeasarily treats of moral and inteUectnal virtue 
separately from each other ; but we must not suppose, for 
that reason, that he thou|^t they could exist separately. 
According to his view, moral virtue implies the due r^;ula- 
don of our moral nature, with all its appetites^ instincts, and 
passions ; and this state only exists when they are subordi- 
nate to the dominion and control of the reasoning £;unilties. 
Again, the reason does not act with all the vigour of which 
it is naturally capable, unless our moral nature is in a well- 
regulated state. Hence the different parts of human nature 
reciprocally act and react upon each other, every good reso- 
lution carried into effect^ every act of self-control and moral 
discipline, increases the vigour of the pure reason, and rendera 
the highest &culty of our nature more and more able to 
perform its work. Again, the more powerful the reason 
becomes, the fewer external obstacles, such as vice presents 
to its energies, the intellect meets with, the more effectually 
does it influence the moral nature, and strengthen, confirm, 
and render permanent the moral habits. Thus continence is 
gradually improved into temperance ; and if human nature 
were capable of attaining perfection, man would attain to 
that ideal standard which Aristotle terms heroic virtue. 

But this is above human nature, and is impossible to 
attain, just as its opposite, brutality, is never found, so long 
as human nature continues in its normal condition, but only 
in cases where bodily mutilation, or moral perversion, or the 
influence of barbarism, has so £ur degraded the human being, 
that he may be considered as having entirely ceased to be 
a man. 

There is another important subject connected with morals 
of which it was absolutely necessary for Aristotle to treat 
fully. Pleasure, as a motive to action, had been so inter- 
woven with other philosophical systems, that the disciple of 
the Aristotelian ethical philosophy could not be content with- 
out the place which it ought to occupy being accurately 
defined. Pleasure^ then, had been held by Plato and others 
to be a motion or a generation, and therefore of a transitory 
or transient nature : this Arii^le deniea^ and affirms it to 
be a whole, indivisible, complete, perfect, giving a perfection, 
a finish, as it were, to an energy ; being, as he says in order 

uigiiizea uy v^_j v^vypt iv^ 
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to ilhiBtanate its natore, what the bloom is to yoatL Bat if 
soiy pleasure must be active, eneigetio ; it cannot be simply 
rest : and yet the testimony of mankind, if we observe what 
they propose to themselves as pleasorey would be in &vour 
of the notion of its being reet^ in some sense or other. How, 
then, were these apparent inconsistencies to be reconciled Y 
In the following manner. It is rest as r^ards the body, 
but energy as regards the mind. It is an activity of the 
soul — ^not a mere animal activity. This distinction enables 
us to mark the difference between true and false pleasures. 
^ Those which are consequent upon the mere activity of our 
corporeal nature are low and unreal; those which attend 
upon the energies of our intellectual nature are true and 
perfect^ and worthy of the dignity of man. 

But as happiness is an energy or activity of the soul 
according to its highest excellence, and that this must be 
that which is the characteristic property of man, namely, 
pure intellectual excellence, it is evident that contempktive 
happiness is superior to every other kind, and constitutes the 
chi^ good of man. Although happiness must be sought for 
and arrived at by the formation of habits of practical virtue, 
still all other virtues must be pursued with a view to the 
final gratification of our intellectual nature ; the end of the 
cultivation of all virtue is to fit us for the pure and unmixed 
enjoyment of contemplation. Contemplative enjoyment is 
the most perfect^ most permanent^ and most independent of 
external helps and appliances. 

If, then, after all that has been said respecting moral 
practical virtue, contemplation is the end and object of man, 
his chief good, his highest happiness, why has Anstotle said 
so much of the practical nature of human happiness t why 
has he attribute so much importance to the formation of 
the moral character) why has he left the subject of contem- 
plative happiness to be briefly discussed at the very conclu- 
sion of his treatise t 

The answer to these questions is plain. Until the moral 
character is formed, man is unfits not only for the enjoyment^ 
but also for forming a correct conception and appreciation of 
the happiness whi<£ is derived &om contemplation. Place 
before his eyes in the oommenoement of his search after 
iiappiness intellectual contemplation, as the end at which he 
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IB aiming^ and he would neither be aUe to imdentand its 
nature, nor estimate its value. It is by the ffradoal perfec- 
tion of oar moral nature, and by this method only, that we 
are brought into that state in which the intellectual principle 
is able to act purely and uninteiruptedly. The improvement 
of our moral and intellectnal &culties will go on parallel to 
one another. Eveiy evil habit conquered, every good habit 
formed, will remove an obstacle to the energy of the intellect, 
and assist in invigorating its -nature. Begin with contem- 
platioUy and we shall neiUier find subjects for it, of a nature 
sufficiently exalted to insure real lu^pineBs, nor be in a 
condition to derive hi^piness from such subjects, if suggested 
to us. Begin with moral training, and we shall attain to 
hi^^ier capacities for intellectual happiness, whether derived 
from the contemplation of abstract truth, or of the perfec- 
tions and attributes of the Deity.* The Christian philoso- 
pher will easily understand the value of this method of 
teachiDg ; for he knows that it is revealed to us, that in 
divine things moral training is the way to intellectual culti- 
vation, that the heart is the way to the understanding — ** If 
any man will do Qod's will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God." (St. John viL 17.) It is plain that, 
in this respect^ the way which the heathen moralist has 
pointed out to the attainment of happiness is that which is 
most in accordance with the principles of human nature, 
and therefore with the laws of Him who is both the author 
of revelation, and of the moral constitution of man. 

It only remains now to point out how Aristotle connects 
the subject of ethics with that of which he. considers it a 
subordinate division ; namely, politics. The idea of a state 
implies a human society united together upon just, moral, 
and reasonable prindplea. These principles are developed 
and displayed in its institutions ; its end and object is the 
greatest good of the body corporate ; and, therefore, so fm- 
as it can be attained consistently with this primaiy end, the 
greatest good of each fiunily and individud. Now, on the 
mondity of the individual members^ the morality, and there- 

* We maj tee from this bow hr the Aristotelian theorj of bappineM 
and oian'i bigbert food bamonixet witb tbat of Pbito, anid, at tbe tame 
time, bow hr more practical ia tbe metbod wbicb Aristotle recommends 
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fore the welfSure and happiness, of the body depends ; f(»r as 
in a state, i ^l a free state, the sonroe of power is ultimately 
the people, on the moral tone of the peoj^ the character ci 
the institutions framed by their representatiTes must depend. 
Hence a state must recognize the moral culture and educa- 
tion of the people as a duty. Private systems of education 
may, doubtless, possess some adyantages, such as their superior 
capability of b^ng moulded and adapted to the particular 
circumstances of individual cases, but still they are inferior 
to a public one, in uniformiiy, in the power of enforcing their 
anthoriiy, and in producing great and extensiye results. 
As^ therefore, the dements of moral virtue must be incul- 
cated and implanted by moral education, the individual has 
a right to demand that provision be made for this by well- 
regulated public institutions, and, in order to attain such 
institutions, the science of politics or social life must be 
investigated or systematized. But besides, in order even to 
secure the advantages of private education, whatever these 
advantages may be, it is necessaiy that every one who would 
conduct and administer such a system effidentiy should study 
the general political principles of education, and thus endea- 
vour to fit himself for legislating respecting them. On all 
accounts, therefore, the study of morals is not complete, 
unless that of politics b superadded, and the latter study 
should be pursued, not only by the statesman, but by the 
private citizen. 

The above general outline of Aristotle's ethical flystem, 
in which the several parts are designedly not presented to 
the view in the order in which he has treated them, but' 
dirolayed in their relative bearings upon each other, will, it 
is hoped, be sufficient to prepare the mind of the student 
for the accurate analjrsis of each chapter separately which 
foUowa 
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Introductory, — ^A question lies at the veiy threshold of 
the investiffation ; namely^ whether there is any chief good 
{mumnnum bomtmY and if there is^ whether it be, or can be 
brought within the reach of the capacities of man. Having 
answered these questions in the affirmatiye^ Aristotle pro- 
ceeds to show what its nature and essence is. That al^ or 
nearly all, agree in calling it happiness^ is dear ; but this is 
not enough ; it must be defined, its properties analyzed, its 
nature explained. After, therefore, examining and stating 
what opinions have been generally held respecting it^ as 
well popularly as by philosophers^ he proceeds to define and 
exphun his own idea respecting it^ and to defend the aocu* 
racy of his views by comparing it with those of others. 
Certain questions arising oat of the method of discussion 
which he has pursued, but of no practical importance, 
such, for example, as the well-known saying of Solon, are 
briefly alluded to; and respecting them he comes to no 
veiy satisfactory conclusion. And, lastly, the theory which 
he has adopted leads him to state, in a few words, the 
general principles of man's psychical constitution. 

I. — 1. Every art, system, course of action, and deliberate 
preference, aims at some good. 

Heuoe the good is defined ''that which all aim at" 

2. There are diflerences of ends ; namely, energies and 
works. 

3, 4. The ends of the master-arts are more eligible than 
the ends of those subordinate to them. 

5. This is the case^ even though the end of the master- 
art b an energy, and that of the subordinate art a work. 

IL — 1. There is some end of human action which is 
desired for its own sake. 

3, 4, 5. It is the end of that which is the masteiHKience 
in the highest sense ; i, e, the politicaL 

The political science proved to be the chief science by 
several reasons and examples. 

2. The knowledge of the end useft^,,,ed by Google 
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6. The subject of ''the end ** beloDgB to moral, and there- 
fore to politicad philosophy. 

m. — 1, 2. "^e must not expect too great aocanuy in 
sabjects of moral inyestigation. 

3. These wibjecta having to do with contingent matter, 
the condnsions arri yed at must be of the same ^d. 

4, 5. The stndent, therefore, must be one who is willing 
to be content with this method of proo^ and therefore mnst 
be an educated person. 

6. He must) therefore, not be young; because the young 
are inexperienced in the affidrs of life. 

7. By the word young is meant young in character. 

6. The object of thu treatise is not knowledge, but 
practice. 

lY. — 1. What is the aim of the political science, and the 
highest of all good t 

2. All agree in calling it happiness, but differ as to its 
definition. 

3. 4. Popular and philosophical theories on the subject 
are at Tariance. 

Certain notions respecting it^ including that of the ^ idea,** 
enumerated. 

4. Aristotle proposes to consider the most reasonable. 

5. 6. Of the two methods of arguing ; namely, — ^Tlie 
synthetical and analytical ; Aristotle chooses the latter, for 
the following reasons : — 

6. Things are. known in two ways: (1.) Absolutely; 
(2.) Belatively to ourselves. 

In morals we must begin with the things known to our- 
selves ; tL e. the phenomena, and work backwards from facts 
to causes ; sometimes it is even sufficient to know the facts 
without the cansesi 

7. The student of ethics should listen to the advice of 
Hesiod. 

y. — 1. The majority derive their notions respecting hap- 
piness from the lives they lead. 

2. These are four :— (1.) The vulgar. (2.) The active. 
(3.) The contemplative. (4.) The money-getting. 

3. The vulgar consider that happiness consists in sensual 
pleasoie. 

This is the life of the brute creation. C^ r^r^c-i\o 
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CHAP, nj ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. xr 

4, 5. The active think hi^pineas is honourable distinction. 
This is not the chief good, 

(1.) Because it resides in the honourers rather than in 
the honoured. 

(2,) Because it is sought for the sake of virtue. 

6. Is virtue then the chief good Y 

No, for a man may possess virtue, and yet not live an 
active life. 

7. The contemplative life is omitted, and reserved for the 
last book. 

8. The money-getting think wealth is happiness. 

(1.) This life does violence to our natural constitution. 

(2.) Money is useful as a means, but is not an end. 
VL — 1. The chief good is not the ideal good.* 
Aristotle apologizes for denying the truth of Plato's theory. 

2. Plato did not allow the existence of ideas of things in 
which we pi*edicate priority and posteriority. 

The good is predicated in these. 

3. A tiniversal idea could be predicated in only one 
o\tegory. 

The good is predicated in all the categoriea 

4. Of things under one idea there is but one science ; of 
goods there are many sciences. 

5. The ideal good, and the good of which it is the idea, 
must be in their essence identical. 

6. The theory, therefore, of the Pythagoreans and of 
Speuaippus is flu: more^reasonable. 

7. 8. It may be objected to Aristotle's argument, that 
goods are of two kinds : those ''per <«,- and those ** propter 
alia."* Now Plato's theory applies to the former. 

9, 10. To this it may be answered^l.) That even goods, 
";>«• AJ," do not come under our definition. (2.) If the 
species contain under it no individuals, the theory is foolish. 

11. Why then is the term "good" applied to all goods? 

Probably firom analogy. 

• lo the original, two words of very similar meaning are made ate of, 
oamelT, Uia and fZ«oc. Now (Ha is the original archetypal form, which, 
•eoording to Plato, existed from aU eternity : iUoc ia the existing form 
or resembUnce to the Uia, which is visible to us. Although the eternal 
nature of the Platonic (cia fort>ids us to call it an abstract idea, yet the 
relation between ISia and tlSoc Is prcdsdy that which snbeista between 
the abstract and ooocreCe. "^ O 
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12 — 16. After all, if there was an ideal good, it wbfuld be 
pr actic ally useleas. 

YH. — 1 — 3. Happiness bas been shown to be the chief ' 
good, as being the end of the master-science. 

It is now proTed to be so, becaase it is the end of all 
human actions. 

4, 5. There are three kinds of ends, of which the last is 
that which is sought for its own sake alone, and happiness 
is f^^fi- 

6, 7. Happiness in also the chief good, because it is self- 
sufficient. 

8. Its definition arriyed at in the following manner : — 
Happiness is the Tirtue of man, qud man. 

We shall discover man's virtue bj seeing what his tpyov is. 

9, 10. His ifyyoy must be something peculiar to him. 
This is the practical life of a being which possesses reason. 
11. Such a being may be either obedient to reason, or 

have it and use it. 

We must^ therefore, take that which is in eneigy, i e. 
activity. 

12 — 16. The work of a good man, therefore, is an energy 
according to virtue; if there are more virtues than one, 
according to the best virtue. 

Lastly, must be added the condition ^ in a perfect life." 

Hence the definition of happiness : — *' An energy of the 
soul according to the best virtue in a perfect life." 

YUL — 1. Aristotle coDfirms the correctness of his defini- 
tion of happiness by comparing it with the opinions of his 
predecessors. 

2. Goods have been divided by the Pythagoreans into 
external goods, goods of the body, and goods of the souL 
The goods of the soul have been always considered the 
highest 

3. Aristotle defines happiness as a good of the souL 

4. The happy man has been said to live well, and to 
do welL 

The definition of Aristotle is almost identical 
6^-S. Others have said that either one virtue or all virtue 
is happiness. 

Aristotle says that happiness is not only virtue, but a C^ ] 

virtuous energy. Digitized by VjOOglC 
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9, 10. A fourth daas have made pleasure happmess. 

Aiistotle makes happiness in its essenoe, and **per se^ 
pleasant. 

11. The energies of Tirtue, in &ct^ unite in themselves all 
the qualities enumerated in the Delian inscription. 

12—14. External goods cannot make one happy, but it 
is impoesibley or at least not easy, to perfonn Yirtuous ener- 
gies without a certain quantity of them. 

IX. — 1. Is happiness got by learning, or habit^ or exer- 
cise, or by the allotment of God, or by <£anoe ? 

2. Whether it is the gift of God, does not belong to the 
present inquiry. 

3. It is at any rate certain that it can be attained by 
learning and care. 

4 — 6. It cannot come by chance : ^1.^ Because nature 
effects her work by the b^ means. (2.) From its very 
definition. (3.) It is the end of the politick science. 

7. Brutes cannot be called happy. 
Nor children except from hope. 

8. Why /3ioc tAcioc is added. 

X. — 1. The necessity of adding the condition iv /3/y 
TtKtiia leads to the consideration of Solon's saying that we 
ought to look to the end of J'^j.* 

2. The saying of Solon ? .aj be token in two senses : — 

fl.^ A man is happy when he is dead. 
2.) He may then be safely said to have been happy. 
The first of these involves an absuixlity. 

3, 4. The second leads to further questions : — 

(1.) May not a man be called happy whilst alive t 

* In adding the ocmdition Iv fii^ nXciV to his definition of happiness, 
Aristotle seems to have been animated by an earnest desire to invest hap* 
piness with a property of permanence, fiiedness, and stability. He wished 
to represent the happy man as beyond the reach of any liability to change. 
lie saw that this was impossible in the case of human beings, bat there 
is nothing vnphilosophicsl in assuming a theoretical standard of this 
kind, even tboagb practically unattainable, any more than there b in 
phrsics in laying down the laws of matter and motion. In morals we are 
well accustomed to recognise the principle that perpeveranoe to the end 
in a course of obedience is requircwl in order to obtain our final reward. 
** When the righteous tnmeth away from his rigbteoosness, all his righr. 
cousness that he hath done shall not be mentioned," &c. — Etek. iriii. 
And af^ain, ** He that endureth unto the end, |^j^,^|i^c; s^all^^^^^e^i^' — 
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(3.) Are not the dead affected by the fortoneB of the 
living Y 

5. With regwi to the first of these, it is absurd to be able 
to say that a man has been hsapipy, and yet not to be able to 
say so when he is actoally enjoying that happiness. 

6 — 13. But is external prosperity a part of happiness t 
It is, but only to a certain extent ; for virtuous energies are 
very independent of it, and more permanent than anything. 

14. Therefore, whilst a hi^py man energizes^ he may be 
pronounced happy, gud man. 

XL — 1, 2. As to the second question, Aristotle decides 
that a luan mat/ he said to be unhappy on account of the 
misfortunes of bis descendants. 

3, 4. Or he may really be affected by them in a slight 
degree, in the same way as horrors^ not acted, but related, 
atifoct us at the theatre. 

5. But still they cannot make, the hi^py miserable, or the 
miserable happy. 

XII. — 1. Philosophers divided goods into honourable, 
pnuseworthy, and Ivyafuia, 

Happiness cannot be a ^vKi/iic> because ZwafitiQ can be 
abused. 

2 — 4. It cannot belong to the class of things praised, 
liecause praise implies reference to a higher standard. 

There cannot be a higher standard than the chief good. 

6, Therefore happiness belongs to things honoured. 
XIII. — 1 — 4. As hapjnness ii an energy of the soul 

according to virtue, we must know, (1) what virtue is ; 
(2) what the soul is. 

5, 6. The soul is divided first into two parts, the rational 
and the irrational 

7 — 9. The irrational into the vegetative and the appe- 
titive. 

10 — 14. The rational soul into the property rational, and 
that which obeys reason. 

According to another principle of diviaon, the part obe- 
dient to reason may be considered as belonging to the irra- 
tional souL 

15. Virtue is therefore twofold : — 

Intellectual, belonging to the rational souL ^^ ^ 

Moral, belonging to that which obeys reason. Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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InifrodticUiTy. — ^Aristotle has prepared the student for the 
eontents of this book, which consist of an inquiry into the 
origin and nature of moral virtue ; firstly, by defining hap- 
pinesB as an energy of the soul according to virtue ; and, 
secondly, by dividing the virtues into moral and intellectual, 
in accordance with his assumed division of the human soul. 
The consideration of the moral virtues takes precedence of 
that of the intellectual, because the formation of moral 
habits, and the consequent acquisition of moral virtue, must 
be the first step to the tmimpeded energy of the intellect, 
and therefore to the attainment of inteUectual virtue. It 
will be observed, that, as the foundation on which to build 
up his moral system, Aristotle assumes the existence in 
man of certain capacities for virtue, which he denominates, 
at the conclusion of the sixth book, ^v^ai) opcr// (natural 
virtue). These he conceives may be improved by education 
and matured by habit, and thus become ** virtue proper." 
Tlius, although man does not by nature possess vii*tuous 
liabits, or even the commencements of these habits, still he i» 
capable of receiving virtuous impressions by instruction, and 
of forming habits by performing acts of virtue and obedienct*. 
Thus, according to Aristotle, ** Virtue is the law of our 
nature, under which law we are bom.** The order in which 
the questions connected with the subject of moral virtue are 
treated o^ is 

(1.^ The means by wliich virtue is attained. 

{2S Its nature and definition. 

f 3.^ An induction of particular instances. 

(4.) Certain practical rules. 
I. — 1. Intellectual virtue is principaUy ^though not en- 
tirely, for there is such a thing as " genius j produced and 
increased by teaching. 

2, 3. Moral virtue, as its etymolog}' implies, by habit. 
Moral virtue is not innate— 

(1.) Because that which is innate cannot be changed 

by habit. uigmzeu uy v^_j v^vypt iN^ 

b 
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4. (2.) In things innate, the capacities exist in ns prior tc 

the energies ; in virtuCy the case is the reyerse. 

5. (3.) The practice of legislators bears testimony to the 

truth of this statement. 

6. (4.) Two opposite effects, virtue and vice, are due to 

one and the same cause, but ncUnunxl causes can- 
not produce opposite effects. 
7 — 9. Hence we must prefer enei^gies of a certain quality, 
08 on them the character of the habits depends. 

IL — 1, 2. Assuming for the present that moral acts must \ 
be done according to the dictates of right reason, and resenr- 
ing that subject tor the sixth book, let us consider the nature 
of the acts themselyes. 

3, 4. Warning the student again not to expect too much 
exactness in ethics. 

5 — 7. Looking at the question practically, we may ob- 
serve — 

(1.) That acts, which avoid excess and defect, produce 
virtue, whilst excess and defect destroy it. 
S, 9. (2.) Those acts which produce virtue are in their 
turn produced by virtue. 
IIL — 1. Pleasure and pain are the tests of moral habits 
being formed or not, because moral virtue is conversant with 
pleasures and pains. This position is proved in the following 
way : — 

(I.) Because men commit sin for the sake of pleasure, 
and abstain from what is right through dread of 
pain. 

2. From this first reason Aristotle infers the justice of 
Pkto's remark on the importance of a soimd early education. 

3. (2.) Virtue is conversant with actions and feelings, and 

these arc attended with pleasure and pain. 

4. (3.) Punishments cure by pain, and cures are effected 

by contraries. 
(4.) Through the pursuit of pleasures and pains, habits 
are made better or worse. 

5. Hence virtue has been thought by some to be awadna, 

6. (5.) Pleasure and pain are, after all, the final causes of 

choice and aversion. 

7. (G.) Our ideas of pleasure and pain have from child- 

hood become as it were ingrained in our nature.Djditized byGoOQic 
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8. (7.) We make, more or leai^ pleasure aoa pain the rule 
of our actions ; and on these our habits depend. 
9, 10. (8.) Yirtne is shown in struggling with difficulty, 

and nothing is so difficult to resist as pleasure. 
rV. — 1. It may be asked, what is meant by saying that 
we become just by performing just actions; are we not 
then already just, as in the case of the arts 1 
This question is answered — 

2. (1.) By observing that this is not the case in the arts, 

for a man is not a grammarian, unless he speaks 
grammatically, because he understands the rules 
of grammar. 

3. (2.) Because the cases are not parallel; as in the arts 

we only consider the excellence of the produc- 
tion, in morals we look to the character and 
motives of the person. 
The three requisites, then, for a moral act are 
(\,\ Knowledge, 

(2.^ Deliberate preference on its own account, 
(3.) Fixedness and stability. 
4—6. A man, therefore, is called virtuous if he acts on 
virtuous principles ; and to do this requires practice. 

7. The masses, however, think that theory without prao- 
tioe will be sufficient to make them virtuous. 

V. — 1 — 4. What, then, is the genus of virtue 1 In that 
division of the soul in which mond virtue resides, there are 
only three properties ; namely, passions, capacities, and 
habits. 

5, 6. Now virtue and vice are not passions. 

(1.) Because we are not called good or bad for our pas- 
sions. 
!2.) We are not praised or blamed for them. 
3.) Virtue implies deliberate preference, passion does 

not. 
(4.) We are said to be moved by our passions, but d^s- 
paaed by viitues or vices. 
7. They are not capacities. 

(1.) For the first and second reasons given above. 



(2.) Because our caiuicitics are innate. 
. Thercf< 
VL— 1, 2, 



L — 1, 2. ^Vllat is the differentia of virtuel O 
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All exoellenoe makes that of which it U the excellence 
good, and also its Ipyor. 

This is seen to be the case in the arts. 

Therefore, the case must be the same with moral excel- 
lence, i e. virtue. 

3. Now, everything continuoos and di\nj3ible implies 
more, less, and equal 

4, 5, The equal is the mean between the other two, and 
is either absolute or relative. 

6. Now, every scientific man will seek the relative mean, 
and avoid the extremes. 

7. If this is the case in art and science, ^ /orUoriy virtue 
wiU do the same. 

8. In actions and feelings, there are an excess, a mean, and 
a defect, and the mean is relative. 

9. Again, we may be wrong in many ways ; but there is 
only one right way : now, tins right way is the mean, and 
the wrong ways are the excess and defect 

10. Virtue, therefore, is ** habit founded on, and exer- 
cising deliberate preference, in a mean relative to ourselves, 
defined by right reason, and according to the definition of a 
man of moral wisdom." ,^ -^ 

11. Hence, in its essence, virtue is a mean, but if consi- 
dci'ed with reference to the standard of excellence, it is the 
highest extreme (avponjc)* 

12 — 14. It must be remembered, however, tliat some 
actions and feelings do not admit of a mean, and are there- 
fore in all cases blame-worthy. 

VII. — 1. This chapter contains a catalogue of particular 
examples illustrating the general principle. 

2. (1.) Courage* is a mean, on the subject of fear and con- 

fidence, between rashness and cowardice. 

3. (2.) Temperance a mean on the subject of some plea- 

sures and pains, but especially pleasures, between 
iuteuiperanoe and a nameless extreme. 

4. (3.) Liberality on the subject of money, between prodi- 

gality and illiberality. 

5. (4.) Magnificence, only on matters of great expense, 

between vulgar ostentation and meanness. 

6. (5,) Magnanimity, on the subject of great honours, ^ t 

between empty boasting and little-mindedness. Digitized by vjOOg IC 
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7 — 9. (6.) A nameless Tirtue, on the sabject of small ho- 
/ nours, between ambition and th«) absence of it. 

10. (7.) Meekness, between irascibility, or pastu^^r, «nd 
insensibility to the feeling of anger. 
11 — 16. (8.) Three several Tirtues ; namely — 

(a.) With respect to truth ; truthfulness, between arro- 
gance and fiilse modesty. 
(b,) With respect to ''the pleasant" in amusement, 
graceful wit, or easy pleasantry, between ribaldiy 
or buffoonery and downishness. 
(c) With respect to " the pleasant " in the intercourse 
of life ; friendship, between flattery and tlie being 
over-complaisant and moroseness. 
17 — 19. (9.) Two mean states in the feelings. 

(a.) Modesty, between baahfulness and impudence. 
(b,) Indignation, between envy and malevolence. 
VnL — 1— -4. The extremes are in oppositiou to each 
other, and the mean to both. 

5y 6. But the extremes are more repugnant to each other 
than each of them is to the mean. 

7 — 9. This may take place either from the natui-e of the 
means themselves, or from the constitution of the person. 

IX. — 1, 2. Aristotle recapitulates briefly the descri|»ti<.»n 
of moral virtue, and states that therefore it is ditiicult of 
attainiaent. Hence he gives three useful practical rules for 
arriving at the mean. 

3. (1.) Go farthest from that extreme which is most 

opposed to the mean. 

4. (2.) Struggle against that to which you have the stl'onge:^t 

propensity. 

5. (3.) Beware of pleasure. 

6 — -8. As it is difficult to hit the mean exactly, slight 
deviations are pardonable. No exact casuistical rules caii In- 
laid down : our moral sense must be oui' guide. 



BOOK III. 



Introdudory, — The i)riiiciple of all moral action is 
wpoaip€eiCt **^ what is commonly termed moral choice, or 
the deliberately preferring one act or one course of action 
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to any oiher, on sound moral gronnds, under the direction 
of right reason* It is this which determines the moral 
quality of an act ; it is the principal part of the differential 
property which distinguishes the habit of virtue from an- 
other. Hence AristoUe now proceeds to treat of this sub- 
ject, and other subjects immediately and intimately connected 
with it. 

Now of these, the first, and most important, as lying at 
the very threshold of the investigation, is the fi:eedom of the 
human wilL On the establishing of this doctrine depends 
the whole question of human responsibility, and yet it is a 
doctrine which Aristotle could not assume at once, because 
views had been held respecting it which required refutation. 
Socrates had held that all the virtues were sciences ; there- 
fore, that vice was the result of ignorance ; that no one flins 
contrary to knowledge ; and therefore, that vice is involun- 
tary. Plato held that virtue was voluntary, because the 
natural bias of the will was towards good, but that a vicious 
state was an unnatural one — a morbid action, as it were, and 
therefore involuntary. 

Aristotle agreed with Plato so far as to maintain that a 
bias towards virtue is the normal condition of the will. He 
saw, also, that when habits are formed, they are often beyond 
our power, because they have become a second nature ; and 
that the reason why we are responsible for them is because 
we are responsible for the original formation of them ; but 
still he believes that the will is necessarily free. 

He supports this view by many arguments, and amongst 
them, by the common-eense view of the case, as shown in the 
practice of legislators. JUa argument is somewhat of the 
same kind as that of Bishop Butler (Analogy, Part I. c. vi), 
where he says, that whatever our abstract opinion may be 
respecting the doctrine of necessity as influencing practice, 
there can be no doubt that men deal with one another as if 
they were free agents, nor could civil society hold together 
on any other principles. Educate a child in the principles 
of fiitalism, and however delighted he may be at first with 
his freedom from responsibility, he would soon discover the 
error in which he had been brought up, immediately he came 
abroad into the world, and would do somewhat very soon, 
for which he would be delivered over into the hands of civil 
justice. 
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The third book oommenoes with an analysis of the nature 
of the ktcovffioy and axovffwy; Aristotle then proceeds to 
discoas the subject of vpoaipcaig. Next, as vpoaip^aiQ is 
subsequent to the deliberative process, deliberation is next 
treated of ; and lastly, the subject of the wilL These points 
occupy the first five chapters ; and hei*e Michelet considers 
the first part of the treatise to terminate. He divides the 
Ethics into three parts; the first of which treats of the 
summum bonum ; the second, of the virtues in detail ; the 
third, of the instrumentals to virtue. 

L — 1. The consideration of the voluntaiyand involuntary 
necessaiy. 

(1.) Because voluntary acts are praised or blamed ; 

involuntaiy acts pardoned or pitied. 
(2,) Because it will be useful to legidators to do so. 

2. Involuntaiy acts are of two kindE^ 
(1.) TCL /3/^, (2.) ret Ci nyvoiav* 

By fiiata is meant that of which the principle or cause is 
extcomal. 

3, 4. There are also acts of a mixed nature. For example, 
those which we do from fear of greater evils. 

5, 6. These acts most resemble voluntary acts, because the 
principle of action is in the agent. 

7, 8. But abstractedly they are perhaps to be considerc<l 
involuntary. 

These acts are, according to circumstances, pnused, blamed, 
or pardoned. 

9. There are some acts which nothing should induce u.s 
to do. 

10. But it is difiicult to decide in many cases what we 
ought to prefer to do, and still more so to abide by our 
decisions. 

11. The points of difiercnce between these acts and volim- 
tary and involuntary acts further considered. 

12. Everything which we do for the sake of the pleasant 
and the honourable is voluntary. 

13. Acts done through ignorance (^i uyt'oiav) are cither 
non-voluntary or involimtary. 

14. If repented ofi tliey arc mvoluntary. 

15. 16. Ignorance of the principles of justice and expe- 
diency {^yiH>Ay)i& alwajTS held as voluntary and inexcusable. 
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17 — ^20. Cases of ignoranoe brought forward vhich are 
pardonable if followed by repentance. 

21. The Yoluntary is defined as that of -which the principle 
is in the agent knowing the circamstanoes of the act. 

22 — 24:, That acts done under the influence of passion and 
anger are not involuntaiy, proved by six reasons.* 

IL — 1. Deliberate preference {trpoaipiatc) must be con- 
sidered, because it is the moral principle which determines 
the moral quality of an act. 

2. It is a species of the Yoluntary. 

3. It is not desire — 

(1.) Because irrational beings participate in desire and 

anger, but not in vpocUpeaig. 
(2.) Because the incontinent man acts from desire, and 
not from 'K-poalpeatc I the continent from vpoai' 
pBffiCf and not from desire. Therefore they can be 
evidently separated. 
They kre often opposed. 

Desire, and not irpoaipeait, has to do with pleasure 
and pain. 

4. Still less is it anger, for the same reasons. 

5. It is not volition, though it approaches very near it. 
(1.) Because we wish for impossibilities. 

(2.) We wish things which are not in our own power. 

6. (3.) Volition is for the end, and not the means. 
It is not opinion simply, 

7. (1.) Because opinion is of things eternal and impossible. 
(2.) Its quality is determined by truth and fiedsehood, 

not by virtue and vice. 
It is not some particular opinion, because 

* The following table will explain the diriaion of acts adopted in this 
chapter : — 

Voloiitary Acta. lovoloatanr. Mixed. 

I I I 

Done Donttkro«|th Bj Thro«(h PnoMd. Blamed. Fwdoaad. Not 
koowisglT. iffaormaeeof eoutraiBt. Ignorance 

'^"^ , '^- 

Repentod of Not rapcntod of 

(loToluiiCarjJ* (Noo.voluacar7> 
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8. ^1.) Moral character is determined hj oar icpoaiptatQ. 

9. (2.) We deliberately prefer to take a thing or not ; we 

form an opinion as to its nature. 
(3.) npooipctrcc is praised for the rightness of its object ; 
I6ia for its truth. 

10. (4.) We form opinions respecting sobjects we do not 

know. 
(5.) Some persons form good opinions, but exercise a 
bad irpoatpttriQ, 

11. The definition^ therefore f nominally), of the object of 
Tpoalpetrit is a Yoluntaiy act which has been previou^j the 
object of deliberation. 

IIL — 1. The object of deliberation is that about which a 
reasonable man would deliberate. 

2, 3. No one deliberates about things eternal, or about 
those which come to pass by nature, necessity, or chance. 

Nor about eveiything human, if it is nQt brought about 
by our own agency. 

Nor about the exact sdenoes. 

But besides the three principles of causation — ^nature, 
necessity, and chance — ^there is a fourth ; namely, min^ or 
intellect. 

4, 6, The object of deliberation, therefore, is that whicl^ 
comes to pass through this fourth cause, which is in our 
power, and which is uncertain as to its «vent. 

6. We also deliberate about means, not end& 

7. If there are more means than one, deliberation deter- 
mines which is the better. 

If only one, it determines how it can be done by thw, and 
so it goes backwards by an analytical process until it cither 
meets with an impossibility, or the fiiBt cause, wlilch is the 
first step in the constructive process. 

8. It is, therefore, a species of investigation. 

9. 10. We delibwate sometimes about the instruments^ 
sometimes the use of them. 

11, 12. Deliberation and deliberate preference differ in 
that wo are not obliged after all to choose the means re- 
specting which we have deliberated, but if we do choose them, 
we are exercising wpoaipifftc, and therefore its definition is 
the deliberate desire of things in our power. 

uigiiizea uy v^jOOV Iv^ 
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lY. — 1, 2. YoHtion is of the end, but is its object the 
good or the apparent good f 

3. The good man wishes for the real good. The bad man 
for that which he thinks good. 

4. The case is analogous to that of the senses. 

5. The above constitutes the principal difference between 
the good and the bad man. 

6. In determining what thej ought to wish for, the masses 
are deceived by pleasure. 

Y. 1, 2. K the end is the object of volition, and the means 
the object of deliberation and deliberate preference, the acts 
respecting them must be voluntaiy ; now with these acts vir- 
tuoos energies are conversant^ therefore virtue is voluntary. 
Therefore vice is voluntary; for, if we can do, we can 
abstain. 

If vice is not voluntary, 

3. (1.) We must deny that man is the origin of his 
actions. 
4, 5. (2.) The principles would be in our power, and the 
acts which result from them would not be. 
The practice of l^iislators confums Aristotle's view. 

6. They even punish ignorance itself if self-caused. 

7. Especially ignorance of the law. 

8. If it be objected that the guilty person could not pay 
attention enough to understand the law, the answer is, that 
vice has caused the inability. 

9 — 11. Moreover, vicious acts, which are in our power, 
produce vicious habits, and therefore we are responsible for 
them. 

12, 13. (3.) Bodily fiiults which are in our power are 
blamed, and no others; therefore vice, being 
blamed, must be considerod as in our power too. 

14. If it be objected that all aim at what they think good, 
but have not power over the conception which they form of it^ 
the answer is, if we are the causes of our habits, we are also 
of our imaginations. 

15. If it be objected that vice is involuntary, because it is 
owing to ignorance of the end, the answer is^ that in that 
case virtue is involuntary. 

16. Besides, if the notion we form of the end is due to 
nature, still the means are in our power. 
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17, 18. If virtue is voluntary, vioe must be so. 

19, 20. Still, habits, when formed, are not so much in our 
power as the acts were. 

YL — 1. Courage is a mean state on the subjects of fear 
and confidence. 

Fear is defined ^ The expectation of eviL" 

2. Now some evils^ such as disgrace, we ought to fear. 
The brave man can have nothing to do with these. 

3, 4. Others, again, we ought not to fear ; as poverty, Ac ; 
still he who is fearless of these evils is not termed brave^ 
except metaphorically. 

5. The brave man, therefore, has to do with the most tea> 
rible of all things, i e, death. 

6 — 8. Yet not with all kinds of death, but only death in 
battle. 

Still the brave man will be fearless in sickness or in a 
st orm a t sea, but not from the same cause that sailon are. 

YIL — 1, 2. Things terrible are of two kinds. 
(1.) Trip dyOpunroy. (2.) Kar aiSpwroy* 

Every man of sense will fear the former. 

The latter differ in magnitude. 

3. And may be feared too much or too little. 

4. The brave man fears or feels confidence at what he 
ooght^ as he ought^ when he ought^ and for the right motive. 

5. This motive is to KaKof. 

He who is in the extreme of fearlessness may be called 
AvaXyjjroc. 

7. He who is in the extreme of confidence, ^paavc* 

8. He who is in tlie extreme of fear, cnXor. 

9. 10. The brave man, the coward, and the rash, arc all 
conversant with the same things. 

11. Suicide is the act of a covrard. 

YIIL — 1 — 4. There are five other forms of courage. 
(1.) Political courage. 

The motive of this is not the abstractedly honourable, to 
iM\6y ; but h<Miourable distinction, ri/ii/. 

5 — ^7. Courage arising from experience. 

The difference between this and real courage is exempli- 
fied by a comparison between the conduct of regular troo|ii 
and that of a native militia. 

8—10. (3.) Courage arising from an^er.^^^^QoOgle 
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This is not for the sake of the right motiye, but in obe- 
dience to the dictates of an irrational passion* 

11 — 13. (4.) The courage of the sanguine. 

Their courage is based upon like motives with that of the 
experienced. 

In unexpected perils it often fidk. 

14, 15. (5.) The courage of the ignorant.* 

This is even worse than that of the sanguine ; for when 
they find they are deceived in their estimate of the danger, 
they fly. 

LK. — 1. Courage has more to do with fear thar confi- 
dence. 

2, 3. It is painful and more difficult to attain than tem- 
perance. 

Not but that its end is pleasant, although the means to 
that end are paanfuL 

4, 5, The hct that the brave man feels pain, not only does 
not diminish, but rather increases his reputation. 

6. It is plain, therefore, that it is not possible to energize 
with pleasure in all the virtues. 

7. Though mercenaries are less brave, still they may be the 
best fighters. 

X — 1. Courage and temperance are first discussed, be- 
cause they are the virtues of the irrational part of the soul 
Temperance is a mean state on the subject of pleasure. 
2, 3. Pleasures are of two kinds. 
(1.) Those of the souL 
(2.) Those of the body. 
4 — 10. Temperance belongs to the latter. 
But not to those of sight, hearing, or smell, except acci- 
dentally, nor of taste, except in a slight degree. 

1 1. It has to do ^^-ith the pleasures of touch. 

Touch belongs to us not so &r forth as we are men, but 
so fiir forth as we are animals, and therefore is the lowest of 
the senses. 

12. Even the more liberal pleasures of touch are those 
which are excluded fix>m those with which temperance and 
intemperance are conversant. 

XL — 1 — 3. Desires are of two kinds. 

* *t> roic JXXoic ifiaBia ftiv ^^iroc, Xoyt<r^oc fk okvov flpi<.«> ^-^ -. 

H.ucii.40. See .bo Herod. Tii. 49. Digitized by CjOOglC 
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Common and nstuiaL 
Peculiar and acquired. 

In the former, errors are seldom met witL 

In the latter, they are frequent. 

The intemperate are in excess under all circumstances. 

K the desires are wrong, they delight in them. 

K the desires are innocent, they delight in them more 
than they ought. 

4, 5. The difference between temperance and courage con- 
sists in the relation which they respectively bear to pains. 

For example, a man is called brave for bearing pain, but 
temperate for not feeling pain at the absence of pleasure. 

6. The character which is in the defect as to pleasure has 
no name, because it is never found. 

7, 8. The chapter concludes with the character of the 
temperate man. 

xn. — 1. Intemperance seems more voluntary than coward- 
ice, and therefore more blameworthy. 

(1.) Because fear gives a shock to the natural character, 
and throws it off its balance. 
2, 3. (2.) Though cowardice as a habit is more volim- 
tary than intemperance, stiU particular acts of 
cowardice are less voluntary. 
4. The term iiKoXaaia, because of its etymological meaning, 
is applied to the &ults of children metaphorically, because 
desires and children require t:u\a<nt, 

5 — 7. Since desires, if not controlled, will increase, the 
part of the soul in which they reside should be ol^edient to 
reason, and be in harmony with it. 



BOOK IV. 



Introductory. — ^This book requires but few words by ^'ay 
of introduction. It consists of a continuation of tliat sub- 
ject which Aristotle touched upon briefly in outline in the 
second book, and commenced in detail in the sixth cliapter 
of Book IIL The virtues investigated here are iiiagni- 
licence, liberaHtv, magnanimity, and ^Aori/i/a in the best 
acceptation of the term, meekness, the three social >-irtues, 
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and the sense of shame, which Aiistotle decides is to be 
considered as a passion or feeling, rather than a yirtue. 

The second book of the Ehetoric, and the characters of 
TheophrastuSy should be compared with the discussion of the 
moral yirtute in this book. 

L — 1. Liberality is a mean on the subject of possessions or 
property. 

Property is that, the value of which is measured by money. 

2. The extremes are illiberality and prodigality. 

The epithet prodigal is sometimes applied to the intem- 
perate. 

3. This application of the term is incorrect 

4. liberality has more to do with giving than with 
receiving. 

(1.) For the former is the use of money, the latter only 
the way of acquiring it. 

!2.^ It is more honourable to do than to receive good. 
3.) To abstain from receiving is easier than to give ; 
and those who abstain from receiving are rather 
praised for justice. 
6, 7. The motive of liberality is to Ka\6y. 
The Hberal will give to proper objects, and in proportion 
to his means. 

8. The liberal will not receive from improper sources, nor 
be fond of asking favours, nor be carelessly extravagant. 

9. Though the liberal man ^-iU not look overmuch to his 
own interest, still his profriseness will be proportioned to 
his means. 

10. Those who inherit wealth are most liberal. 
It is not easy for the liberal man to be rich. 

11. Therefore men sometimes upbraid the unfairness of 
fortune. 

12. The liberal differs frt>m the prodigal 
Kings cannot be prodigal 

13. The liberal diflrei*s fit)m the prodigal in receiving. 
The relation of the liberal man to the feelings of pleasure 

and pain. 

H. Definition of the extremes. 

15. Prodigality shown to be better than illiberality. 

16, 18. Prodigals are often guilty of meannesses in order 

to supply resources for their extim\*agance, and are gcneralljigiuzed by GoOQIc 
intemperate. ^ 
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19. Illiberality is incurable. 

20 — ^24. Various forms of il]ibera]it7. 

25. Illiberality is worse than prodigalitj, and is the ex- 
treme to which men are most liable. 

IL — 1. Magnificence is appropriate expenditure in great 
matters. 

2. Propriety depends — 

{\.^ On Uie relation of the expense to the expender. 
?2.^ On the object of the expense. 
{ZS On the quantity expended. 

3. The defect is meanness, the excess, bad taste and vulgar 
profusion. 

4. Magnificence implies in some d^;ree science. 
6, The motive is to KoXoy, 

6. The magnificent man will d fortiori be liberal 

Magnificence is of two kinds :— (1.) Public. (2.) Private. 

7 — 12. The poor man cannot be magnificent. 

13, 14. The extremes described. 

These two habits, though vicious^ are neither hurtful, nor 
very disgraceful 

IIL — 1. The nature of magnanimity in the abstract dis- 
covered from considering it in the concrete. 

The magnanimous man is ^ He who, being worthy, esti- 
mates his own worth highly.** 

2. He whose worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is 
a modest man. 

3, 4. The extremes are the vain man and the little- 
minded. 

6, The magnanimous roan, as to his merits, is in the 
highest place, as to liis estimate of himself, in the mean. 

6. He is conversant with honour. 

7. He must be a good man. 

8. Magnanimity is an ornament of the virtues. 

The magnanimous man will accept honour from the good 
with moderate gratification, but not frx>m others. 

9. In success or failure, he will behave with modera- 
tion. 

10. 1 1. Instances of good fortune are thought to contribute 
to magnanimity ; but without virtue men may be supercilious, 
but they cannot be magnanimous. 

12 — 19. The character of a magniomious man will dih- 
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play itself in bis Tiews and oonduct as to all the virtues, 
and even in his gait, voioe, and manners. 

20, 21. The little-minded and yain are not yicioiis ; but 
rather, the former idle, the latter foolisL The little-minded 
are the worst of the two, and much opposed to the mean 
state. 

IV. — 1. There is a nameless virtue, the object-matter of 
which is small honours. 

It bears the same relation to magnanimity which liberality 
does to magnificence. 

2. It is nameless, because we use the term ^cXor</ud some- 
times as praise, sometimes as reproach. 

3. As the mean is as it were vacant, the extremes appeai* 
to contend for the middle place. 

y. — 1. Meekness is a mean state which has anger for its 
object-matter. 

Its extremes are irascibility and insensibility to anger. 

2. The characteristic of the meek is propriety as to the 
feeling of anger under all circumstances. 

3. Insensibility to anger is blameworthy and slavisL 

4. The excess cannot exist in all the categories^ as the 
evil would then destroy itself 

The different varieties of irascibility are — 

5. 8. The choleric, the bitter, and the ill-tempered. 
Irascibility is most opposed to the mean. 

Although a precise rule cannot be laid down, still slight 
tiimsgressions are not blamed. 

VI. — 3. In the social intercourse of life, there is a \-irtue 
wliich, though nameless^ may be called fiiendliiiess. 

It may be defined as friendship, minus the feeling of 
affection. 

1, 2. The characters in the extremes are — 

I 'Apeacoi, men-pleasersi, or the over-complaisant. 

Av9KoXo<, the cross and quarrelsome. 
This virtue is true politeness^ or good-breeding ; it 
avoids giidng pain, it aims at giving pleasure. The polite 
man will n^^ulate his behaviour towards persons of dx&rent 
ranks by a regard to propriety. 

He vndl only inflict pain for the sake of giving greater 
pleasure. 

6. He who aims solely at giving plewure is 6ptaaK. ^^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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He w ho does so from selfishness is koXo^, 
VlJL — 1, 2. The virtue which has truth for its object- 
matter has no name, but it may be called truthfulness. 

3. The excess is arrogance, the defect fidse modesty. 
The former is more blameable than the latter. 

4, 5. Truthfulness does not mean truthfulness in con- 
tracts, for that is justice, but in all words and actions, even 
those which are of slight importance. 

The truthful rather inclines to the defect than the excess, 
as being better taste. 

6, 7. Arrogance for the sake of honour, not so blameable 
as for the sake of money. 

8. The fidsely-modest have more refinement than the 
arrogant. 

9. False modesty sometimes proceeds from arrogance. 
VIIL — 3. In periods of relaxation, the social virtue is 

graceful, or polished wit, or easy pleasantry (ein-pantXia), 

1. 2, The extremes are buffoonery and clownishness. 
4. Tact peculiarly belongs to the mean habit. 

The difference between polished wit and the reverse may 
be seen in the wit of the old and new comedy. 

6. The tln-patreXoc will jest, but he will jest as a gentleman 
ought, and not so as to pain or disgust any one. He will 
have tact and good taste. 

6. The buffoon will sacrifice himself or anybody to a 
joke. 

The clownish will neither jest himself, nor be amused with 
the jests of others. / 

IX. — 1. The sense of shame b rather a passion or feeling, 
than a virtue. 

Its physical effects are somewhat like those of fear. 

2. It is especially suitable to youth. 

An older person ought to do nothing to be ashamed of 

3. The feeling of shame is no proof of a man being good. 
Hypothetically it may be a worthy feeling. 

Because shamelessness is bad, it does not follow that the 
sense of shame is a i-irtue. 

4. In like manner, continence, properly speaking, is not a 
virtue, but a kind of mixed virtue. ^ t 
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BOOK V. 

Introductory. — ^The analysis of a sabject by contemplatang 
its ideal nature is a course by no means suited to the pnu>- 
tical turn of Aristotle's mind He prefers, therefore, gene- \ 
rally speaking, to consider Tirtues, not in the abstract^ but 
in the concrete, as the quality of an act, or as the chiuac- \ 
teristic of a moral agent. In this way he proceeds to treat 
of justice and injustice. He first investigates the nature 
of just and unjust actions, and of the just and unjust man, / 
and thus arrives at his definition and description of justice 
and injustice. Of course, it is plain, from the nature of 
moral habits, that the knowledge of the principles of one 
conti-ary, namely, justice, conveys to us an acquaintance 
with the principles of the other contrary, injustice. 

Now a man is termed unjust, for two reasons : — ^Firstly, 
as being a transgressor of the law, whether that be the 
written or the unwritten ; and. Secondly, as being unequal 
or un£sdr, as taking more of good, and less of evil, which 
comes to the same thing, than he has a right and title ta 
Hence injustice, and therefore justice, is of two kinds: 
(1) a habit of obedience to law ; (2) a habit of equality. 

Now, as law, in the most comprehensive acceptation of 
the term, impHes the enactment of all the primsiples of 
Wrtue which arc binding on mankind as members of a 
liucial community (which, be it remembered, Aristotle con- 
siders their proper normal condition), the only difference 
between universal justice (1) and universal virtue is^ that 
the habit of obedience to the fixed principles of moral recti- / 
tude is, when considered absolutely, termed virtue^ when 
considered relatively to others^ justice. 

This universal justice itf not the justice which Aristotle 
considers in this book ; as of course it forms the subject- 
matter of his whole treatise (at least the whole of that 
division of it which treats of moral virtue), if we take into 
consideration the additional condition ofl** relation." 

Particular justice, which he does investigate, is of two 
kinds, distributive and corrective. The former is a virtuoMjuzed by GoOQIc 
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babit^ wMchy steictlj speaking, can only be exercised by man 
in bis oapadtj as a free citizen intrusted witb political func- 
tionsy eiuier legisIatiTe or executive, for it deals witb tbe 
distribution, aooording to merit, of tbe public rewards and 
punishments of a state. But tbe exerdse of this virtue is 
by no means so limited as this idea of it would lead us at 
first sigbt to suppose. For, in tbe first place, in tbe (rec 
states of Qx^eeoe, every citizen was, to a certain extent, in- 
trusted witb tbese functions, wbicb is not tbe case under tbe 
modem system of political institutions ; and, in tbe second 
place, analogically, tbe same principles, fnutaiia mutandis, will 
r^^ulate our conduct in tbe distribution of rewards and 
punisbmentfl^ towards children, dependants, and so forth. 

Besides, it is scarcely conceivable in bow many instances 
a man is called upon to act as a judge, and to exercise bis 
judicial functions as a divider and distributor of honours and 
rewards, of censures and of punishments, and thus to keep 
in mind the principles which Aristotle here lays down of 
equality and impartiality. 

When we contemplate justice as one of the divine attri- 
butes, it is distributive justice to wbicb we allude. Qod will, 
and always has, dealt with mankind on principles of justice, 
which are in accordance with, and proportioned to, tbe 
position amongst created beings in which be has himself 
placed him. He is the distributor of rewards and punish- 
ments to every man according to lus worksi, the punisbcr 
of the ungodly, tbe rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him. He doubtless weighs well, with that strict and un- 
erring justice of which Omniscience alone is capable, the 
circumstances and privileges of each individual, according to 
that analogy which is implied in the foUowing words of 
inmration : — ^ To whom much is given, firom bim much 
shul be required.** 

The second division of particular justice may alfio l*e 
viewed in two bgbts. Firstly, as that habit by which the 
state, either by criminal or civil processes, corrects the in- 
equalities wbicb unjust conduct produces between man and 
man ; and, Secondly, as the liabit, the observance of whioh 
prevents individuals from violating tbe principles of equality 
which we are bound to observe in our dealings or interoourve 

with each other. u,g ,zea^y ^v.v.g.^ 
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We may illustrate the nature of oorrectiTe justice bj 
reference to our own judicial system in the following way : — 
In civil actions, such as for assault, seduction, &c, the amount 
of the injury inlQicted is estimated in the form of damages. 
The defenduit 'is presumed to have more than he ought, and 
the plaintiff less by this amount, and the equality is re- 
stored by the former paying to the latter the dsmages 
assessed by the juiy. In criminal cases — the state, and not 
the person against whom the offence has actually been com- 
mitted, is considered the injured party. A certain diminu- 
tion has taken place in the public security of life and 
property, and the balance is restored by the penalty, either 
as to person or property, which the law inflicts. 

There still remain to be considered the principles of com- 
mutative justice ; but these Aristotle has not laid down 
quite so clearly as he has those of the other two divisions. 
He, evidently, as fisur as can be seen from* the fifth chapter, 
considers it as a branch of corrective justice, but, at the 
same time, as regulated in some degree by the principles of 
distributive justice also. Equality is maintained by an 
equivalent payment for the commodities exchanged or pur- 
chased ; and, therefore, arithmetical proportion is observed, 
as in corrective justice; but this equivalent is estimated, 
and the commodities and the parties compared, according to 
the law of geometrical proportion. 

There is one point which requires observation as presenting 
an apparent difficulty. How is it that Aristotle considers 
natund justice as a division of political justice, whereas it 
might be supposed that the immutable principles of jus- 
tice were im])lanted in, and formed a part of man s natiu«, 
antecedently even to any idea of his social condition as a 
member of political society! The answer to this ques- 
tion is, that the natural state of man is his soda! condition. 
Under any other circumstances, it would be in vain to look 
for the development of any one of his fiioulties. The his- 
tory of the human race never presents man to us except in 
relation to his fellow-man. Even in savage life, the rude 
elements of dvil society are discoverable. If we could con- 
ceive the existence of an individual isolated from the rest of 
his species, he would be a man only in outward form, he 
would posPCSR no sense of right and wrong, no moral senti- 
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mentS) no ideas on tbe subject of natund justice. The 
principles of natural justice are doubtless immutable and 
eternal, and would be the same had the man never existed ; 
but as fiir as man is concerned, the development of them 
must be sought for in him as we find him ; that is, in his 
social condition, and no other. 

In the tenth chapter Aristotle treats of equity, the prin- 
ciples of which furnish the means of correcting the imperfec- 
tions of law. These imperfections are unavoidable, because, 
fix>m the nature of things, the enactments of law must be 
universal, and require adaptation to particular cases. 

I. — 1, 2. Justice is roughly defined as the habit from 
which men are apt to perform just actions and entertain 
just wish^ 

Injustice is the contrary habit. 

3, 4. The same capacity and science comprehends within 
its sphere contraries, but a habit cannot be of contraries. 

And if we know the things connected with a habit, we 
know the habit itself 

5 — 7. Therefore, if we know what &h»:oy means, we know 
what BiKatoy and hiKaioffvtnff mean. 

Now, &^iKoy implies the unlawful and the unequal. 

Therefore, the just is the lawful and the equal. 

8 — 11. The object of the law is to direct and enforce 
virtue. 

12 — 14. Therefore, justice, which has to do with law, is 
perfect virtue, oonsidei^ not absolutely, but relatively. 

II. — 1 — 5. Besides this universal justice, there is a ])arti- 
cular justice also, which is violated when the law is bi*okeii 
for the sake of gain. 

It difiers from universal justice as a part from a whole. 

6, 7. The consideration of universal justice is dismissed. 

8. 9. Particular justice is of two kinds. 

i\.) Distributive of the honours, «tc of the state. 
2.) Corrective, in transactions between man and man. 
Transactions are twofold — ^^'oluntary and involuntary. 
III. — 1. Justice implies equality. 
The equal is a mean between more and less. 
Therefore the just is a mean. 
2. It is conversant with four terms at least, two persons 

and two thuigS. uigmzea uy x^j v^'v^'pt iv^ 
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3---7. Distribative justioe pays Teq)ect to the relative 
merits of the persons, and in it geometrical proportion is 
observed. 

TV, — 1 — 3. The province of corrective justice, is transac- 
tions of all kinds. 

In it no respect is paid to persons. 

The object of it is to rom^j inequalities of loss and gain. 

Under these terms are included all cases of wrong ; as the 
doer of a wrong may bo considered as a gainer, and the 
injured party a loser. 

The proportion observed is aiithmeticaL 

4. The corrective just is a mean between loss and gain. 

5. The judge is a living personi£catipn of the principle. 

6. 7. From his remedying inequality according t^ the rule 
of arithmetical proportion, arises the etymology of the term 

8 — 10. The method of determining the mean explained 
and illustrated. 

V. — 1. The Pythagoreans were wrong in considering reta- 
liation (iirXwc) as justice. 

That it is not distributive justice, is self-evident. 

It is not corrective justice, because in many cases it would 
be unjust. 

2. iBy retaliation (t:aT avaXoyiar) civil society is held 
together. 

3. This proportion is attained by what Aristotle terms 
diametrical conjunction. 

And equality is produced by observing the relative pro- 
portion between persons and things. 

4. This cannot be effected without a common measure. 

5 — 9. This conunon measure is demand, or its substitute, 
money. . 

10—12. It is the least fluctuating standard of value, and 
a pledge that we can at any time get what we want. 

14, 15. Justice differs from all the other virtues in the 
following respect ; that they are mean states^ whereas iu 
justice TO ^itMioy is itself the mean. 

In conclusion, Aristotle defines justice and injustice. 

YI. — 1, 2. It does not follow that a man is unjust be- 
cause he commits an unjust act 

3. Political justice is that which exists between members 
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of a fir«e oomnramty, and thia^ as well as abetraot jturtioe, is 
the object of Axisiotle*8 inyestigatioiL 

7. Justioe in the cases of master and slave, father and 
diildy is not the same as political justice ; but that between 
husband and wife most resembles it 

YIL — 1. Political or social justice is of two kinds. 
(1.) Natural (2.) L^al 

The former is everywhere the same, the latter is arbitrary. 

2, 3. They are wrong who hold that all things just art! 
matters of law, and that there is no natural unchangeable 
principle of justice. 

4. L^Bial justice depends upon agreement^ and Taries in 
different countries, like their measures of com and wine. 

5, 6. Before a thing is committed, it is unjust {a^uMt) ; 
when committed, it is an act of injustice {uilictifjia) ; so like- 
wise, a just act is BiKtuowpayrtfia, the correction of an unjust 
act, ^maitafjM, 

YIII. — 1, 2. The justice or injustice of an act is deter- 
mined by its being voluntaiy or involuntaiy. 

3—6. A voluntajy act in that which is done knowingly, 
not by compulsion nor by accident. 

7. Yoluntaiy acts are done from deliberate preference, or 
not. 

8. 9. If a hurt takes place accidentally, it is an accident 
If without wicked intent, it is an error. 

10. If knowingly, but without previous deliberation, it is 
an unjust act 

11, 12. If a man acts onirpoaiptvi^, he is an unjust man. 
13. He who acts justly on Tpoaiptmc is a just man. 

IX. — 1. Can a man be injured with his own consent ? 

2. The same question may arise as to being justly dealt with. 

3, 4. Is he who has suffered an injury always necessarily 
injuredt 

5, Can a man injure himself! 

6 — 8. These qu^tions are answered at once, by statinpr, 
that, in order that a man may be injured, the condition is iv- 
qmsite, that the hurt should be inflicted against liis will. 

The case of the incontinent man, who often harms himself, 
constitutes no objection. 

9. Does he who has awarded too great a sluu^ or he \v]io 
receives it, commit the injury ? ^.g izea uy GoOglc 
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Does he who awards too litUe to himflelf injure himself f 

10. The seoond question is already answered bj the &ct 
that the harm he snfiBsrs is not against his wilL 

11 — 14. To the first the answer is, that it is the distri- 
butor, and not the reoeiyer, who acts unjustly. 

The reoeiver does unjust actSy but does not act unjustly. 

He who decides through ignorance is unjust in a certain 



15, 16. People are apt to think that the practice and 
knowledge of justice are easy. 

This is not the case. 

17, 18. For in estimating the justice or injustice of an 
action, we must look not to the act, but the habit. 

X. — 1, 2. How is it if equity differs from justice, that it as 
well as justice is praiseworthy f 

3—7. Although they differ, they are not opposed ; the fact 
b^ng, that equity corrects the errors of law, which errors 
' are unavoidable, because the general enactments of the law 
will not always apply to particular cases. 

8. The equitable man is one who does not push the letter 
of the law to the furthest or the worst side, but is disposed 
to make allowances. 

XI. — 1, 2. Although it has been already proved that a 
man cannot injure himself Aristotle adduces additional 
aignments in support of this position. 

In universal justice he cannot, because to do what the 
law forbids is an offence against the law, not against himself. 

For example, suicide is an offence against the law. 

3 — 5. Fourreasonsarealsogiven to prove that a man can- 
not injure himself in particular injustice. 

6, 7. Is it worse to injure or to be injured 1 

Both are bad ; but to injure is the worse, as implying de- 
pravity ; but^ accidentally, to be injured may be worse. 

8, 9. Metaphorically a man may be said to injure himself 
liecause we may imagine a kind of justice subsisting between 
the two parts of his souL 
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BOOK VI. 

Introduciory. — In this book Aristotle has two objects in 
▼iew : to treat of the intellectual virtueSy and to show the 
relation in which right reason stands to moral virtue. Ac- 
cording to the definition which he gave of moral Tirtue, the 
intellect is the directing and goyeming power, to whose 
dictates and suggestions the other parts of man's nature 
must be obedient^ and right reason and the possession of an 
intellectual virtue (^n/ircc) has the province of deciding the 
relative mean, which constitutes the characteristic of virtuous 
habits. 

Now, referring to the division of the soul in the first 
book, we find that one part is purely rsttionaL The object- 
matter of this part of the soul is truth : truth in necessary, 
and truth in contingent matter. The habits of mind which 
contemplate truth in necessary matter are, that whidi 
takes cognizance of principles (vovc), and that which takes 
cognizance of deductions ff^om principles (eirc^r^/ii;). These 
two combined make up vw^ia, which implies a perfect know- 
ledge of scientific truth. In contingent matter, the habit 
which takes cognizance of moral truth is ^yfitric, and that 
which operates upon truth as related to productions is rix^^h 

These, then, are the five intellectual habits which Aristotle 
considers it necessary to discuss as connected with the 
subject of ethics. Of course, it must not be supposed that 
this discussion will embrace the whole of Aristotle*s psycho- 
logical system, as this must be sought for in his Treatise 
on the SouL 

I. — 1 — 3. Since we ought to choose the mean, and since 
right reason determioes what that mean is, we must investi- 
gate the subject of right reason. 

4. The soul has been supposed to consist of two parts : 
the rational, in which the intellectual virtues reside; the 
irrational, which is the scat of the moral virtues. The 
rational part is subdinded into the iwionifioviKovy which con- 
templates necessary matter, and the XoyimKoVf which con- 
templates contingent matter. ^J'^^ " "v ^^^^^^ 
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By XoyiffTiKov Aristotle means deliberatiye, for no one 
deliberates respecting necessary matter. 

Bight reason must be the virtue of one of these parts. 
In order, therefore, to see what it is^ we must ascertain whac 
is the tpyoy of each. 

n. — 1, 2. There are three principles or functions of the 
soul which influence moral action and truth. 

These are sensation, intellect^ and appetite. 

Now sensation is the origin of no moral action. The 
origin of moral action is irpocUpemc, which is made up of 
6p€Bic and \6yoC' Iff therefore, the action is virtuous, tlie 
ipilic must be right, and the Xoyoc true. 

Therefore truth is the tpyov of the reasoning or deliliera* 
tive part 

3. It is evident that truth is the epyoy of the scieutiiic 
part 

4, 6. Practical intellect, and not pure intellect, is the 
motive principle of moral action. 

6. Nothing past is the object of deliberate preference. 
IIL — 1. There are five habits by which the soul arrives at 
truth, — art^ science, prudence, wisdom,* and intuition. 

2. Science is conversant with things eternal, immutable, 
and is acquired by learning. 

3. We leam by means of induction and syllogism. 

To know a subject scientifically, we must not only know 
&cts^ but also the logical connection between them, and the 
first principles from which they are derived 

4. Therefore science is ^ a demonstrative habit** But in 
order to make the definition complete, all those other parts 
of it must be added which are given in the Later Analy- 
tics, L 1, 2. 

rV. — 1, 2. Contingent matter may be either made or 
practised. 

Therefore there must be two habits conversant with con- 
tingent matter ; namely, a practical habit joined with reason, 
and a productive habit joined with reason. 

* Although 9o4ia is tometimet trtiulated tcienoe, and donbtkit it 
docs imply that knowledge of •bttrmct truth which is impUed hj that 
term. I hsTe pr eferred, on the whole, translating it wisdom, because wis« 
dom is used by old English authors in ths same way in which eofia is ^ t 

used by the Greeks, to express skill in the nrta. — See Exodus xjowL 1. Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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The latter of these is art 

3. Art is conTersant with three processes : prodnotion, 
contrivanoe, and contempktion as to the mode of contriying 
and producing. 

4. A relation sabsists between chance and art 

Art is defined ''a habit of makings joined with true reason.** 

Y. — 1. According to his common practice, Aristotle inyes- 
tigates what prudence is, by considering it in the concrete. 

The prudent man is one who is apt to deliberate respecting 
that which is his interest 

2. The matter of ippoytifric differs from that of linoTiifiri. 

Prudence, therefore, is a true habit joined with reason, 
and practical, having to do with the subjects of human good 
and eviL 

4. Tliis definition is illustrated by the examples of Pericles 
and others, and also by the etymology of aia^tpovifvti, 

5. It is clear that intemperance destroys tppoinnffic, although 
it may not pervert om* ideas on scientific subjects. 

Prudence differs from art 

6. (1.) Because in prudence there are no degrees of excel- 

lence, in art there are. 
(2.) Because in art voluutaxy error is better, in pru- 
dence worse. 

Prudence, finally, must be something more than a mere 
habit joined with reason ; for such habits can be forgotten, 
prudence cannot 

YL — 1. There must be a habit which takes cognizance of 
those first principles from which science drag's its conclusions. 

It cannot be science, for that is a demonsti-ative habit 

It cannot be art or prudence, because they are conversant 
with contingent matter. 

2. It cannot be wisdom, because wisdom demands demon- 
stration. 

Therefore it must be vovc (intuition). 

YIL — 1. In the arts^ by the term wisdom (frofia) wo 
mean skilL 

But there is a general sense of the term, as well as tliis 
q>eoialone. 

2, 3. Wisdom is the most accurate of all knowledge. 

It knows the principles, and the facts deduced from them. 

It is, therefore, intuition and science o^jfu^in^^^g^f^OT.^^ 
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It surpasses political science or prudence, (1) inasmuch as 
the subjects with which it is conversant are superior to man. 



!2.) Because its subjects are inYsriable. 
3.) - 



Because, in a certain sense, even brute animals may 
be said to be prudent 
i, 6. Wisdom is superior to the science of social life, be- 
cause, though man may be superior to all other animals, still 
there are many other things more divine than man. 
Wisdom, therefore, is science, combined with intuition. 
Hence Anaxagoras, Thales, iui., are called wise, but not 
prudent 

7. Prudence must have a knowledge of particulars as well 
as of universals. 

8. Nay, particulars may possibly be even more important 
than universals. 

YIIL — 1. Political prudence and prudence are the same 
habit, but they differ, in that the object of the former is the 
good of the state, that of the latter the good of the individual 

2. There are various species of prudence, which are best 
exhibited in the following table : — 

Pntdence. 
I 

Individaal prodenoe, EAWnomic. Politual. 

(properiy termed I 

nmdenceV I 



pradeoce). 



LegisUUve. AdministratiTe, 
(properly called 
political;. 



DeliberatiTe. Judicial. 

3, 4. Prudence properly relates to our own afiaira, and hence 
politicians are sometimes called busy-bodies. But still the 
happiness of the individual is so intimately involved with 
the good of his fuiuily and his country, that we cannot be | 
devoted to the one to the exclusion of the others. 

6, 6. Prudence is not easy to acquire ; in proof of which 
we may adduce the fact that young men may become awftol^ 
but not easily ^n/ioc. Besides, the possibility of error is 
twofold,— in the universal and the particular. Digitized by GoOgle 
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Fradenoe is not sdenoe ; because sdenoe is converaaat with 
a]iiTeraa]% pradenee with particulars. 

These particulars are not the first principles £rom which 
scientific conclusions are deduced, of which fovc takes cogni- 
cance, but (l<rxara) the last results at which we arrive after 
deliberation, which are peroeiyed by common sense. There- 
fore prudence is opposed to intuition.* 

IX. — 1. Prudence implies deliberation, which is a kind of 
investigation. 

Good deliberation is not science ; because no one investi- 
gates what he know& 

2. It is not happy conjecture ; for this is qtuck, whereas 
deliberation requires time. 

It is not, therefore, sagacity. 

3. It is not opinion. 

It is a correctness ; not of science, because in science 
there can be no error, and therefore no correctness. 

Nor of opinion; because the correctness of opinion is 
truth. 

4. It is a correctness of hayoia, not simply, but of the 
intellect pursuing a deliberative process. 

5 — 8. In whaty then, does correctness of delibemtion 

The goodness of the end. 
The propriety of the mean. 
The sufliciency of the time. 

9. Hence Aristotle derives his definition of ivtovXia, 

X. — 1. Intelligence is not identical with science or opinion ; 
for if it were, as all men are cs^ble of acquiring scienct* 
and forming opinions, all men might be intelligent ; but 
this is not the case. 

2 — 5, It is not conversant with the objects of science, 
but with those of prudence. 

It difiers £rom prudence, in that prudence dictates and 
prescribes, intelligence judges and decides. 

XL — 1. Candour (yp^^fin) is the con-cct decision of the 
equitable man. 

Fellow-feeling {(nryyrtifitj), the correct discriminatiug can- 
dour of the equitable man. 

* The Apxai, or prindpia tdeiMli, are those first principles which are 
incspahlc of deroonstratioii. The principia agendi are •ie^'^tai or the 
la^t resiilU of deliberation. 
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2—4. E^CovXia, evyeaic, ymaiu}^ and movc, or tiiaBiiciiQ 
(which here means practical common senses the habit which 
takes cognizance of the practical extremes^ are the practical 
habitfl^ and all tend to the same point, and are nsoally found 
combined in the same person As the practical habits seem 
not to be the result of teaching; but rather of observation^ 
they have been thought natural gifts. 

6, This view is corroborated bj the fiMrt that they seem 
peculiarly to belong to certain periods of life. 

6. Hence we ought to pay attention to the sayings of the 
old, even though undemonstrated ; because experience has 
shfluroened their powers of observation. 

XTT. — 1. A question might arise as to the utility of 
wisdom and prudence ; for 

(1.) Wisdom does not contemplate the means of human 



2. (2.) If prudence is merely knowledge, that alone will 

not give us virtuous habits. 

3. (3.) Prudence is useless to whose who already possess 

virtue, and also to those who have noi acquired 
it ; for they can listen to the instructions of those 
who have. 
(4.) It seems absurd that prudence, the inferior, should 
dictate to wisdom, the superior. 

4. To these doubts and questions, it may be answered — 
(1.) That these virtues, because they are Tirtuea^ would 

be eligible for their own sake, even if they pro- 
duced no effect 
(2.) They do produce an effect, as being the formal 
cause of happiness. 

5. (3.) Man*8 Ipyov is accomplished by means of prudence 

and moral virtue. 
6, 7. (4.) Virtue makes the deliberate |ffe&rence correct ; 
but the acts in which the moral principle is 
developed are directed by some other &cul^. 

8. This fiunilty is Itivmni^ (devemeas). If its aim is bad, ' 
it becomes xaytntpyia (craft). 

9. It is not prudence, but is improved and educated 
into prudence. 

Now, when we act morally, we always act upon a syl- ^ j 

klgism. Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Our major premus is — Such and such a thing is the end ; 
our minor — ^This act is such and such a thing. 

Now, prudence supplies the middle term ; and jet no one 
but the good man, whose moral yisiou is not distorted by 
depravitj, can discern it. 

Therefore virtue and prudence are inseparably connected. 

XIII. — 1. Now, as prudence is to cleverness, so is natural 
virtue to virtue proper, ie. perfected and matured. 

2. Natural virtue exists in children, but without intellect 
{vovc) ; it is blind, and may stumble and fidL 

Add vovc, and it becomes virtue proper. 

3, 4. As virtue proper cannot be formed without pru- 
dence, Socrates and others supposed that the virtues were 
prudences. They were partly right and partly wrong. They 
thought the virtues were simply intellectual processes. Aris- 
totle says they are joined with reason. 

5. Prudence, therefore, and moral virtue, are inseparable, 
but when we say this, we mean virtue proper, for the 
natural virtues are separable. 

Aristotle again repeats his former answers to Questions (1) 
and (2), and answers Question (4), by saying that prudence 
prescribes and dictates, not to wisdom, but for the sake of it. 



BOOK VII. 



Inirodudory. — According to the division adopted by 
Michelet^ Aristotle here commences the third part of his 
treatise ; namely, that which treats of the instrumentab to 
virtue Up to this point he has contemplated the virtues, 
both moral and intellectual, theoretically as perfect^ and as if 
mankind were capable of attaining moral and intellectnal 
jjcrfection. This is, of course, the most philosophical way to 
investigate the moral laws of man*s nature, as well as the 
iihysical laws by which the material universe is governed, 
but before the results to wliich we arrive can be reduced to 
practice, they, in both cases, require to be modified by facts 
and by experience. 

Kow, whether man can or cannot attain to perfect virtue, 
there can be no doubt that if he aims at ha|>pine8B^ he must 
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endeayour to do so. He mxust labour to form imperfect 
habits of yirtae in his (mward course towards the acquisitioii 
of perfect Tirtae. He must eamestlj striye to improve 
them day bj day, and thus gradually approach nearer and 
nearer to the standard of absolute perfection, which is coinci- 
dent with the idea of perfect virtue. Now, in order to this, 
he must strive to form habits of self-control; he must 
struggle against the obstacles which the infirmities of his 
natural constitution place in his way ; he must master as 
well as he can his passions, which, by their strength and evil 
bias, lead him astray from the ri^t path. 

The imperfect habit of self-restraint which man will thus 
form, and which, by perseverance, he will improve and 
strengthen, is termed by Aristotle €yt:p<\reia (continence), 
to distinguish it frt>m vu^poaitvri (temperance), which implies 
that the bad passions and appetites are entirely overcome, 
and are completely under the control of right reason. 

The imperfect habit, then, is evidently instrumental, and 
necessarily instrumental, to the formation of the perfect one ; 
and to the investigaticm of the nature of this habit, and the 
subjects related, Aristotle devotes this book. 

We must next inquire with what view Aristotle has 
introduced here the subjects of heroic virtue and brutality. 
There is no point which he so earnestly endeavours to im- 
press upon liis hearers as this, that the subject of ethical 
philosophy is human hi^piness, and virtue and vice, so far as 
they come 'within the province of man, and so far as his 
moral nature is capable of them. But as there are beings 
whose nature is superior to that of man, that is, the Deity, 
and, according to the popular belief (which he always con- 
siders deserving of respect and consideration), demi-gods and 
heroes, so aie there human beings who, by defect of nature, 
or early depravity, have become d^praded below the rank 
which man occupies amongst created beings. 

The virtue which belongs to the former Aristotle desig- 
nates heroic virtue ; the vice which characterizes the latter ' 
he terms brutality. The discussion of these must not be, 
of course, considered as forming part of Aristotle's ethical \ 
system, but rather as questions of curiosity parallel to his 
examination of man's moral liabits, and helping tu illustrate ^^ . 

and throw light on their nature. Digitized by CjOOQIc 
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The attempt which Socrates and his followers made to 
establish the pnrelj intellectual nature of moral virtue, the 
exactness and mathematical certainty of moral sdence^ and 
of the reasoning processes by which its &ct8 and phenomena 
are demonstrated, causes another question to arise connected 
with the subject of continence. This is, whether the inconti- 
nent man acts contrary to knowledge. 

These two dogmas are directly contradictory to the moral 
theory of Aiistotlo, and, notwithstanding what he says in 
the conclusion respecting the superiority of the happiness 
and satis&ction derived from intellectual contemplation, he 
is consistent in oombatiDg them throughout 

L — 1, 2. There are three forms of what is to be avoided in 
morals—vice, incontinence, and brutality. 

Three contrary to these to be sought — ^virtue, contioence, 
heroic virtue. 

3. Heroic virtue and brutality are extremely rare. The 
latter is generally found amongst savages, and those suffering 
from disease or maiming. 

4. Aristotle, in treating of continence and patience, incon- 
tinence and effeminacy, states and discusses the opinions^ 
generally entertained, and then examines and solves diffi- 
culties. 

5. The opinions commonly held are seven in number ; thesr. 
he enumerates and afterwards dujcusses in the subsequent 
chapters. 

II. — 1. He first discusses Opinion IIL ; namely, how one 
who forms a right conception can be incontinent. 

Socrates thought it absurd that, if a man had knowledge, 
anything else should master him. 

2. Otiiers thought that an incontinent man might posses, 
not knowledge, but opinion. 

If they mean a w&ak opinion, and his desires are stron^^, 
then to yield is pardonable ; but incontinence is blameabh*. 
and nothing blameable is pardonable 

3. K not a weak opinion, or knowledge, they must menu 
prudence (this is Opinion VI.) ; but it is impossible, aocor<i- 
ing to Aristotle*s theory already laid down, for the same ma:i 
to be prudent and incontinent 

4. If the continent man resists strong and bad desires, 
he is not the same as the tcmperati^ ti4ti Xthi^^i^^- 

d 
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liion IV.) ; if he redsta weak onefl^ there is nothing great in 
80 doing. 

5. If continence is the same as perseverance in every 
opinion, it would sometimes be bad, and incontinence would 
be good. (Opinion IL) 

6. Again, if, by sophistical reasonings a man is led to 
admit premisses and therefore is forced to admit, but cannot 
approve of the conclusion, he would be considered inconti- 
nent, because unable to re^te the argument. 

7. Thirdly, If this is the case, incontinence, together with 
folly, would make up virtue. 

8. FcfwrQdy, On this supposition, incontinence would be 
incurable, and therefore worse than intemperance, which 
cannot be the case. 

These four arguments refute Opinion IL 

9. If temperance and continence are conversant with every- 
thing, what is meant by simple continence 9 (Opinion Vll.) 

UL — 1—4. Certain questions are here proposed, of which 
the first and most important is answered in the following 
manner. That the temperate and the continent are con- 
versant with the same object-matter, but they differ in their 
relation to it. 

The temperate and intemperate act from deliberate prefer- 
ence ; the incontinent knows what is rights but does not 
pursue it. 

b. As to the question whether the incontinent acts con- 
trary to knowledge, it may be said that knowledge implies 
either the possession only, or the possession and use of it 

G. In the syllogisms of moral action, there are two pre- 
misses, the universal and the particular. Now, a man may 
possess both, but only use the universaL 

7. There is also a difference in the universal : it may 
relate partly to oneself partly to the matter in hand. If 
the particular to be attached to the universal, as a minor 
to a major premiss, relates to oneself then the knowledge of 
the major involves that of the minor ; if it relates to the 
matter in hand, this knowledge is not implied : in the one 
case it would be strange that a man possessing knowledge 
should act wrong ; in t^e other it would not. 

8. Again, some obstacle, such as sleep, madness^ to which 

passion is similar, may prevent knowledge from acting. ^g.^.^^^ ^^ GoOqIc 
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9. We must not sappose that the uttenuioe of moral 
sentimentB is a proof of Imowledge exerting itself 

10, 11. The question may also be oonsidered phTsicallj, 
that is, aooording to the principles on which the mind carries 
on its operationa 

As we always act on a syllogism, suppose, for example, the 
presence in the mind of ^e minor premiss, " This is sweet," 
the knowledge of which we gain by aUBtinc (sensation, either 
mental or bodUyV To this we may apply, as a major 
premiss^ ^Evexytning sweet is pleasant, instead of one 
which forbids self-indulgence. The consequence is, that if 
we axe under the influence of desire or appetite, we act 
wrong. Had we applied the other major premiss, we should 
have acted rigbt. Hence it is desire, and not the opinion to 
which we have logically come^ which opposes right reason. 
In other words, in the case of incontinence, desire resists 
reason, and is Tiotorious; whereas, if it had not been for 
desire, we should have come to a light conclusion, and acted 
in obedience to the dictates of reason. 

12. Brutes, therefore, cannot be incontinent, because they 
act from instinct, and not from a reasoning process. 

13, 14. How the incontinent is to r^;ain the knowledge 
he has lost, Aristotle considers a question for the physiolo- 
gist (The term " physical* as used in this chapter, of course 
includes meti^hysics.) 

lY. — 1. Is there such a thing as incontinence "simply** 
or " absolutely f (Opinion VII.) 

It is plain that the continent and patient are so with 
reqpeot to pleasures and pains. 

2. The causes of pleasures are of two kinds : — 
(1.) Necessary. (2.) Unnecessaiy. 

When a man is incontinent with respect to the latter, we 
add the difference, as^ for instance, we say — 

3. Incontinent of anger, of gain, 6ce, The term inconti- 
nenoe is applied analogically. 

4. Those who are incontinent in bodily enjoyments, we 
call incontinent simply. 

A proof of this is, that it is only this incontinence which 
is blamed as a vice, and not as an error. 

5. Another proof is, that, with respect to these pleasures, 
men are called effeminate QioXaKoiy jiymzeu uy ^^^^k^k^-^lk^ 

d 2 ^ 
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Deliberato preferenoe makes the diflferenoe between intem- 
pennoe and inoontineiice. 

6. The d^pree of intemperanoe is inTeraelj as the strength 
of the temptation. 

7. Pleasant things may be arranged under three heads : — 

t Those which are in their natore eligible. 
The oontraiy to these. 
Those which are between botL 
e inccmtinent with respect to the first and second 
kind are not blamed for desiiing them, but for excess in so 



9. Still, as these pleasores aie not Ticions, the excess, 
thoogh blameable, does not amount to Tice. 

Tb9 term incontinent b applied beoaoae of the similarity 
of the affection, just as we may call a man a bad physician, 
although we would not call him a bad man. 

Y. — 1 — 3. Things pleasant are divided in the following 
way : — 

Nmtiurallj. Unnttanllj. 



I — — I I i ^f 

Simply. Partiallj' Fh>iii maiming. Custom. Deprared 
to differeot tutet and 

kindi of diapoaitioiit. 

animaUand 



4 — 8. No one would call him incontinent in idiom nature 
or custom is the cause of his diseased state ; such a man, 
strictly speaking, is not vicious^ but vitiated, and his state is 
a morbid one. 

9. If he does conquer his brutal inclination, he is only 
called continent metaphorically. 

YL — 1 — 3. Incontinence of anger is less disgraceful than 
mcontinenoe of desire. 

(1.) Because anger does appear to listen to reason, but 
listens imperfectly ; whilst desire rushes to en- 
joyment, in obedience to mere instinct 
4, 5. (2.) Anger is more natural, and therefore more par- 
donable, than desire, even when carried to excess. 
6. (3.) Anger is open in its attacks, desire is insidious, 

and therefore more unjust ^.^-^-^^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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7. (4.) The feeling of anger is attended -with pain, and is 

not aooompanied with wanton insolence ; but the 
gratification of lustful desires is attended with 
pleasure^ and implies wanton insult alsa 

8. The object-matter of continence is the bodily pleasures 
which are proper to man. The term cannot be applied to 
brutes, because they, like insane persons^ have no ddiberate 
preference. 

9. Brutality is, morally considered, not so bad as Tice, but 
it is more terrible ; because it implies the entire absence and 
want^ not the corruption of the best principle. 

YIL — 1. The incontinent is he who is disposed to yield 
to such pleasures as most men are superior to. 

The continent is superior to those pleasures to which 
most men yield. 

Substitute pains for pleasures, and the former case is that 
of the effeminate, the latter that of the patient. 

The moral character of most men is something between 
these two. 

2. He who pursues pleasure in excess, or avoids bodily 
pain from deliberate preference, is intemperate. 

He b incapable of repentance, and therefore incurable. 

3. The incontinent and effeminate are not so bad as the 
intemperate. 

4. 5. Continence is opposed to incontinence, patience to 
effisminacy. Patience implies resistance, continence victory ; 
therefore continence is better than patience. 

6. To yield to excessiye pleasure and pain b by no means 
astonishing, but pardonable. 

But to yield to pleasures and pains which most men resist, 
is astonislung. 

7. He who is devoted to sport is effeminate, rather than 
intemperate. 

8. There are two sorts of incontinence ; namely, weakness 
and precipitancy. 

9. The latter is that to which the quick and choleric are 
liable. 

Yin. — 1. Intempemnce is not inclined to repentance, 
incontinence is ; therefore the former, like chronic diseases, va 
incurable, the latter, like acute diseaaei^ is curable ; the latter 
is unperoeiyed, the former not so. " « " " "' ^^^q.^ 
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2. Of inoontinent penoiu^ oi hcarantoi are the better. 

3. Inoontineiioe is not Tioe absolutely, but only in a 
certain senae, because the principle of moral action is not 
corrupted. 

4. 6, The intemperate acts £rom a perverted principle, and 
his state, therefore, is a hopeless one. 

IX. — 1. The question (IL) is again oonsidered ; namely, 
whether the continent man is identical with him who abides 
by his opinion. 

The answer is, that those are absolutely continent or in- 
continent who abide by a true opinion, those who abide by 
an opinion of any kind are only accidentally so ; i. e., whether 
they are or are not^ must be decided by the result. 

2. There is a class of persons called obstinate ; they re- 
semble in some measure the continent, but they really differ, 
in that^ even contrary to the suggestions of reason, they, 
influenced by pleasure, abide by their opinion. 

The continent may be persuaded to change, the obstinate 
never. 

3. There are three kinds of obstinate persons : — 
^1.^ The self-opinionated. 

h.S The uneducated. 
(3.) The clownish. 

4. There are also some who depart from their opinions on 
right grounds, e, ^., for the sake of honourable pleasures ; 
these cannot be cidled incontinent. 

5. Since the defect as to the desire of bodily pleasures is 
rare, continence is thought to be opposed to incontinence, 
and temperance to intemperance. 

6. The temperate and continent^ and also the intemperate 
and incontinent^ have points in common, although in reality 
they are distinct 

X. — 1. A man cannot be both prudent and incontinent. 
Because prudence implies goodness. 
Because the prudent man not only knows what is 
rights but IB apt and inclined to practise it. 
2. Clevemesa, as it does not imply Tpoaip€atCf is consistent 
with incontinence. 

The incontinent is like a man who pos sesses knowledge, 
but is under the influence of sleep or wine. He acts volun- ^-^ ^ 

tarily, but is not vicious absolutely. He is not unjust Hcoigitized by VjOOQIC 
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roee mbles a state which has good lawi^ but does not use 
them. 

4, 5. Of the two kinds, precipitancy is more curable than 
weakness ; and incontinence, ^^ch is the result of custom, 
than that which is the result of nature. 

As the conduding chapters of this book most probably 
belong to the Eudemean Ethics, and the subject of pleasure 
IB discussed fuUj in Book X., no analysis is given of them. 



BOOK VIII. 



IfUrodudaiy, — ^In popular language, the expression ''a 
state of nature,** is usually applied to man in a savage state ; 
this, however, is by no means a correct or philosophical use 
of ihe term. The real natural state of man is, as Aristotle 
truly asserts, the social state. In no nation was the prin- 
dple of social union more powerfully exemplified than it 
was amongst the Greeks. Their associations for uniting the 
whole race under one common name, their public games 
periodically recurring; their Amphictyonic institutions, which 
existed amongst them in the times of the earliest traditions, 
are instances, on a vast scale, of an '^ esprit de corps,** so to 
speak, a tendency^ to unite closely together, on the principle 
of community of interest Founded as these unions were 
on the ties of race and blood, and consecrated by religious 
oeremonies and observances, in which only those of the same 
race and kindred could participate, they appealed to the 
same principles of human nature which hold together fami- 
lies and relations. They were not merely like the alliances 
between modem states, grounded upon motives of expediency 
and policy, but, theoretically at least, they implied affection ; 
they were, in &ct, international friendshipa 

Again, the intercourse which was kept up between the 
several states <^ Greece by means of xpoitroi and WtKowpoii tot, 
originated in the same mutual feeling towards each other, 
and was a development of the same principle of inter- 
national goodwill It is customaiy to compare this institu- 
tion of the ancient Greeks to the consulate of modem times. 
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DoubUeBs the object and effect prodnoed aro the same; 
namely, the protection of foreigners ; but still the appoint- 
ment of an officer to reside in a foreign country, whose dvity 
it is to watch over the interests of his own coontiymeny 
would give a very inadequate idea of the Qieek systenL 
The Greek Tp6ieyoc was one whose sacred duty it was to wel- 
come as a friend and a brother the citizens of a foreign state, 
whose occupations called him to a land of strangers. And 
these duties, as in the case of the ideXoxp^^eyoc, were often 
voluntarily undertaken. 

Lastly, within the states of Greece themselves, the asso- 
dations which existed for the purposes of mutual combina- 
tion were innumerable, and exerdsed, sometimes for good, 
but &r more frequently for evil, a great influence over the 
political consitution of the different states. The fpavoi or 
Ircupiai were dubs instituted, some for charitable, others for 
convivial purposes. Another class (ifjnropiKal) were for com 
merdal purposes ; and the ^iaaoi were of a religious nature. 
But whatever the primary objects of these combinations or 
unions may have been, they were generally of a political 
nature, and, so far as the testimony of history goes, their 
tendency was generally prejudicial to good order and govern- 
ment ; they were, in fact, antagonists, and formidable ones, 
to constituted authority. Thucydides (Book III. a 82), when 
speaking of the terrible results of we Ooroyrean sedition, 
when moral and political corruption raged throughout the 
states of Greece, and utterly disorganized sodety, mentions 
that irrational audadty was commended as ay^pia ^cVaipoc, 
meaning a devotion to those unions which, at that period of 
political convulsion, usurped the place of genuine patriotism. 

PiBander, too, at a later period of Greek history (BO. 41 1), 
made these unions instrumental in effecting the political 
changes which he contemplated. Thiriwall says (Hutoiy of 
Greece, vol iv. p. 26), " In most of the Greek states^ the 
ambition of individuals, or the conflict of parties^ had given 
rise to a number of private associations^ for purposes ^ther 
mainly or wholly political, some attached to a single leader, 
others united by the common interests <^ the members. 
These dubs were of long standing in Athens. C^on had 
formed one, which rallied round him as its centre, attracted 
not more, perhaps, by his fortune and aUlities than by his ^^r\r\ri^o 

uigiiized by vnOOQ IL 
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piindplefl^ shared the reproach which he incurred by his 
partialis for Sparta^ and proyed its devotedness to his 
person at the battle of Tanagra. It seems to have been by 
means of a similar union that Thncydides, the rival of 
Perides, endeavoured to defeat the attempt of Hyperbolus. 
It was on his command over such associations^ that Aid- 
blades relied for the accomplishment of his ambitious de- 



^ But there appear to have been many political dubs at 
Atbens^ which did not acknowledge any chief^ but merdy 
aimed at certain objects in which all the members were 
equally concerned The defective administration of justice 
exposed unprotected individuals to vexation and wrong, but 
enabled a number who combined their fortunes and credit, 
the more easily to shield each other, or to strike a common 
enemy. Another end for which such coalitions were formed, 
was to control the elections for offices of trust and power, 
either with a view to self-defence, or to the extension of 
their influence. 

^ In every case both the object and the means, if not pod- 
tivdy illegal, were such as the law did not recognize ; the 
mutual attachment of the associates was stronger than the 
ties by which they were bound to the state, and even those 
of blood ; and the law of honour, which generally prevailed 
amongst them, required that they should shrink from no 
sacrifice, and from no crime, which the common interest 
might demand. These associations, therefore, were hot-beds 
of seditious and revolutionary projects; and Phrynicus 
found it easy to engage them on his dde ; and, before he 
left Athens, he had organized an extenave conspiracy among 
them for the immediate subverdon of the democratical 
government.** 

The above brief view of the state of feeling and habit 
prevalent in Greece, in all ages, on these important points, 
will account for the way in which Aristotle treats the sub- 
ject of friendship. It will, hence, be seen why he discusses 
it not only as a virtue of private individuals, but in relation 
to social communions of difierent kinds^ and even to the 
theoiy of dvil government itself 

The place which friendship occupies in ethics is, firstly, 
as being instrumental to moral virtue, as supplying oppor* 
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tnnities for the most aatiafiustoiy ezerdfles of Tirtaoos ener- 
giesy and performance of leli^ye duties ; and, seoondlj, as ' 
being absolutely neoessary to the bapprnesB of man, which 
cannot be complete, unless his amiable affisctions and social 
sympathies are satisfied 

L — 1 — 3. The subject of friendship b introduced, because — 
It is either a yirtue or conjoined with -virtue. 
It is most neoessary to life, to young and old, rich 

and poor. 
The principles of friendship are innate. 
It is the bond of sooial oommunities. 
It supplies the pkoe of justice. 
It is not only neoessary, but honourable. 
According to custom, Aristotle states the opinion 
generally entertained respecting friendship. 
Some say it originates in resemblance. 
Others from physical causes. 

Heraclitua^ for example, asserts it is due to contrariety of 
physical constitution. Empedocles to similarity. 

He dismisses the diBOussion of physical questions, and 
confines himself to moral ones, and proposes to inquire — 
(1.) Can aU be friends, or b it impossible for bad men 

be sot 
(2.) Are there more kinds of friendship than one f 
IL — 1, 2. We must discover what is the object of friendship. 
It is (1.) The good. 
(2.) The pleasant 
(3.) The useful 
Is it then the good, or the apparent good f 
Abstractedly, it is the good ; relatively to the individual, 
it is the apparent good. This distinction, however, will 
make no difference. 

We cannot use the term friendship of fondness for inani- 
mate things ; because friendship must be reciprocaL 
3, 4. Unless reciprocify exists^ the feeling is goodwill. 
Friends, therefore, must feel goodwill to each other, both 
parties must be aware of the feeSngs of each other, and they 
must wish good to each other for one of the throe reasons 
above mentioned. 

nL — 1. There are three kinds of friendship, correspond- ^ , 

ing to the three objects. Digitized by vjOOQIC 
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2. Friendship for the sake of the nsefiil is not realfrieiidship. 
The same is the case with respect to that for the sake of 

the pleasant. 

3. These two kinds of friendship are eaidlj dissolved. 

4 — 6. The former generally is found to exist between the 
old, the latter between the young. 

For this reason the young are apt to be in love. 

They quickly form and quickly put an end to their Mend- 
ships. 

7, 8. The friendship between the good and virtuous is 
respect 

The virtuous are good both absolutely and relatively, and 
as they are likewise mutually pleasant^ their friendship 
therefore comprehends all the essentials of friendship, and 
consequently \& permanent. 

9, 10. Such friendships are rare, as they require time and 
intimacy. 

lY. — 1, 2. The friendships for the sake of the pleasant 
and the usefrd resemble true friendship, because the good are 
pleasant and usefrd to each other. 

3. Friends for the sake <^ the usefrd cease to be so when 
the usefrdness ceases. 

4. For these motives bad men may be frienda 

5. The friendship of the virtuous is alone superior to 
calumny. 

6. False friendships are only called so from analogy. 

7. The same persons are rarely friends for the sake both 
of the pleasant and the usefrd, for these qualifications are 
seldom found combined. 

Y. — 1. As in virtues some are called good according to 
the habit, others according to the energy, so in friend^p, 
absence does not destroy it^ but only impairs the eneigy. 

2. If the absence be long, forgetfrdness is the result. 
The old and morose aie not inclined to friendship. 

3. Those who do not live together and are not intimate 
may be said to resemble those who have goodwill rather 
thsoi friendship. 

The friendship of the good, therefore, is friendship in the 
highest sense. 

4. The feeling of fondness resembles a passion, friendship 

ttSell a naOlb* uigmzeu uy v^_j v^vypc iN^ 
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The good when thej love their ficiend love that which b 
good to themselves. 

YL — 1, 2. The old and the morose are less suited than 
others to friendship, but still thej are perfectly capable of 
entertaining goodvnlL 

3. It b impossible to entertain true friendship for many, 
because — 

(1.) It resembles an excess of feeling, and this can only 

be felt towards one object 
(2.) It requires experience and intimacy. 
We may be friends with many dm ro j^piioifiov and lik to 
ifiv. 

4. The friendship Itk ro ffiv most resembles true friend- 
ship. 

That dca ro \pft9tfioy is that of tradesmen. 

5. The happy and prosperous require pleasant friends, and 
not useful ones. 

6. Men in power require friends of both kinds, because 
the two qualities are seldom found in the same person. 

The good man combines both ; but he will not be a friend 
to a man in power unless he is his superior in goodness^ so 
as to produce equality between them. 

7. The frtlse friendships bear the name of friendship, from 
their resemblance to the true ; again, they are unlike friend- 
ship in point of permanence and stability. 

VIJL — 1, 2. There b abo friendship between persons who 
are unequal 

In the subdivision of thb kind of friendship, the rebtive 
duties are different, but the necessary equality b produced 
by the person who b inferior in merit being superior in 
strength of a£Eection. 

3. The idea of equality injustice and friendship differs. 

In justice, equality in proportion to merit b considered 
firsts and equality in quantity second ; in friendship, the 



4. The necessity of a certain equality b plain, frt»n the' 
fact that, where the difference of rank b very great, friend- 
ship does not exist 

5. Hence a question has arisen, whether men really 
wish to their friends the greatest goods, because, if they got 

the greatest goodsi they would lose their friendib r^ OOoIp 

igi ize y g 
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VULL — 1 — S. The love of honour leads the majority to 
wiflh to be loved rather than to love ; therefore the majority 
love flattery, for being loved resembles being honoored, 
although in reality it is better. 

4. "Batf notwithstanding this prevalent notion, friendship 
really ocmsists in loving rather than in being loved. 

This is proved by the strength of maternal affection. 

5. Ab, therefore, the essence of friendship is the feeling of 
affection, by the superior strength of this feeling any me- 
quaiity which exists between parties may be readily remedied. 

This stability is insured between the good, because equality 
and similarity, especially in goodness, are the essentials of 
friendship. 

G. The bad, on the contrary, have no stability. 

7, 8. The friendship for the sake of the usefrd is based 
upon the possession of contrary qualities, because the one 
party has what the other wants. 

9. But though, in a certain sense, the contrary wants the 
contrary, what it really wants is the mean, for this is " the 
good- 

IX. — 1. Every community implies a principle of justice 
as well as a principle of friendship. 

These principles are co-extensive. 

2. For example, the relative rights, as weU as the affections 
between parents and children, brothers^ &o. differ, and they 
are in diroct proportion to each other. 

3. All communities come under and form parts of the 
social community, whatever may be the motives for which 
the association b formed. 

Even the social community lias been supposed to be the 
result of some mutual compact for the sake of mutual benefit. 

4. 5. At any rate, all communities or associations are 
formed with a view to advantage or pleasure. 

Corresponding friendships will accompany these commu* 
nitiea 

X. — 1 — 5. There are three kinds <^ political constitutions 
and three corruptions of them. 
(I.) Monarchy. 
f2.) Aristocracy. 

(3.) limocracy. ^_ CZr\r\n]o 

Of tneae^ monarchy is the best^ and timocracy the worst 
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The thioe oorraptions i 

(1.) Tyramiy. 

h.\ Oligazchj. 

(3.) Demoonuy. 
Of iheee, tyrannj isthe worst, and democnu^ the least bad. 

6. Besemblanoes to these constitutioiis may be found in 
domestic life. 

The relation between a &ther and his children is like that 
between a king and his subjects. 

7. That between a master and his slaves is like a tyranny. 
That between husband and wife resembles an aristocraoy. 
This relation, if the husband is oyerbearing; degenerates 

into one which resembles an oligarchy. 

8. The relation between brouiers is like a timocracy. 
The state of families without a master is like a demo- 
cracy. 

XL — 1, 2. In each of these forms, there is a friendship 
co-extensiye with the just in eacL 

The friendship between a king and his subjects is like 
that between a fether and his children, only that the latter 
b superior in the amount of benefits confermL 

3. The friendship between husband and wife is the same 
as in an aristocracy. 

4. The friendship in a timocracy jb like that between bro- 
thers, and also that between companions. 

5. There is but little friendsliip in the corrupt forms^ as 
there is but little justice. 

In a tyranny there is least of all, perhaps none. 

6. 7. In like manner, there is none between master and 
slave, so £ur forth as he is a slave, although there may be, so 
£ur forth as he b a man. 

In a democracy there b most friendship, because equab 
have many things in common. 

XTT, — 1. All friendships are baaed upon community, 
which b either natural or by compact 

Civil communities exist in virtue of a compact 

2 — 4. The friendships between relatives are by nature, and 
all depend upon the parental 

The love of parents b stronger than that of children, 
because children are, as it were, part of themselvefl^ and it 
has abo ezbted for a longer time. ^.g.^.^^, .^ GoOglc 
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5. Brothiera love one another^ beoaii8eih07 axe qMroDgfi^ 
tbeaame parentB.* 

The friendship of brothers resembles that between oom- 
panions. 

The friendship between all other relations is owing to 
the same cause. 

6. The friendship of children towards their parents, and 
of men towards the gods, is^ as it were, towards something 
saperior. 

7 . The friendship between man and wife owes its origin 
to nature ; but besides, thej marry for the sake of mutual 
help and comfort. 

This friendship unites the usefrd, the pleasant, and, if the 
parties be yirtuous, the good. 

8. Children are a common good, and therefore a bond of 
union between man and wife. 

"yiTT. — ly 2. In equal friendships, disputes arise almost 
exdusivelj in those friendships which are for the sake of the 
useful 

3, 4. In friendship {or the sake of the pleasant^ disputes 
tare ridiculous. 

5. Friendship for the sake of the useful is of two kinda 
(l.) Moral (2.) Legal 

6. Moral friendship is not upon settled q)ecified terms, 
legal is. 

In it a man gives as to a friend, but still he expects to 
reoeiye an equivalent. 

7. Indeed, it is the duty of the receiver of a kindness to 
make a return, if he is able to do sa 

8. He must measure tho value of the &vour received, 
and estimate the kindness of the giver, and make his return 
accordingly. 

9. The amduaion to which Aristotle comes appears to be 
that the benefit conferred on the receiver must be the measure. 

In friendships for the sake <^ virtue, the measure is the 
rpoaipiffic of the giver. 

XIV. — 1,2. In unequal friendshipfl^ dilutes arise, because 
each thinks he has less than his due. 

• Coin|Mre MaUchi xi. 10 : " Hare we not aU one Father ?— hath not 
one Ood created as ? Why do we deal traacfaeronsl j erery man against 

Bli Drotnef r uigmzea uy 'v_JV>'v>''it iv. 
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Both appear to be right ; both ought to get more, but not 
more of tiie same thing. 

The saperior should get more honour, the needj more 
profit. 

3. This rule is observed in political communities. 

4. 'Every man must make his return according to his 
ability. More than this, friendship cannot demand. 

In some cases, an adequate return cannot be made, as^ for 
instance, to parents. 

Hence it may be lawful for a lather to disown his son, but 
not for a son to disown his &ther. 



BOOK IX. 



IfUrodudory, — ^In this book Aristotle completes his inves- 
tigation of the subject of friendship. He commences it with 
a continuation of the discussion respecting the means of 
preserving and preventing the dissolution of unequal friend- 
ships. He devotes a chapter (chapter rv,) to the casuistical 
consideration of certain relative duties, and another (chap- 
ter iiL) to the enumeration of those cases in which friendships 
may or may not be dissolved. 

He then proceeds to the consideration of an important 
branch of the subject ; namely, the connection and relation 
which subsists between the loye of others and the love of 
ourselves. A reasonable self-love, totally different and dis- 
tinguishable from selfishness, he considers as the source and 
origin of a real love of others. The former is indispensable 
to the existence of the latter. The good man will feel a 
right and proper regard for his own best and highest interests, 
and this same re^ird he will entertain towards his friend, 
as towards another sel£ The standard of his afiection for 
his friend will be the same as that by which the Gospel 
requires us to measure our love towards all mankind, when 
we are bid "to love our neighbour aa curaeUfes.'* As none 
but a good man can entertain a real friendship, so he alone 
is capable of loving himself in the true sense of the term ; 
and, conversely, since none but a good man can entertain 
towards himself those qualities which are the developments,g,uzed byCiOOQlC 
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of friendship^ — nainelj, benefioenoe, good-wiU, and sympathy, 
— ^therefore none but the good can reallj be fiienda The 
other questionB which are considered in this book are of 
minor interest and importance, but are incidental to, and 
naturally arise out of it. 

L — 1. All disKimilar friendships are rendered equal, and 
therefore presenred by proportion. 

2, 3. Complaints arise firom three causes : 

That there is not a sufficient return of affection. 
That the person who loves does not perform his 
promises. 

4. (3.) When what is received differs from what was 

expected. 

5. 6. Als to the question, " Who is to fix the value of the 
return ?** the opinion of Ajistotle is, that the receiver ought 
to do m, 

7. When no agreement has been made, the return must be 
estimated by the deliberate intention of the giver. 

8. When an agreement has been made, the return should 
be such as both parties think fair. 

If this cannot be, the receiver should value it at as much 
as he thought the favour worth before it was conferred upon 

liim. 

11. — 1, 2. No accurate rules can be laid down as to our 
relative duties towards relations and friends. 

It is clear, however, that we should, generally speaking, 
repay kindnesses, rather than do kindnesses to those who 
have not done them to us. 

3 — 5. Cases however may occur in which this rule will not 
hold good, because the latter may be more honourable. 

6. We ought to render to all their due. 

7. For example, we ought to assist our parents rather 
than any other persons, and pay them the respect due to them. 

8. We ought to pay respect to the aged. 

9. With this view, we ought to compare the claims of 
relatives, fellow-citizens, ^ 

To do this in the case <^ relatives, is easy ; in the case of 
others, it is difficult. 

III. — 1. When may friendships be dissolved f 

(1.) When the motives for the sake of which ther 
were formed oea». GoOqIc 
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S. (2.) Wben partdee are deceived as to the real motives 
which led to the friendship. 
3, 4.(3.) If one party heoomee wicked, and his wickedness 
is incurable. 

5. 6. When one party remains the same^ and the other 
becomes fiur better, and the difference becomes exoessiYely 
great, sympathy is impossible^ and therefore they cannot 
really be Mends ; but still the one who has improved must 
remember their former intimat^, and feel goodwill towards 
ths other as towards a Mend. 

rV. — 1. The real source of Mendship for others is the 
feelings of a man towards himself 

A Mend has been defined in various ways ; but the neces- 
aaiy qualities which all these definitions involve, are benefi- 
cence, good-will, and sympathy. 

2—-^. Now, all the feelings contained in these definitions 
are entertained by a good man towards himaelf. 

By " self ** is meant each man's intellectual part^ or 
thinking principle. 

A Mend is a second self. 

6. Aristotle dismisses the question as to whether there be 
such a thing as Mendship towards one*s-self. 

7. He asserts that, iJiough the feelings spoken of exist 
in many, although they are bad, still they cannot possibly 
exist in those who are utterly bad. They cannot love 
themselves really, because they are at variance with them- 
selves. 

They choose the pleasant rather than the good, which is 
their true interest 

8. They hate life, and destroy themselves. 

They idiun their own thoughts, and seek, for the sake of 
distraction, the society of others. 

They have no sympathy with themselves. 

They look back npon their past pleasures with pain. 

They are full of remorse. 

They have no Mendly feeling towards themselves. 

In order to escape this wretchedness^ their only way is to 
flee M>m wickedness^ and to strive to become good. 

y. — 1. Goodwill resembles, but is not identical with, 
friendship ; 

For it is felt towards those whom we do not know. /^ ^^^^T^ 

Digitized by VjOO^ IC 
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It is not affection, ^/Xi7<rcc; for it has no intensity, nor 
desire, and may be fdt on a sudden. 

2. It is the beginning and origin of friendship, as sight is 
the b^;inning of love. 

3. It is impossible to feel Mendship without goodwill 

4. So that it may be defined friendship in a state of 
inactivity, which by intimacy becomes true Mendship. 

5. It is entertained on account of virtue^ or goodness. 

YL — 1. Unanimily ^6fi6yoia) differs fix>m unity of opi- 
nion {ofw^la), in b^ng between persons known to each 
other, and on practical matters. 

2. Especially on those which are important, and of com- 
mon interest 

3. There is no unanimity when two persons covet the 
same thing; but the reverse. 

4. It is therefore political friendship. 

It exists between the good, for they wish and desire in 
common the just and expedient. 

5. It cannot exist between the bad, because they only 
agree in shunning duty, and in coveting personal advantage. 

Vll. — 1. The love fdt by bene&ctors is stronger than that 
felt by the benefited. 

2. Most people think the reason for this is, because the 
benefactor, like a creditor, wishes for the safety and pros- 
perity of his debtor, with a view to repayment. 

3. This, Epicharmus would say, is loolung to the bad side 
of human nature; nevertheless, it is not unlike human 
nature. 

4. 5. However, the true reasons are, 

(1.) That the benefactor looks upon the person bene- 
fited as his work, and men love their own works, 
as proofe of energy, and therefore of existence. 

6. (2.) The benefactor gets honour, the benefited only 

advantage; and honour is preferable to ad\'an< 
tage. 
7.(3.) The pleasure derived from the honourable is 
permanent^ that derived finom the useful is transi- 
toiy. 
8. (4.^ To love is an active feeling, to be loved passive. 
(5.) All love that best which has cost them trouble. 
VIII. — ^The difficulty of deddiiig whethef'we^^aiglit to 
c 2 
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loT6 ocmelyeB or others best^ arisee from not Hi^n£rniR>iing 
between proper and improper self-love. 

The popular opinion is^ that the bad man does nothing 
without reference to 8el£ 

The good man acts for the sake of the honourable, and 
passes oyer his own interests. 

2, 3. On the other hand, it is said that a man should 
love his greatest friend best ; now, the best friend a man 
has is himself; therefore, he ought to lore himself best 

4 — 7. Now, improper self-loTe, or selfishness, causes a 
man to give to himself more than his share of money, or 
distinctions, or bodily pleasures, in &ct, of the gratifications 
of the irrational part of his nature. 

True self-love desires the honourable, and to be virtuous, 
and to gratify the ruling part of his nature, i. e. the in- 
tellect 

S. For the intellectual part especially constitutes what 
we caU"self.-* 

9. Now, all praise him who is particularly earnest in per- 
forming virtuous and honourable acts. 

10. Therefore, the good man must be a self-lover, but the 
wicked man ought not to be so. 

1 1. The good man will sacrifioe everything for the sake of 
appro2)riating to himself the greatest share of the honour- 
able {to n-aXor). 

12. Hence, he will sacrifice even life itself in the cause of 
his country. 

13. Therefore, reasonable self-love is right, but selfishness 
is wrong. 

IX. — 1. Some have said that the happy man does not need 
friends, because he has all he wants, and needs no one to 
provide more for him. 

2. But yet it seems absurd to give a man aU other goods, 
and deny him the greatest of all goods. 

Besides, a good man will want persons to do good to. 

3. Hence, it has been asked, when do we most need friends t 

• See Biihop Botkr't Analogj. Put I. diap. i. '< On aPnture Sute/' 

where he shows that the liTinc ageot or seotieot being, which CMh nan 

caUs himseir, is rdatad to the body merdy as to a system of ittstraaencs 

organs destitute of perception, which convey perceptions to the per- 

ceiTiiig "^i reHecUng powers. Digitized by LjOOglC 
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In prosperity^ for vb to belp them, or in adversitj; for them 
to help OS t 

4. It also seems absurd, when man is a social being, to 
make the happy man a solitary being. 

The happy man, therefore, does need Mends. 

5. The mistake of the generalily seems to be, that they 
think only of useful fiiends. 

Now, Hie happy man will not want either nsefol or plea- 
sant Mends. 

6. But he will want -virtuous friends ; because he delights 
in contemplating good actions, and such actions as his own ; 
and we can better contemplate a friend's actions than we 
can our own. 

7. Again, a solitary life is burthensome ; and it is not easy 
to energize constantly by one's-self. 

8. Let the question now be examined physiologically. 
That which is naturally good is good and pleasant to the 

good man. 

Therefore, life is good and pleasant to the good man. 

9. Now, life, in man, consists in the exercise of sensation 
and intellect 

10. Wlien we speak of life, we do not mean a depraved 
and corrupt one^ but the life of the good and happy. 

11. 12. Therefore, the consciousness of living and existing 
must bo pleasant to a good man. 

Now, a friend is a second self. 

13, 14. Therefore, the perception of a friend's existence 
is the perception of our own. 

Therefore, it is good and pleasant. 

Therefore, it is good to have friends, and consequently 
even a happy man will need good friends. 

X. — 1. Should we, then, have many friends^ or, as in the 
case of hospitality, idiould we not be without, but still not 
have too many % 

2. Of useful friends we certainly must not have many, for 
it is troublesome to requite many favours. 

3. Of pleasant friends, a few are sufficient, like sweetening 
in our food. 

To the number of virtuous friends there must be also 
some limit, as the numbers of a political community must be 

^^*^ Coode 

uigiiizea uy VJ^^vyV IV^ 
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4. Perhaps t)ie best limit is the greatest number with 
whom we can associate. 

Besides^ we ought to remember that our friends ought to 
be Mends to each other, and that we ought to STmpathize 
with them all in joys and sorrows. 

These considerations will also tend to limit the number. 

5. It is as impossible to be strong Mends with many as to 
be in love with many. 

6. All celebrated Mendships have been between twa 
In a political sense only, can we have many Mends. 
We must be content wi^ a few virtuous Mends, because 

it is even impossible to meet with many. 

XI. — 1. Friends are needful, both in prosperity and in 
adversily. 

In the latter, we require useful Mends, in the former, 
virtuous ones. 

In adversity, they are more necessary, in prosperity, more 
honourable. 

2. The i^mpathy of Mends is also pleasant in adversity. 
How it comes to pass that i^rmpathy lightens the weight 

of sorrow, it is unnecessary to inquire ; the fiust is certain. 

3. The presenc<» of Mends^ when we are in misfortune, 
causes a mixed feeliiig. We are pleased and comforted by 
tiieir aympathy, but we are pained by seeing them grieved 
by our misfortunes. 

4. Therefore, the manly character will be cautious of thus 
caijaing pain to his fiieuds, the effeminate will delight in 
having others to mourn with hinL 

o. In prosperity, friends make our time pass pleasantly, 
therefore, in prosperity we should be glad to invite them, in 
adversity reluctant. 

6. When Mends are in trouble, wo should go to them \ 
gladly. \ 

When they are in prosperity, we should go to them will- | 
iugly, if we can forward any object they have in view, but 
reluctantly, if we go to enjoy their good fortune. 

XII. — 1. As the sight of the beloved object is mosc 
desdrable to lovers, so society is most desirable to Mends. 

Again, a friend is a second self; as, therefore, the percep- 
tion of our own existence is desirable, so is the perceptioc ^-^ , 
of the existence of a Mend. Digitized by CjOOQIC 
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2f 3. In whatever pursuit a man thinks the enjoyment of 
life consists, this pursuit he likes to ei^joj with his Mends. 

4. Hence, the friendship of bad men becomes depraved, 
that of good men good, by intercourse. 

6. By associating together, good men mutually correct and 
improve each other. 



BOOK X. 



IrUroductory, — ^There are two objects which Aristotle has 
in view in making pleasure the subject of a great part of 
this his concluding book. The fiist is to examine, and 
refute when erroneous, the various opinions whipk Flato and 
other philosophers had held respecting it ; and the second, 
to show the exact place which pleasure occupies in relation 
to virtue and human happiness. This he can now safely do, 
without any risk of his hearers being misled by &lse notions 
and incorrect estimates of its nature and value. He has 
insisted on a moral prepcunation and discipline of the habits 
as the only road to happiness ; and, therefore, the student 
may now be informed that pleasure, such pleasure as he is 
now fitted by moral discipline to appreciate and enjoy, shall 
be the reward of his endeavours, and the adjunct of that 
happiness which he has been seeking by the only road which 
could really lead to its attainment 

Anstotle shows that pleasure is not ''per se" an evil, 
because the grounds on which it may be considered to be so 
only belong to those of a grosser corporeal kind, and not to 
the purer enjoyments of the ruling part of man*8 nature, the 
intellect By another seiies of arguments, he also proves, 
on the other hand, that though a good, it is not the chief 
good. 

The connection between happiness and pleasure may be 
briefly expressed in the foIlo\\'ing words : — Happiness is an 
energy, and every energy is completed and rendered perfect 
by the pleasure peculiar to it It is plain, that, although 
pleasure perfects the energy, and is therefore an adjunct 
to it, it is not itself an euei^ or activity, for it is &S>^ 
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any way an act either of the peroeptiye or the Teasoning 
&cultie& 

From this definition of pleasure, we can see how Aris- 
totle, in the next division of this book, arrives at the con- 
elusion that the highest human happiness must be sought 
for in intellectual contemplation, and that it will be in- 
separably united with pleasure of the highest kind. It is 
plain, also, that he arrives at it by the safest and most 
practical road. 

In order thai man's divinest and purest nature, the intel- 
lectual, may energize independently and without impediment, 
his moral nature must luive been brought into its highest 
condition ; but when this is the case, the intellect is ci^ble 
of exercising its poworcf, that is, it is capable of the act of 
contemplation. Now liappiness has been laid down to be an 
eneigy according to the most perfect virtue ; and this must 
be the vii^ue of the highest Acuities which man possesses, 
namely, the inteUectual But evexy enei^ is perfected by 
its own peculiar pleasure, and therefore the most perfect 
energies must be accompanied by the highest pleasures. 

L — 1, 2. Pleasure is, more than anything else, intimately 
bound up with the nature of man ; and one of the principal 
parts of education is to instil ri^t notions respecting its 
nature. 

3. For this reason, as well as becanne of the erroneous 
views prevalent reelecting it, this subject ought not to bo 
passed over. 

4. The evil of erroneous views may be seen in the follow- 
ing example : — Suppose a teacher of morals censures plea- 
sure, and is then seen to desire it, this inconsistency entirely 
destroys his influence and authority. 

II. — 1 — 3. Eudoxus thought ti^t pleasure was the chief 
good, because — 

(l,^ All creatures seek it. 
' f 2.^ Pain, its contrary, is nniversally avoided. 
(3.^ It is eligible for its own sake. 
(4.) If added to any other good, it makes it more eligible. 
The excellence of his moral chanuster gave weight to his 
assertions. 

4. Argument (4) proves that pleasure is a good, but not 
the chief good. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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6, B7 an aignmeiLt aiinilar to azgoment (4V Flato proyed 
that pleaaore wbb not the chief good ; for ne said that a 
pleasant life became mare eUgibU hj the addition of moral 
wifldonL 

6. That pleaBore is a good, because all aim at it^ is a valid 
argument^ although this does not prove that it is the chief 
gCNML Had it only been said that irrational creatures sought 
pleasure, an objection might have been made to the argu- 
ment^ but not when rational bein^ are included. 

7. Again, there is no force in the objection, ^ that because 
pain is an evil, it does not follow that pleasure is a good.** 
Of course it is not necessarily so ; but still it is a probable 
argument, and experience supports it. 

in. — 1. Plato saya^ pleasure is not a good, because it is 
not a qualily ; but, for the same reason, neither happiness 
nor the eneigies of virtue would be qualities. 

2. Again, he bbljs, that good is definite, but that pleasure 
admits of degrees. 

If this objection applies to the act of being pleased, it 
equally applies to justice, and all the moral virtues. 

3. If it is meant to apply to pleasure abstractedly, then 
the distinction is foigotten between mixed and unmixed 

Sleasures, for the unmixed are definite, i e. capable of being 
efined. 
But, after all, health is definite, and admits of degrees ; 
why then should not pleasure be definite^ and admit of 
degrees alsot 

1. Again, it is said pleasure is a motion and generation, 
and motions and generations are imperfect 

It is not a motion, for quickness and slowness oeloog to 
every motion. 

6, 6. But although we can became pUaeed quickly or 
slowly, we CKDnc^fodpUaawre quickly or slowly. 

7. It cannot be a generation, because that which is 

generated is resolved into the same elements which pro- 
ucedit 
Now those sensations which pleasure generatefl^ pain 
destroys. 

Again, it is laid pain is a want, pleasure the supply of 
that waiit. 

^ But those wants are corporeal ;„|h^[^|>c^ 4$ Measure 
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were the supplying of them, the body would feel the plea- 
sure ; but it is the mind, and not the body which feels it. 
The truth is, when the want is supplied, pleasure is felt. 

9, 10. Besides^ there are many pleasures whidi neither 
imply a want to be satisfied, nor a pain to be removed. 

1 1. If reprehensible pleasures be brought forward in proof, 
it may be answered, that they are not really pleasures. 

12. Or it may be answered, that the eligibiUly of pleasures 
deiiends upon whence they are derived. 

13. Or we may say that pleasures differ in kind. 

14. This may be illustrated by the difference between a 
firiend and a flatterer. 

15. 16. Again, experience proves that pleasures differ; 
for we should not choose to be children all our lives, even if 
the pleasures of children were the highest possible. 

And, on the other hand, we should be anxious for some 
things, even if they brought no pleasure. 
17. It is clear, therefore, 

That pleasure is not the chief good. 
That some pleasures are eligible, and therefore 
goods ; but that others are not so. 
lY. — 1. Pleasure is, like the act of vision, perfect at any 
moment. 

2. For this reason, it is not a motion ; as a motion is 
imperfect at any separate moment of time 

3, 4. This may be illustrated by the process of constructing 
a building. 

5, 6. One cannot form any idea of motion, except as con- 
nected with place, as well as time. 

But motion is more properly treated of at length in 
Aristotle's Physics. 

7 — 9. The same arguments which prove that pleasure is 
not a motion abo prove that it is not a generation. 

10. There is an appropriate pleasure attendant upon 
every act of perception {aitrOti<nc), every operation of the in- 
tellect employed either in the investigation of the truth 
{€iav<Hu)y or in the contemplation of truth (^ewp/a). 

The peHection of pleasure will depend upon the perfect 
state of the faculty or habit, and the perfect nature of the 
object on which it energizes or is active. 

To make up a perfect energy, therefore, there are Hiy^nzedbYGoOQlQ 
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reqoiflites : a perfect fiiculiy, a perfect object, a perfect atten- 
dant pleasure. 

11 — 14. Pleasure, therefore, as the final requisite, perfects 
the energy, not as an efficient^ but as a formal cause, not as 
an inherent habit, but as the bloom completes the beauty of 
those who are in the prime of life. 

The reason why we cannot feel pleasure continually is^ that 
the sense of enjoyment^ like other fiumlties^ flags and wearies 
and beo(»nes blunted, and requires novelty to excite it. 

15, 16. It matters not whether we choose life for the sake 
of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake of life. 

This is, at any rate, plain, that life is energy, that pleasure 
renders our energies p^ect^ and therefore gives predion 
to our life. 
Y. — 1, 2. Pleasures differ in kind, because— 
(1.) The energies which they perfect differ. 
3, 4. (2.) The appropriate pleasure contributes to increase 
each energy ; the connection, therefore, must be 
so close, that if the enexgies differ, the pleasure 
must likewise. 
A— ^. (3.) Energies are hindered, and the pleasures resulting 
from them destroyed, by pleasures arising from 
other sources. Nay, opposite pleasures act like 
pains. 
9 — 11. (4.) Energies differ in quality; therefore the atten- 
dant pleasures differ also. It may be observed, 
that in their nature, as well as in point of time, 
the pleasures are more closely connected with 
the energies than with the desires, so that they 
are sometimes, though imperfectly, confounded 
with them. 
12, 13. Different animals, as well as men under different 
circumstances, have each their proper pleasure, as they have 
each their proper energy. 

14 — 16. Tnie pleasure, therefore, is that which appears so 
to the good man ; and those which attend the energies of the 
pert'ect and happy man are properly the pleasures of man. 

VL — 1. Recapitulating what has been said before on tlie 
same subject, Aristotle asserts that happiness is — 

2, 3. An energy, eligible for its own sake, and therefore 

according to virtue. uigmzea uy 'vj v^'v^'-^i^^ 
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4y 5. That it does not consist in amusement, althon^ the 
opular opinion respectiDg it wonld lead us to 8iq>poee so, 



6, 7. (1.^ The best men do not think so. 
8, 9. (2.) Amusement or relaxation is not an end, but a 
means. 

10. (3.) Serious pursuits are held to be better than 

amusementa 

11. (4.) l£ happiness were mere amusement^ a slave could 
be happy. 

VJJL. — 1. If happiness is an energy according to virtue^ 
it must be according to the highest virtue. 

This must be the virtue of the best part of man. 
That is, the inteUect 

The highest happiness, therefore, is the contemplative. 
2. This energy is — 

(I.) The noblest 

{2,S The most continuous. 

8. (3.) The pleasantest 
4,5.(4.) Self-sufficient. 

'Not but what it will require the necessaries of life, but it 
does not^ like the moral virtues^ require persons to energize 
upon. 

6. (5.) It Ib loved for its own sake. 

7, 8. (6,) It IB consistent with leisure. 

9. Now the active virtues are displayed in politics or war. 
These allow of no leisure ; and we do not choose all this 

troublesome occupation for its own sake. 

All this being the case, perfect happiness is ^cwpi'a. 

10 — 14. Though this happiness is beyond man, yet, as 
there is in him something divine^ he ought to aspire to the 
satisfiiction of this divine nature, and not to mind only 
earthly things because he is morUL He should remember 
that this principle is his ''selC* and though it may be 

* Biihop BoUer, wlien tpe&kifig of that which conttitatet each maii't 
** self," mam timilar langaage, doohtlest infloenoed hy the nine mode of 
thought aa Aristotle. He nyt,— '* Peraont can trace ap the existence of 
themselves to a time when the hulk of their bodies was extremely small, 
in comparison of what it is in mature sge." This leads him to observe, , 

** That we have no means of determining bj experieooe what is the certain 

bulk of the living being each man calls himself; and yet till it be deter- /--^ i 

mined that it is larger in bulk than the solid elementary particles of Digitized by VnOOQlC 
natter, which th^e is no ground to think any natural power can dis- ^ 
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small in size as oom]Mired with his bodily frame, yet it 
immeasuiablj surpasses it in value. 

YIIL — 1 — 3. The happiness resulting firom moral yirtue 
is of a seoondaiy kind, because — 

(1.) Moral virtues belong to our compound nature, nay, 
some seem to be the consequence even of our 
corporeal nature, and to be connected with the 
passions. 

4. Whereas intellectual virtue is separate and distinct 

5. (2.) InteUectual happiness I'equires external good hr 

less than moral happiness, for the latter requires 
means, resources, and occasions for its exercise. 
6, 7. (3.) The perfection of a moral act consists not only 
in iJie moral principle from which it proceeds, but 
also in the act itselif. 

Now, for the perfection of an act, external means ait) 
needed. 

To contemplation, these are even impediments ; nor are 
they required by the contemplative man, except so iar forth 
as he is man. 

8^11. The happiness of contemplation is that which 
Aristotle supposes the gods enjoy, as he conceives it ridicu- 
lous that they should be represented as engaged in pursuits 
which give scope and opportunity for exercising the moral 
virtue. 

12, 13. The lower animals are incapable of true happi- 
ness, because they are incai)able of contemplation ; therefore, 
as £etr as contemplation extends, so far does happiness. 

14, 15, Although the happy man, so far as he is man, 
requires a certain portion of external good, nevertheless, he 
does not want much, — a competence is sufficient. He should 
have ** neither poverty nor riches ;** he need not be lord of 
earth and sea ; as private individuals are at least quite as 
capable of honourable acts as men in power. 

16, 17. The opinions of Solon and Anaxagoras seem to 
be perfectly consistent with those of Aristotle. 

18. If arguments agree with &cts, the corroborative testi- 
mony borne to their correctness by the opinions of philoso- 
phers ought to have weight. 

A 9, 20. As contemplation is most probably the occupa- 

lOtTe. there if no tort of reaaon to think death to be the diisolatioD of 
it."— Analogy, Put I. chap. i. 
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tbn of the godsyhe is most likely to be a fikTOurite of heaven, 
who, in his occapations and enjoymenta^ lesemUes them ; so 
that, on these grounds^ the wise man is the happiest man. 

IX. — 1, 2. Moral precepts, and a knowledge of the theory 
of Yirtue, are insufficient to make men Tirtuoos^ and yet, as 
has been said, the object of moral sdenoe is not knowledge, 
bat practice. 

Z-—5. Ethical instruction has power over generous and 
liberal minda^ but not over the minds of the masses, who are 
influenced by fear rather than by reason. 

6. Now men are made good by nature, reasoning, and 
teaching. 

Over nature we have no power, and reasoning and teach- 
ing exercise an influence only oyer minds cultivated for their 
reception by the moral cultivation oi the habits, and thus 
inafcilling right principles, and correct views respecting the 
government of tiie passions, and on the subject of pleasure 
and pain. 

7, S. The moral character, therefore, must be formed by 
education, and this education ought to be enforced by law. 

9 — 11. Nor is education and discipline necessary only so 
long as we are children, but throughout the whole of our 
lives. Hence it is thought that exhortations to virtue are 
the duty of l^islators, as much as the punishment of evil- 
doers, and the entire banishment of the incorrigible from the 
conmmnity. 

12, 13. Paternal or individual authorily has no power to 
enforce its decrees, but the law has, and men are willing to 
acknowledge the supremacy of law, although they will not 
submit to individuals. 

Therefore, the state ought to undertake education, and in 
this follow the very rare example of Laced»mon and a few 
other states. 

14 — 16. If the state ne^ects the duly, it devolvei upon 
the parent. 

In order, therefore, for him to qualify himself he should 
make himself acquainted with the principlee of legislation, 
for the same laws which reguLite public systems would be 
also applicable to private ones. 

17, 18. There are advantages in private education ; saoii as 
the force of filial duty, and the power of adapting the svj^.zed by GoOqIc 
tern to particular cases. <^ 
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19 — ^21. A man may oertainly legislate for paridcular 
cases, even without sdentifio knowledge ; but neyeiiheless a 
theoretical study of the general principles of l^;islation will 
make him a better educator. 

22 — 2S. How, then, is the science of legislation to be 
acquired? 

The sophists profess to teach it, but have no experience or 
practical knowledge. 

The statesman has practical knowledge, but he either 
does not understand teaching; or at least he does not profess 
to teach. 

29. Is it then sufficient to study digests and collections of 
laws? No; unless the student has experience and know- 
ledge enough to guide him in determining which laws are 
best, and which, therefore, ought to be selected. 

He must by habit have acquired the power of forming 
a correct jud^ent of the relative merits of laws and insti- 
tutions. 

30, 31. Now, this subject has been neglected by previous 
writers; therefore Aristotle proposes, in a treatise on 
politics, 

(1.) To explain what former writers have correctly laid 

down. 
(2.) To examine what are the causes of the preservatioii 

and destruction of commonwealths. 
(3.) To determine what is the best form of polity. 
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THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
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BOOK I— CHAP. I. 

Wkai «' iAe Good " is, and what the different kmde qfEndt. 

Every art and every scientific flystem, and in like 1. 
manner every course of action and deliberate pre- 
ference, seems to aim at some good ; and conse- . 
quently ** the Good " has been well defined as *' tliat ^'hat rb 
which all things aim at." ayaOov is. 

But there appears to be a kind of difieix^nce in 2. 
ends ; for some are energies ; others again beyond EndsdifTn-; 

aoooe being 

* Aristotle in his ethical system takes somewhat lowrr 
groand than Plato, inasmuch as the latter investigates what it 
good, — the former what is good for man ; neTertheles«, owing 
to this very difference, the srstem of Aristotle is more prac- 
tical than that of Plato. The chief good is considered by 
Aristotle to be the end of the political science, by which Ims 
nnderstands that sdenoe, the object of which is all that relates 
to the welfare of man. It therefore branches ont into three 
divisions : — Ethics, which treat of the good of the individoal ; 
Economics, of the good of a family ; Politics, properly so 
called, of the good of a state. Anstotle was the author of 
three ethical treatises : — (1.) The Nicomachean Ethics, so 
called either because he dedicated them to his son Nicoma- 
chvs, or because Nioomachus arranged the MS. which 
his lather left: Cicero appears to have considered Nico- 
machns the author. ^2.) The Eudemian, which were ar- 
ranged and published by bis pupil Eodemus. (3.) The ** Magna ^ 
Moralia." It is not improbable that the two hitter Jj[^a^i(^[^ 
me oompiled from the notes of Aristotle's pupils. O 
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oBfrgies, these, certain works ; bat whereyer there are oer- 

^1^^ tain ends besides the actional there the works are 

natorally better than the energies.^ 

3. Now since there are many actionfl^ arts^ and 

sdencefl^ it follows that there are many ends ; for 

of medicine the end is health ; of ship-buildings a 

ship ; of generalship, yictory ; of economy, wealtL 

^' But whatever of such arts are contained under any 

aSdf wt« ®°® faculty, (as, for instance, under horsemanship is 

superior to coi^tained the art of making bridles, and all other 

tboM of horse furniture ; and this and the whole art of war 

Mibordiiiate is contained under generalship ; and in the same 

°"^* manner other arts are contained under different 

faculties ;) in all these the ends of the chief arts are 

more eligible than the ends of the subordinate ones ; 

because for the sake of the former, the latter are 

^^ pursued. It makes, however, no difference whether 

the eneigies themselves, or something else besides 

these, are the ends of actions, just as it would make 

no difference in the sciences above mentioned. 

^ Tbe term energy, which I hsTe retained as the tranilation 
of ivipyuaf requires some explanation. Energy, then, implies 
an actiTity or active state ; it is opposed to dvvafiiCf <•«• otpa- 
dty, faculty, potentiality, inasmuch as the latter may be 
dormant, and though capable of improTement, may be left 
unimproved ; and it is possible for a thing to have the csm- 
dty of being, and yet not to be : as, for example, a coal has 
the capacity for burning, and yet it may perhaps never do to. 
Energy implies actual and active existence, not a mere possi- 
ble or potential one. It is opposed to l^iCf habit, because by 
means of it habits are acquired and formed. 

Hence we can see the diflerence between an eneigy and a 
work (tpyov) when considered as ends or final causes of 
action. Whenever we enter upon a course of action, we have 
one of two objecu in view,— either the action itself, or tooie 
production or work to which it leads. For example, a painter 
paints either merely for the sake of painting, feeling an actual 
delight in this active exertion of his faculty for its own sake, 
or in order to produce a picture ; in the former case, his end 
^rlXoc) >■ «n energy, in the latter a work. An eneriy, thcars- 
fore, is perfect and complete, and has iu end in itself, it looks 
to nothing further, it is eligible for its own sake ; and benoe 
seeing, contempladng, being happy. Sec., are energies. 
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CHAP. n. 

Whai ii <« ik§ pood'* qfMam. 

If, therefore, there is some end of all that we do, i. 
which we wish for on its own aooonnt, and if we The chief 
wish for all other things on aocoimt of thia^ and do ^?9^ ^" * 
not choose everything for the sake of something ^^ ^' 
else (for thus we shoidd go on to infinity, so that 
desire would be empty and vain), it is evident that 
this must be ^the good," and the greatest good. 
Has not> then, the knowledge of this end a great 2. 
influence on the conduct of life f and, like archers, Knowledge 
shall we not be more likely to attain that which is ^^^^ ^'^'^^^ 
rights if we have a mark) If so, we ought to 
endeavour to give an outline at least of its na- 
ture, and to determine to which of the sciences 
or fitcnlties it belongs. 

Now it would iqppear to be the end of that which 3. 
is especially the chief and master science, and this 1^ j* ^^^ 
seems to be the political science ; for it directs what ^f^ff ^r 
sciences states oiifht to cultivate, what individuals poHtioil 
should learn, and how far they should pursue them, science. 
We see, too, that the most valued faculties are com- ^^ 
prehended under it, as, for example, generalship, 
economy, rhetoria Since, then, this science makes 5. 
use of the practical sciences, and legislates re- 
q)ecting what ought to be done, and wht^ abstained 
from, its end must include those of the others ; so 
that this end must be the good of man. For al- 
though the good of an individual and a state be the 
same, still that of a state appears more important 
and more perfect both to obtain and to preserve. 
To discover the good of an individual is satisfactorr, ^- \ 
but to discover that of a state or a nation is more < 
noble and divine. This, then, is the object of my 
treatise, whidi is of a political kind. 
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CHAP. in. 

TAai Bxactium dtpendi on ike nature qf the eulffeet What 
are ike quaii/ieaiiom qfike Sikical Siudeni. 

1. The subject would be sufficiently discussed, if it 
ExactncM were explained so fiir as the subject-matter allows ; 
u^ion"uf ^^^ exactness is not to be sou^t in all treatises 
"u^^ect-^ alike, any more than in all productions of mechanic 
luattei. art But things honourable and things just, the 

2. consideration of which &lls within the proTinoe of 
political science, admit of such vast difference and 
uncertainty, that they seem to exist by law only, 
and not in the nature of things. Things good have 

* also a similar uncertainty, because from them ca- 

lamities have be&llen many. For some, we know, 
have perished through wealth, and others through 

3. courage. We must be content^ then, when treat- 
ing o^ and drawing conclusions from such subjects, 
to exhibit the truth roughly, and in outline ; and 
when dealing with contingent matter, to draw con- 
clusions of the same kind. 

4. According to the same rule ought we to admit 
each assertion ; for it is the part of an educated man 
to require exactness in each class of subjects, only 
so fiu* as the nature of the subject admits ; for it 
appears nearly the same thing to allow a mathema- 
tician to speak persuanvely, as to demand demon- 
strations from an orator. 

5 . Now each individual judges well of what he knows, 
Requisites and of these he is a good judge. In each particular 
t.ir a pro|>cr gcicnce, therefore, he ii a good jud^ who has been 
"^^ *'"'' instructed in them ; and universaBy, he who has 

G. been instructed in all subjecta Therefore a young 

^ tiung men man is not a proper person to study political science, 

rtud«'ur' ^^^ ^^ ^ inexperienced in the actions of life : but 

these arc the subjects and grounds of this treatise. 

Moreover, being inclined to follow the dictates of 



passion, he will listen in vain, and iiithout benefit^ 
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smoe the end is not knowledge, but practice.^ But 7. 
it makes no difference, whether he be a youth in ^J^^^^^ 
age, or a novice in character ; for the defect arises ^^^^ 
not from age, but from his life and pursuits being 
according to the dictates of passion ; for to such 
persons knowledge becomes useless^ as it does to the 
incontinent ; but to those who regulate their appe- 
tites and actions according to reason, the knowledge 
of these subjects must be yerj benefidaL Concern- 
ing the student^ and in what manner he is to admit 
our arguments, and what we propose to treat of, let 
thus much be pre£9U)ed. 



CHAP. IV. 



Whai ike kigkeit Good u, Falne opinioru qf men concerning 
it. Whether we ehouid argue Analgticalig or SynihetieaUg, 

But let us resume the subject from the commence- 1. 
ment. Since all knowledge and every act of deli- Subject re- 
berate preference aims at some good, let us show fj^^^j*^^!"* 
what that is, which we say that the political science ^, {j, 
aims at, and what is the highest good of all things 
which are done. As to its name, indeed, almost all 2. 
men are agreed ; for both the vulgar and the edu- ^! ?!I^** 
cated call it happiness : but they suppose that to hajmi^^ 
live well and do well are synonymous with being but differ 
happy. But concerning the nature of happiness as to it « 
ihey are at variance, and the vulgar do not give the "•^w»^- 
same definition of it as the educaSbed ; for some ima- ' 
gine it to be an obvious and well-known object — 
such as pleasure, or wealth, or honour ; but different 
men think differently of it : and frequently even the Different 
same person entertains different opinions respecting vi«^s* 

* Such pMsaipes as these are proofs of what was stated in 
note (a) ; tis., that the system of Aristotle b more practical 
than that of Plato. It was this eminently practical turn o. 
mind which led him to make his principal object not so much 
philosophical speculation, as the induction of facts and plie- t 

nomena, and the defimtion of terms. uKjuzeu uy ^^OOQlC 
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it at different times ; for, when diseased, he believes 
it to be health ; when poor, wealth ; but^ conscioas 
of their own ignoranoe, they admire those who say 
that it is something grcAt^ and beyond them. Some, 

4. again, have supposed that^ besides these numerous 
^'f ^*' goods, there is another self-existent good, which is 
Xd^to. to all these the cause of their being goods.* Now, to 

examine all the opinions woold perhaps be rather 
\mprofitable ; bat it will be sufficient to examine 
those which lie most upon the sur&ce, or seem to be 
most reasonable. 

5. Let it not^ however, escape our notice, that ar- 
guments from principles differ from arguments to 
principles ; for well did Plato also propose doubts 
on this point) and inquire whether the right way 
b from principles or to principles ; just as in the 
course from ittd starting-post to the goal, or the 

6. contrary.® For we must begin from those things 
iVwpi/u>. that are known ; and things are known in two ways ; 
1. uirXutc. for some are known to otirselves, others are gene- 
- »//">'• rajiy loiown ; perhaps, therefore, we should begin 

from the things known to ourselves. 
7 Whoever, ^erefore, is to study with advantage 
Th^5tudent the things which are honourable and just, and in 
should he ^ word the subjects of political science, must have 

been well and morally educated ; for the point from 

whence we must begin is the/a4:t, and if this is satis- 

&ctorilv proved, it will be unnecessary to add iJte 

rtatonS Such a student either possesses, or would 

^ Aristotle it here referring to Plato's theory of ideas or 
original acbetypal forms, which he disensset more at length 
in chap. vi. 

* The geometrical and algebraic processes furnish ns with 
excellent iUostrations of synthetical and analytical reasoning ; 
t. e. of reasoning dxi rvv dpx*^*' *oX iwl rdc ^px^C- In 
the former we assume certain fixed principles, the axioms, &c., 
and from them deduce new results ; from them we proceed to 
others, and so on. In the latter we assume the lesult as | 
given, and from these conditions investigate what causes, , 
t. e. what values, of the unknown quantity will produce it. \ 

' Aristotle, in his Analytics, tells us there are four subjects 
of investigation ; vis., rh on, rh itin, tl iart, ri ieru The j ^ t 

knowledge of the iiSri constitutes the difference betweeiCigitized by VjOOQ IC 
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easily aoqnirey the prindples. But let him who pos- 
sesseB neither of these qualificationBy hear the aenti* 
menta of HesLod : — 

" Far does die man all other men excel. 
Who, from his wisdom, thinks fai all things well. 
Wisely eonsidering, to himself a friend, 
All for the present best, and for the end. 
Nor is the man without his share of praise. 
Who well the dictates of the wise obeys : 
Bat he that is not wise himself, nor can 
Hearken to wisdom, is a nseless man." 

Hesiod, Op. et Di., translated. 



CHAP. V. 



That HapptMtt ii neither Pleaenre, nor Honour t nor Virtue, 
nor Wealth, 

But let us return to the point where vre commenced i. 
this digression ; for men seem not unreaso n ably to Subject 
form their notion of ** the good," and of happiness, ■^*V*^" 
from observing the different lives which men lead. '""^ ' 
The many and most sordid class suppose it to be 
pleasure, and therefore they are content with a life 
of enjoyment. 

For there are three kinds of lives which are most 2. 
prominent — first, that just mentioned ; secondly, 
the political ; and, thirdly, the contemplotiTe. 

Now, the vulgar appear entirely slavish, delibe- 3, 
rately preferring the life of brutes ; but they find a Opinion of 
reason for what they do, because many persons in «« voWoi. 
positions of authority are led by the same passions 
as Sardanapalus. 

But those who are educated,i^ and fond of active 4. 
pursuits, suppose it to be honour, for this may be Of xop**^' 
almost said to be the end of political life ; but it ^*c*nd 
appears to be too superficial for the object of our *'^'"^**••• 

empirical and scientific knowledge, as empirics know the fact 
8^^ hot not the reason iiou, (^ r\r\cs\c> 

« oi xap((vrtc>— kommes instmits (Mleheim^ VjUL^^IV^ 
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inquiiy ; fbr it seems to reside rather in those whe 
confer, than in those who receivey honour : but we 
haye a natural conception, that ''the good" is some- 
thing peculiarly one's own, and difficult to be taken 

5. away. Moreoyer, men seem to pursue honour in 
It is Dot order that they may believe themselves to be good ; 
honour. j^^ ^ny rate they seek to be honoured by wise men, 

and by their acquaintances^ and on account of vir- 
tue : it is plain, therefore, that^ at least in their 

6. opinion, virtue is superior. But perhaps it may 
Nor virtue, rather be supposed that virtue is the end of the 

political life ; but this appears too incomplete, for 
it seems possible for a man, while in possession of 
virtue, either to sleep or be inactive through life ; 
and besides this, to suffer the greatest misfortunes 
and calamities. But no one would pronounce a man 
happy who Uves such a life as this, unless he were 
defending a favourite hypothesis.^ Enough, there- 
fore, of these things ; for we have treated of them 
J sufficiently in our encyclic works.^ 

The con- ^^ third life is Uie contemplative; which we 

r-ti pUtive shall make the subject of future consideration. 

life. But the money-getting life^ does violence to our 

Themonev- '^^""^ inclinations ; and it is obvious that riches 

getting Me. &^ ^o^ ^^^ S9^ which we are in search of; for they 

^ The Stoicf did defend this |ivadoz, affirming that Tiitne 
or friadom oonstitoted bappinen, eren in the midst of the 
greatest misfortunes. See Horace, Sat. I. 3. 

' The philoaopbera of antiquity had necessarily two methods 
of teaching, the one esoteric or acroamatic, addressed to those 
who pursued science In a philosophic spirit ; the other exoteric 
or encyclic, adapted to those who were going through a course or 
curriculum of general study. The exoteric treatises therefore 
would, generally speaking, embrace the usual subjects of Athe- 
nian lil^ral education ; but as the distinction is one depending 
on the method of treatment rather than on the subject-matter, 
the same subjects might be treated either esoterically or 
exoterically, according to circumstances. The definition given 
by Cicero (de Finibus, ▼. 5) is not correct. 

^ The meaning of the term fiituoc, as applied to the money- 
getting life, is evidently that it does violence to our natural 
instincu, whicb lead us to look upon money as a means, and 

not an end; whereas the man who devotes himsdf to C^ r\r\r\}r> 

getting money generaUy learns to consider it as an end. Digitized by ^^UU^lV^ 
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are merely usefoli and for the sake of some other 
end. One would therefore rather suppose, that '^ the 
good** is one of the ends before mentioned, for they 
are loTod on their own aoooimt ; but even they do not 
appear to be so, although many arguments have been 
expended upon them. Let these things be dismissed 
from our consideration. 



CHAP. VI. 

Thai ** the Good** is not a univenal, according to one idea J 

But perhaps it would be better to examine the 1. 
theory of a universal good, and to inquire what is Wato'i 

' Prerions to esamining the nature of the doctrine itaeHf, i$ia, 
it is important to obserre that Ariatotle does not attempt to 
discuss the truth or falsehood of the Platonic doctrine of the 
idea generally ; bnt that the only object which he has in riew 
is to prore that the chief good is not an idea. 

Hence he assames as tme, certain acknowledged positions 
in the Platonic theory, and shows that these are inconsistent 
with the belief in the ideal nature of the dyaOop. After 
haong done this, he dbmisses the subject with the remark 
flft such a riew would be utteriy unpractical ; whereas some- 
thing practical is the object of fcds investigation. Let us now 
proceed to examine what the Platonic doctrine of the idea 
IS. According to Plato, the sensible is in a state of continual 
change, and consequently the sensible is not the true. But 
the object of true science is to investigate what each thing is 
of itself absolutelr (rb airrb iieaoTov^ rb aifvb ica9' aifrb). 
Hence he assumed that there existed from all eternity certain 
ardietypal forms immutable and absolutely existent; and 
that all else which exists, either physicailr or metaphysi- 
cally, is only real so far as it participates in them (fieri x««. 
Koivvviap tx<i). These forms are the '* ideas :" and the idea 
may be defined, '' That which makes everything which is, to 
be what it is," or ** whatever exhibits an eternal truth, which 
forms the bads of the mutability of the sensible." These were 
the types (icapaSuyfAara) after which God made all created 
tilings, impressbg their likeness upon matter (8X9), which was 
itself also eternal, formless, yet fitted to receive form. Prom 
the universal nature of the Iha, it follows that that must be 
ideas of all abstract qualities, such as the good, the beautiful, 
the evil, health, strength, magnitude, colour ; also of all sensible 
ol^jecte, such as a horse, a temple, a €^,^^Wda ; even oi t&ch 
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meant by it, although such an inqoiij inTolTea diffi- 
cahifii^ beouiae men who are oar Mends have 
introdnoed the doctrine of ideas. Bat perhaps it 
woold seem to be better, and even neoeesary, at least 
for the preservation of truth, that we shoold even 
do away with private feelings, especially as we are 
philosophers; for both being dear to as, it is a 
sacred duty to prefer trutL 

2. But those who introduced this doctrine, did not 
Good b suppose ideas of those things in which they predi- 
PJJ^?^ cated priority and posteriority, and therefore they 
^^^ ' did not establish an idea of number." But the good 

is predicated in substance, in quality, and in relation. 
But the self-existent and the essence are naturally 
prior to that which is related ; for this is like an 
offshoot) and an accident of the essence ; so that 
there cannot be any common idea in these. 

3. Again, since the good is predicated in as many 
D^ereot in ^^^j^ ^ being (for it is predicated in essence, as God 
gory. <md intellect ; and in quality, as the virtues ; and in 

quantity, as the mean ; and in relation, as utility ; 
and in time, as opportunity ; and in place, as a 
habitation, and so on), it is evident^ that it cannot 
be anything common, universal, and one : for t^i 

indmdnal man ; «. ^., Socrates and Simmias. It b evident, 
therefore, that we must not confonnd the PUtonic idea with what 
we mean by abitract ideal, which areproprrtiefl, accidenti, &c. 
drawn off from objects, and contemplated separately; as, 
e. jr., we may contempkte the scent or calonr of a flower. 
Each of these, aocordin|p to the Pbtonic theory, would have 
its corresponding *' iden ;" but still, as we have shown, there 
are other ideas which are not abstract. Nor did Pbto teach 
that the idea b arrived at by abstraction ur generalisation ; ii 
b self-ezistent, eternal, and beoomes known to ns in oar pre- 
sent condition by reminiscence ; having been previously known 
to us in a former state of being. 

* As Plato held with the Pythagoreans that number and the 
elements of number were the elements of all things, therefore 
the ideas must be identical with numbers. In order, therefore, 
to understand the assertion that PUto did not form an *' idea" 
of numbers, we must be careful to distinguish between the 
ideal numbers (dfuOficl tlStiriKoC) and the numbers which 
admit of continuation (9o;i^i|roi), which are the mathema- 



tical; to the latter Aristotle refrrs in thb passage. See Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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it would not have been predicated in all the cate- 
gories, bat in one onlj.^^ 

Again, since of things which are comprehended 4. 
under one idea there is also one science, there woold Alao in tlie 
then be some one science of all goods ; but now ■*"• **^" 
there are many sciences, even of goods which fisdl ^^^' 
under the same category; as, for iniSanoe, nnder the 
category of opportunity ; for in war there is the 
science of generalship, bnt in disease, that of medi- 
cine ; and again, in the categoiy of the mean, in 
diet, there is the science of medicine ; in labours, 
that of gymnastics. 

But one might doubt as to what they mean by 5. 
the term sdfsxijthing, since in self-man and man ^^ ^^ 
there is one and the same definition of man ; for ^'^^ 
as far as they are man, they will not differ. But if 
so, neither will the good and the self-good diSer, so 
far as they are good ; nor yet will the self-good be 
more a good from being etmial ; if the white which 
b of long duration is not whiter than that which 
lasts but for a day. 

But the I^rthfigoreans seem to speak more plausi- 6. 
bly on the subject when they place unity in the ^"!?" 
co-ordinate series of goods ;<> whom Speusippus ^^jj^^' 
also seems to have followed. Speuiip- 

The subject^ however, may be discussed in pus. 
another point of view ; and what has been said ^* 

" The categories are certain principles of dassitication, and 
are ten in number; viz. snbstance, qnantitj, quality, rela- 
tion, action, fiassion, time, place, sitnation, possession. See 
on this 8nl>ject Whateley's Logic 

« Tbe ^hagoreans bdd that there were ten wiiYersal 
principles, which are exhibited in the following co-ordinate 
columns or owroixia : — 



sri^C 
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dfiXv 
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iiOu 


t*^w 


OKoroc 


ayaOov 


KaKOV 


Ttrp^yutvov 


inp6iinm^ 
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admits of d^ute, becanae oar aiguments are not 

Goods di. applicable to eyeiy good ; but those things which 

Tided into are pnrsoed and lo^dd on their own account^ are 

two classes, predicated under one roecies, whilst the things 

which produce these, or in any way preserve them, 

or prevent the contraay, are said to be goods on 

8. acooont of these, and after another manner. It is 
evident, then, that goods may be so called in two 
ways ; some on their own account^ the others on 
aooonnt of the former. Having; therafore, separated 
those which are good on their own account^ fix>m 
those which are nsefiil, let us consider whether they 
are predicated under one idea. 

9. Now, what kind of goods may we assume to be 
goods on their own account) May we assume 
all those which are pursued even when alone, such 
as wisdom, sight, and some pleasures and honours ? 
for these, even if we pursue them on account of 
something else, one would nevertheless class among 
things good on their own account : or is there no- 
thing else good per ee besides the idea f so that, in 
this view of the subject, the doctrine of the idea is 

10. without foundation. But if these* also belong to 
the class of goods on their own account, the defini- 
tion of good must necessarily show itself to be the 
same in all these ; just as the definitiou of white- 
ness in snow, and white lead ; but of honour, and 
prudence, and pleasure, the definitions are distinct 
and different in the very point which constitutes 
them goods. The good, therefore, is not anything 
common under one idea. 

11. In what sense, then, is the term good predicated 
of these dififerent things t for they are not like 

Different things which are homonymous accidentally ; is it 
things because they all proceed from one, or tend towards 
«Med one good I or is it not rather predicated analogically I 

•nsl^r" For as in the body sight is a good, so is intellect in 

the soul ; and, in like manner, different things are 

goods under different circumstances. 

12. But perhaps these questions should be dismissed 

The doc- for the present, for it would more properly belons C^OOoIp 

igiiize y g 
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to another branch of philosophy to discnas them fi^ of tbe 
minutely. The same observation may be applied ^^jl^^^!^ 
to the doctrine of the idea ; for if there is some 13, 
one good predicated in common, or something sepa- 
rate, independent by itself^ it is obvious it would 
neither be practical nor capable of being acquired 
by man ; but something of this kind is the object 
of our present inquiry. 

Perlu^ps, however, some might think that it were 14. 
well to know it, witlf a view to those goods which J' ^^*:. 
are to be possessed and acted upon ; for having this of kuse^? 
as a pattern, we shall better know the goods which 
are so relatively to ourselves : and if we know them, 
we shall obtain them. Certainly this position has 15. 
some plausibility, but it appears to be at variance 
with the sciences; for aU of them, although aspiring 
after some good, and seeking to supply that which is 
deficient, omit the knowledge of this ; and yet, that aU 
ai-tists should be ignorant of an aid of sudi conse- 
quence, and never inquire for it, is not at all reason- 
able. It is likewise difficult to say how a weaver or 16. 
carpenter would be benefited with reference to his Probably 
own art, by knowing the self-good ;P and how will ^^ 
lie who lias contemplated the idea itself be a more 
skilful physician, or a more able general t for the 
physician does not appear to regard health in this 
manner, but the health of man, or rather, perhaps, 
that of a particular individual ; for he cures indi« 
vidual cases. Let it be sufficient, then, to have 
said so much on these subjects. 

' In this point the opinion of Cicero is at Tarianoe with that 
of Aristotle, for be belteved that an artist would derive prac- 
tical benefit fron: the mental contemplation of ideal ezceUente. 
—Vide Cic. Orat. c 2. 
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4 

CHAP. VIL 
What h tk« End qfaUUunum Aefumt. 

1. Now let U8 again retain to the good we are in 
Sulpect search o^ and inquire what it is ; for it seems to 
^^^ be different in different courses of action and arts ; 

for it is different in the art of mediciney in general- 
ship, and in like manner in the rest What then 
is the good in each I Is it not that, for the sake 
of which the other things are done t Now in the 
art of medicine this is hecdth ; in the art of general- 
ship, victoiy ; in architecture, a house ; in different 

2. arts, different ends. But in every action and delibe- 
rate preference, it is the end ; since for the sake of 
this all men do eveiything else. So that^ if there 
is any end of all human actions, this must be the 
practical good ; but if more ends than one, these 
must be it. By a different path, therefore, our 
argument has arriyed at the same point ; and this 
we must attempt to explain still £Eu:iher. 

3. Since ends appear to be more than one, and of 

TO«l^^**' these we choose some for the sake of others, as, for 

^^£q^^ instance, riches, musical instruments, and univer- 
sally all instruments whatever, it is plain that they 
are not all perfect But the chief good appears to 
be something perfect ; so that if there is some one 
end which is alone perfect^ that must be the very 
thing which we are in search of ; but if there are 

4. many, it must be the most perfect of them. Now 
Endi are we say, that the object pursued for its own sake is 
"''^* more perfect than that pursued for the sake of 

another ; and that the object which is never chosen 
on account of another thing, is more perfect 
than those which are eligible both by themselves, 
and for sake of that other : in fine, we call that 
completely perfect, which is always eligible for 
its own sake, and never on account of anything ^ t 

else. Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Of each a kind does hi^pineiB seem in a peculiar 6. 
manner to be ; for this -we always chooee on its HM»]^ne« ^ 
own account, and neyer on accoont of anything else. Jj^^^^J^ 
But honour, and pleasure, and intellect, and every ^^> ^^^ 
• virtue we diooee partly on their own account (for tAp€T&v» 
were no further advantage to result from them^ we 
should choose each of them), but we choose them also 
for the sake of happiness, because we suppose that 
we shall attain happiness by their means ; but no one 
chooses happiness for the mke of these, nor in short 
for the sake of anything else. 

But the same result seems also to arise from self- ^' 
sufficiency, for the perfect good appears to be self- J|]J^*j? 
sufficient; but we attribute self'€ufficienpy not to him bdng 
who leads,for himself alone, a solitary life, but to him avrapue. 
who lives also for his parents and cluldren, and wife, 
and, in short, for his Mends and fellow-citizens ; since 
man is naturally a social being. Some limit, however, 
must be assigned ; for, if we go so fiu: as to include 
parents and descendants, and the friends of friends, 
we may go on to infinity. But this must be made 
the subject of future investigation. We define the 7. 
'^self-sufficient'* as that wluch,when separated from Ahrapietm 
everything else, makes life eligible, and in want of <*«*n«<*- 
nothing ; and such we suppose the nature of happi- 
ness to be ; and moreover, we suppose it the most 
eligible of all things, even when not reckoned toge- 
ther with any other good ; but more eligible, doubt- 
less^ even when reckoned together with the smallest 
good; for the part added becomes an excess of 
good ; but of two goods the greater is always more 
eligible. Happiness, then, appears something per- \ 
feet and selfeufficient^ being the end of all human ' 
actions. 

But^ perhaps, to say that happiness is the s. 
greatest good, appears like stating something which 
is already granted; and it is desirable that we 
should expkun still more dearly what it is. Per- What tlie 
haps, then, tliis may be done, if we take the peculiar '' r<>^ ^ 
work of man ; for as to the musician, and statuary, "^^^ *** 
and to every artist, and in short, to all who haVe'^'^'^ 
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any work or coarse of addon, the good and excel- 
lence of each appean to consist in their peculiar 
work ; so would it appear to be with man^ if there 
is anj peculiar work belonging to him. Are there, 
then, certain peculiar works and courses of action 
9. belonging to tiie carpenter and shoemaker ; and is 
there no peculiar work of man, but is he by nature 
without a work f or, as there appears to be a cer- 
tain work peculiarly belonging to the eye, the 
hand, and the foot, and, in fbe, to each of the 
members, in like manner would not one assume a 
certain work besides all these peculiarly belonging 
toman! 

10. What, then, must this peculiar work be ? For 
life man appears to share in common with plants ; 
but his pecuUar work is the object of our inquiry : 
we must, therefore, separate the life of nutrition 
and growtL Then a kind of sensitive life would 
next follow ; but this also he appears to enjoy in 
common with the horse, the ox, and every animal 

11. There remains, therefore, a certain practical life of a 
Its defini. i)eing which possesses reason ; and of this one part is, 

as it were, obedient to reason, the oth^r as possessing 

it, and exercising intellect. But this life also being 

spoken of in two ways [according to eneigy and 
tear' ivip. according to habit], we must take that according 
y**"*'- to enei^ ; for that appears to be more properly so 

12. called Now if the work of man is an energy of 
the soul according to reason, or not without reason ; 
and if we say that the work of man, and of a good 
man, is the same generically, as in the case of a 
harper, and a good harper (and so, in short, in all 

tear* ap<. cases, superiority in each particular excellence being 

rii>'. added to each particular work) ; for it is the woi4 

of a harper to play, of a good harper to play well : 
and if we assume the pecidiar work of man to be a 
kind of life, and this life an energy of the soul, 
and actions performed with reason ; and the pecu- 
liar work of a good man to be tiie same things 
done well, and honourably ; and everything to be r^ 1 

complete according to its proper excellence : i^ I Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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repeat, these things are trae, it followa^ that man's 
duef good is ** an energy of the soul according to 
virtue ;** but if the virtues are more than one, 
aocordLig to the best and most perfect virtue ; and 
besides tibis, we must add, in a perfect li£9 :4 for as Iv /Sc^ 
neither one swallow, nor one day, makes a spring ; «^«^v» 
so neither does one day, nor a diort time, make a 
man blessed and happy. 

Let this then be ^ good in its general outlines ; 13. 
for it is necessary, perhaps, first to sketch, then Tb« 8^. 
afterwards to complete the drawing. But it would J„^7 '" 
seem to be incumbent upon eveiy one to improve 
and distinctly delineate the figures which are cor- 
rectly sketched, and time would seem to be the dis- 
coverer of such features as these, or at least a good 
assistant ; whence also proceed the improvements 
in the arts ; for it is the duty of every one to sup- 
ply deficiencies. But it is necessary to bear in l**- 
mind what has been mentioned already, and not to 
demand exactness equally in all subjects^ but in 
each according to its subject-matter, and just so fitr 
as is appropriate to the system to which it belongs : 
for the carpenter and geometrician examine a right 
angle with different views ; the one, so fiir as it is 
useful for his work, whilst the other investigates its 
nature and properties; for his object is the con- 
templation a£ the truth, for he is a contemplator 
of the trutL In the same manner, then, must we 15. 
act in all other instances, that the mere accessories 
may not become more numerous than the works 
themselves. Nor, indeed, is the cause to be re- '^* *'?'* 
quired in all cases alike ; but it suffices in some, as Jj^out the 
for instance, in first principles, that their existence ii6u. 
be clearly shown; but the existence is the first 
and the principle. 

Now of principles some are perceived by indue- IC. 
tion, others by sensation, others by a certain habit^ 
and difierent principles in difiTcreut ways ; but we 

^ Bj a perfect lile (fiioc rcXicoc) Aristotle metnt, fint, tbo 
devdopmeot of life to the highest degree of perfection ; ani 
MeoondlT, consistency from t^ beginning to the end. 

uigiiizeu uy 
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must endeavour to trace each of them in the man- 
ner in which thej are formed by nature ; and we 
must use our utmost endeavours that they be well 
defined, for that has great weight in the discussions 
which follow. For ti^e principle seems to be more 
than the half of the whole, and many of the sub- 
jects of our inquiry seem to become dear by means 
of this. 



CHAP, vni 



Ilkat ike AneimU agree with Aristotle on the eubject qf 
Jiopphieee* 

1. But we must consider the subject of happiness not 
Different ^j^j ^ regards the conclusion which we have drawn, 
shown"* '^^ ^^® premisses from which our arguments are 
to coincide derived, but also as regards the statements of others 
in tome concerning it ; for all the properties of a thing 
degree with accord with the truth ; but the truth is at once dis- 
Ariitotle. cordantwithfelaehood. 

'2. Now, goods being divided into three classes,' and 

Happiness some being called external, others said to belong to 

a good of fjiie aoul, and others to the body, we call those be- 

t e soQi. longing to the soul, the superior, and good, in a 

higher sense than the others ; but we assume, that 

the actions and energies of tiie soul belong to the 

3. souL So that our assertion would be correct, accord- 
ing to this opinion at least, which is ancient^ and 
allowed by philosophers^ that certain actions and 
enei^es are the end ; for thus it becomes one of the 
goods of the soul, and not one of the external ones. 

4. Also, that the happy man lives well, and does 
The happy well, harmonizes with our definition ; for we have 
man lives almost defined happiness as a kind of well living, 
7^1^. "Id ^eU doing. 

' This threefold dirision of goods is doe to the Pythago- 
reans* and was adopted by the Peripatetics. — See Cic Aoid. 

i. a ; Tosc. t. 85. Brewer^ ^. , , 

• uigiiized by 
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Again, all tlie qualities required in happiness 9. 
appear to exist in our definition ;* for to some it ^ requb. 
seems to be virtue, to others prudence^ and ^xrkt^e'ii 
others a kind of wisdom : to some, again, these, or aefinitioii.* 
some one of these,'with pleasure, or at least, not with- 
out pleasure ; othen^ again, include external proe- 
peritj : but of these opinions, many andent writers 
support some; a few celebrated philosophers the 
others ; but it is reasonable to suppose that none 
of these have totally erred, but that in some one 
particular, at least, they are for the most part right. 

Now with those^ who say that it is every 6. 
virtue, or some virtue, our definition accords ; for It it active 
to this virtue belongs the energy. But perhaps it ^i^^* 
makes no slight difference whether we conceive the 
chief good to consist in possession, or in use ; in 
habit^ or in energy. For it is possible, that the 7. 
habit^ though really existing^ should cause the 
performance of no good thing ; as in the case of a 
man who is asleep^ or in any other way is incapable 
of actiag : but Uiat the eneigy should do so is im- 
possible ; for of necessity it will act^ and will act 
welL But as in the Olympic games, it is not the 8. 
most beautiful and the strongest who are crowned, 
but those who engage in the conflict (for some of , .^ ~ 

these are the conquerors) ; thus it is those only who ^ f<^^ ^ 
act aright^ who obtain what is hionourable and good 
iu life. Moreover, their life is of itself pleasant ; 9. 
for to be pleased, is one of the goods of the soul ; It » e«$eti. 
but that is to every man pleasant, with reference ^^^^ 1^*®*" 
to which he is said to be fond of such a thing ; as, '^^^' 
for example, a horse to the man who is fond of 
horsefly and a spectacle to the man who is fond of 
spectacles ; in like manner also, tlungs just to the 
lover of justice ; and, in a word, virtuous tlungs to 
the lover of virtue. 

* lliese primarj opinioiit retpecting happinen our author 
alto cnameratn io hit Eademeao Ethics. The first be refer* 
to Socrates, Phito, and aooie others ; the second to Socrates , 
the third to Tbales and Anazagoras. Amoninit those who 
added external happiness, he mentions Xenocrates. — ZeU, t 
pioted by CardwelL uigi izea uy v_j O OQ IC 
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10. Now the things that are pleasant to the gene- 
rality of mankind, are at Tarianoe with each other, 
hecaose they are not natnrallj pleasant; but things 
natnrallj pleasant, are pleasant to those who are 

^ fond of that which is honourable; and sach are 
always the actions according to virtue ; so that to 
these men they are pleasant^ even of themselves. 
Their life therefore stands in no need of the addi 
tion of pleasure, as a kind of appendage or amulet, 
but possesses pleasure in itsefr; for, besides what 
has been said, the man who does not take pleasure 
in honourable actions^ has no title to be called good ; 
for neither would any person call that man jiist, 
who takes no pleasure in acting justly ; nor that 
man liberal, who takes no pleasure in liberal actions ; 
and in the other cases in like manner. But if 
this is the case, the actions of virtue must be 
pleasant of themselves ; and yet they are also 
good and honourable, and each of these in the 
highest degree, if, indeed, the good man judges 
rightly concerning them ; but he judges as we said. 

11. Happiness, therefore, is the best, the most honour- ) 
rhe three able, and the most pleasant of all things ; and I 
qualities these qualities are not divided, as in the Delian 
hT^"^" inscription : "That which is most just is most ho- 

ppineas. ^^^^j^^^ ^^^ health is the most desirable, and the 
obtaining what we love the most pleasant :***> for 
all these qualities exist in the best energies ; and 
these, or the best one of them, we say that happi- 

12. ness is. But, nevci-theless, it appears to stand in 
Exteroml need of the addition of external goods, as we said ; 
goods con- for it is impossible, or not easy, for one who is 
tribute to ^^^ furnished with external means, to do honour- 

ppioess. ^^j^ actions ; for many things are done, as it were, 
by means of instruments, by firiends^ by money, or 

* TltoiaiTTa were amulets suspended by the women round 
the necks of children, to protect them against enchantment. — 
Victor. 

* The same sentiment occnrs in the Creosa of Sophocles :— 

KdXXurrSv i<m rovviucov ir<^vciyac, 

Awiarov ik Zfy &VOCOV' ^i<rroy «' 8r^ ^->. j 

llapt9Ti X^f, iv ipi /itO' niupap. Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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politioal inflnenoe. And if depriyed of some things^ IS. 
men sally their happiness, as, for instance, of noUe ^^<^^' 
birUi, good children, or beanty : for the man of ^J^J^Jj 
deformed appearance, and of ignoble birth, and the it. 
soHtaiy and childless man, is not at all likely to be 
happy : and still less perhaps is he likely to be 
so whose children or friends are utterly wicked, or 
have been good, and are dead. As, therefore, we u, 
said, there seems to be need of the addition of this 
sort of external prosperity; whence some people set 
down ffood fortune as synonymous with happiness, 
and others virtue. 



CHAP. IX. 
How Hopfmitn u 4Kqtttred, 



Hence also a question is raised, whether happiness i. 
is acquired by learning, by habit, or by exercise of The origin 
any other kind ; or whether it is produced in a ®^ happi- 
man by some heavenly dispensation, or even by "'*'' 
chance. Now, if there is any other thing which is 2. 
the gift of God to men, it is reasonable to suppose A divine 
that happiness is a divine gift, and more than any- K^* 
thing else, inasmuch as it is the best of human 
things. But this, perhaps, would more fitly belong 
to another kind of investigation : but, even if it be 
not sent from heaven, but is acquired by means of 
virtue, and of some kind of teaching or exercise, it 
appears to be one of the most divine of things ; 
for the prize and end of virtue seems to be some- 
thing which is best, godlike, and blessed. It must 3. 
also be common to many ; for it is possible, that by Common to 
means of some teaching and care, it should exist in ^^7' 
every person who is not incapacitated for virtue. 
But if it is better that people should be happy by 4. 
these means, than by chance, it is reasonable to Chance not 
suppose it is so, since natural productions are pro- ^^^ 
duoed in the best way in which it is possible for ^^^ ^^ ' 
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them to be produced ; and likewiae the prodoctionB 
of arty and of eveij efficient cause, and espedallj of 
the beet cause. But to commit the geea^tesb and 
the noblest of things to chance would be reiry 

5. inconsistent. Now ^e thing we are at present in 
search of reoeives additional deamess from the 
definition ; for happiness has been said to be a kind 

' of energy of the soul according to virtue ; but of 
the remaining goods it is neceesaij that some exist 
in it^ and that others should be naturally assistant 

6. and useful, instromentallj. But this will agree 
with what we stated in the beginning ; for we set 
down the end of the political science as the good ; 
and this devotes its principal attention to form the 
characters of the citizens, to make them good, and 
dispose them to honourable actions. 

7. It is with reason, then, that we do not call an ox, 
Brutes ^ horse, or any other beast, happy; for none of 
^^^^ them are able to participate in this kind of energy, 
luippj. For this cause, also, a child cannot be called happy ; 
Nor chil- for from his time of life he is not yet able to perform 
^"^"ft^" such actions; but those who are so called, are 
anticipa™ <»Ued happy from hope ; for, as we said, there is 
tion. ^^^ of perfect virtue, and of perfect life. For the 

8. changes of life are numerous, and the accidents of 
Why piop fortune various ; and it is possible for the man in 
added^ " the enjoyment of the greatest prosperity to become 

involved in great calimiities in the time of his old 
age, as is related in the story of Priam, in the 
iBad ; and no man will call him happy, who has 
experienced such misfortunes^ and died miserably. 



CHAP. X. 



Soiom** Cphuom diieui$id. Tkt reUHtmtff extemai proiperiiy 
t9 Htqfpmtm, 

1. Abe we, then, to call no other man happy as long ^ t 

Solon'* as he lives^ but is it necessary, as Solon sayii to lookgi ized by vjOOQIC 
opinkm ^ 
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to the end f ^ But if we must lay down this rule, ooniidered 
is he then happy when he is dead T Or is this alto- ^^^^ 
gether absurd, especially in us who assert happiness 2!'''^'' 
to be a kind of energy f But if we do not ctdl the 
dead man happy, and even Solon does not mean 
this, but that a person might then securely call a 
man hi^PPJ^ ^ beyond the reach of evils and misfor^ 
tunes, even this assertion admits of some dispute. 
For if there is some good and evil to the man who is 3. 
alive, and who is not aware of it, there may be sup- 
posed to be some to the dead man also, as honours 
and dishonours, and the good and evil fortunes of 
children and descendants generally. But this too ^' 
occasions some difficulty ; for when a man has lived 
happily till his old age, and has died in the same 
- manner, it is possible that various changes may 
happen to his descendants, and that some of them 

" The fltory of Solon and Croesus is too well known to ren- 
der it necessarj to do more than refer the reader to Herod, 
book i. c. 32. 

What the opinion of Aristotle was respecting the condition 
of the sool after death is difficult to determinet eren from his 
treatise De Animi ; and still more so from the brief and inci- 
dental way in which he introduces the subject in this book, and 
in Book III. c. ri. In &ct, in both places he ap|)ears to 
assume the Tiews popularly held, those Tsgue and undefined 
instincts which dictated such passages as— 

Soph. Electr. 348, 

and to reason on them without entering into the question of 
their truth or falsehood. It is evident tliat there is a Tast 
difference between a belief in the immortality of the soul, and 
a belief in the permanence of its personal identitr hereafter. 
The former doctrine could scarcely be denied by the philoso- 
pher who held that the human soul was ** particula diTinc 
animc ;" but as after death it might be reunited to the essence 
of whidi it had been previously a part, it was quite possible 
to hold such a belief, and yet to hare no personal interest in 
a future state. 

On the whole subject of the opinions of ancient pbilosoplicn 
respecting the condition of the soul after death, see a most.ablr 
note to Lecture III. of Humphrey's Hnlsean Lectures' lor 
1849 ; and on the particular news of Aristotle, see also Arch t 
bishop Whatdey's Peculiarities of the Chri^tan JteUgioiPQLC 
120. ^ 
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flhonld be good, and enjoj a life aoooiding to their 
deserts, while others obtain the contraiy one ; but 
it is dearlj possible for them, taking into consider- 
ation the di^^anoe of time, to stand in every imagin- 
able relation towards their parents. Now it would 
be absurd, if the dead man were to participate in 
their changes, and be at one time happy, and then 
again miserable ; and it would also be absurd, that 
the fortunes of c^dren should not, in any instance, 
or at anytime, reach to and aflEect the parents. 
5. But we must return to the doubt originally started ; 
Thifl opi- for perhaps from its solution the present question 
Dion ihown migi^t receive eluddatioiL Now, if it is necessary to 
1^^,^^ look to the end, and then to call eveiy man happy, not 
because he is, but because he has been, happy, how 
can it be otherwise than absurd, i^ when he is 
happy, the thing which really exists in him shall be 
unable to be truly said of him, because we do not 
choose to call living men happy on account of the 
changes of life, and because we have in our minds 
conceived happiness to be something permanent, 
and by no means easily admitting of change, and 
because good and evil fortune come frequently 
round to the same persons f for it is dear, that if 
we constantly attend to the chances of fortune, we 
shall frequently call the same man at one time 
happy, and at another miserable, exhibiting the 
happy man as a kind of chameleon, and as placed 
upon an insecure foundation. 
5. Or is this following of the accidents of for- 
ExtoiMl tune in no way right f for goodness and badness 
goodKDot ^o not depend upon these, but human life, as 

u!°k!^ ^ ^^ "^^^ .^ '^^^ ^ external goods as 
PpuieM. n^^^j^^jjg. i^^^ virtuous energies are the essen- 
tial constituents of happiness, and the contrary 
7. energies of the contrary to happiness. But the 
question we have just started bean testimony to 
the definition ; for stability does not exist in any 
Theener- human thing so much as in virtuous eneigies ; for 
^^ of these seem to be more permanent even than the /^ i 

f^iZJ^ sciences, and the most honourable of these are like- ^d by V^OOglC 
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inae the most stable, because happy men most fre- 
quentlj and most constantly pass their liTes in 
them ; f<Hr this seems to be the reason why there is 
no foigetfulness of them. Therefoie, the thing 
which we are in search of will exist in the happy 
man, and throughout his life he will be of thus 
diaracter ; for he always, or most of all men, will 
liTe in the practice and contemplation of virtuous 
actions, and he will bear the accidents of fortune 
most nobly, and in eveiy case, and altogether suit- 
ably, as a man in reality good, and a feuiltless cube.^ 
But since the accidents of fortune are numerous, g. 
and differ in greatness and smallness, small instances How far die 
of good fortxme, and likewise of the opposite, clearly scddents 
will not influence the balance of life ; but great and ^ff^[^^^ 
numerous accidents, if -on the side of good fortune, happiness, 
will make life more hkppy, for they naturally imite 
in giving additional embdhshment, and the use of 
them becomes honourable and good ; but if they 
happen on the other side, they crush and spoil the 
happiness ; lor they bring on sorrows, and are impe- 
diments to many energies. But nevertheless, even 9. 
in these, the honourable is conspicuous, whenever 
a man bears with equanimity many and great mis- 
fortunes, not from insensibility, but because he is 
high-spirited and magnanimous. 

But if the energies are the essential constituents 10. 
of the happiness or the misery of life, as we said, 
no happy man can ever become miserable ; for he 
will never do hateful and worthless actions ; for we 
conceive that the man who is in reality good and 
wise, bears every accident of fortune in a becoming 
manner, and always acts in the most honoiirablo 
manner that the circumstances admit of^ just as the 
good general makes the most skilful use of the army 
he htm, and the good shoemaker of the skins that 
are given him makes the most elegant shoe, and all 

* A tood man it compared to a cube, ai being the emblem 
of perfection: 'Afifm ydp rlXfia.— Ariit. Rbet. iii. 11. 
Simuarlj Honwc aaya <* insei|M0 tot«s» teres, ataoe rotttodtit.'\/^/-^T/> 

8enn.ii. 7. uigmzea uy ^^^JV^^VIV^ 
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11. odier ariifioen in the nine maimer. Bat if this is 

^'^f^t. the case, the happy man oan never become miaer- 

™^* able; yet he would not be perfectly blessed, if he 

make a were to be inTohed in calamities like Priam's. 

man miie. Not that for this reason he is Tsriabley or easily 

rabk. liable to chaiijKe ; for he will neither be moved 

Happineaa ^^^""^ ^ haj^iness easily, nor by common miafor- 

not Tan- tonefl^ but only by great and nmneroos ones ; and 

ble. after these, he cannot become haj^y again in a 

short time : but if he does at all, it wiU be after 

the li^Me of some long and perfect period of time, 

having in the course of it soccessfblly attained to 

13. great and honourable things. What then hinders 
OS fix>m calling that man happy, who energises 
according to perfect virtue, and is sufficiently fur- 
nished' with external goods, and that not for a short 
time, but for the full period of his life f or must we 
add, that he is to go on living in the same manner, 
and die aooordiDgly f since the future is to us invi- 
sible. But happiness we set down as in every way 

14. and altogether ike end, and perfect But if this be 
A man true, we shall call those men blessed amongst the 
"iSi'** ^^T'^ft ^ whom the things we have mentioned 
^^^^ exist, and wiD continue to exists but only bkssed 
at a man. ^ ^^^ "^^ ^^ these subjects have been thus 

far defined. 



CHAP. XI. 



Tkai the Good or lU-firiume of DtwemiamU mtd Pritndt 
cmUributet mrnewkat to Htg^pimtm, omd ike reotrm. 

1. But it appears a very unfriendly idea, and one 
Whether oontraiy to universal opinion, to suppose that the 
^ ^foted ^^'^^^^^ ^^ descendants and friends do not in the 
by the for- "Duillest degree affect the dead man. But since the 
tnnct of accidents of fortune that occur are numerous, and 
the Ihring. 

' hcaymc tixop^y^^ikvo¥, literally fiifliGiently equipped to ^^ 

act hia part on Uie >^ ?fj«»*« *?j!iTJt!? "^J^ Digitized by GOOQIC 
Xopifydc heing to dreat the characters avitably to their parts. O 
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differ in yaiionB ways, and some of them come more 
home, and others lesa^ it seems to be a tedious and 
endless taak to discuss them individually ; but per- 
haps it would be safficient if what we say were said 
generally and in outline. 

I^ then, as in the case of misfortunes occurring 2. 
to one's se^ some have weight and influence in life, 
while others appear lighter ; the same exactly is the 
case with those whidi happen to all our friends. 
But it makes a great difference whether each nus- 3. 
fortune happen to living or to dead persons ; much iUastrated 
greater difference than it makes in a ^^^go^^y/ J^JjJ''"^ 
whether atrocious and horrible crimes are supposed *'"8«"y- 
to have been committed previously, or form part of 
the action of the play. We may then, in this way, 4. 
come to a conclusion respecting the extent of this 
difference ; or rather, perhaps, respecting the answer 
to the question about the dead, and their participa- 
tion in good and its opposites ; for it appears from 
these observations, that, even if anything reaches 
them, whether good or evil, it must be weak and 
small, either absolutely, or relatively to them ; or, if 
not this, it must be of such extent and description as 
not to make those happy who are not already happy, 
nor to deprive those who are happy of their happi- 
ness. Therefore the good fortune of their friends 5. 
seems in some degree to affect the de^d, and in like 
manner their ill fortunes ; but only in such a man- 
ner and to such an extent as neither to make the 
happy unhappy, nor to do anything else of this 
kind. 

7 In the prologues of many Greek tragedies, previous 
ercnts tie reUted, whidi form part of tlie plot without forming 
part of the action of the drama. To these the words of Horace 
will applj : — 

" Segnios irritant animos deroissa per anres, 
Qnam que sont ocnlis snbjecta Adelibns."— A. P. 181. 

See on this sabjeot Cic de Sen. xxiii. 
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CHAP. xn. 

Tktti Hn^pmm h^tmgt to the clam qftMn^ JI<mo%irabk,and 
not qfthingt Pramd, 

1. These points being detennined, let us next consider 

Happinen liappinesa, whether it be one of things praised or 

^Tvaiuc '^^^'^ ^^ things honourable ; for it is dear that it is 

^^ '^ ' not one of the Acuities. Now, eveiything that is 

N Aomm \ P'*^^^^ seems to be praised beca^ise it is of a certain 

l^^l^ ^ character, and has a certain relation to something ; 

iraivtrdL ^or WO praise the just man, and the brave man, and 

the good man generally, and virtue, on account of 

their works and actions ; and the strong man, and 

the good runner, and every one else whom we praise, 

because he naturally is of a certain character, and 

has a certain relation to something that is good and 

excellent. 

3. But this is clear from the praises that are given 
to the gods; for they appear ridiculous when re- 
ferred to us ; but this happens because pnuses are 
bestowed relatively to some standard, as we said. 
But if praise belongs to things of this kind, it is 
clear that it does not belong to the best things, but 
something greater and better is bestowed upon 
them, as also seems to be the case : for we predicate 
blessedness' and happiness of the gods, and of the 
most godlike of men; and Hkewise of the most 
godlike of goods ; for no man praises happiness as 
he would justice, but calls it blessed, as being some- 
thing more divine and excellent. 

4. But Eudoxus also appears to have pleaded well for 
Ariftotle the claim of pleasure to the highest place ; for he 
H*^ thought that its not being praised, when it was one 
Eudozitf. ^^ ^® goo^ proved it to be superior to all things 

praised ; but Qod and the highest good are of tins 

* The term fiag^oct » Litio ** beetm/' apples to per- 
fect happinen ; henoe, in both the Greek and Latin chnrchea, 
tbeie worda ha^e been oaed to cipreaa the happineaa of the ^^ 

aainU ; e. g„ 6 uaicdpioc HawXAc. Beata rirgo, Ac. ; wherMi. , _^ , QoOQI P 
i^ai^v (fclix) appliea to tiioh happineaa aa it ia poaalbk IS' '^"^ ^^ V^^^^^gl^ 
a mortal to attain to. 
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kind, for eveiything else is referred to these ; for 
praise is of virtue, for fix>m this men are able to 
perform honourable actions ; but enoomiums are of 
works, as well bodily as mental But to discuss 5. 
these matters with exactness belongs perhaps more 
properly to those who study encomiums ; but for 
our purpose it is clear, from what has been said, that 
happiness is one of things honourable and perfect 
And this seems to be the case, from its being a 
principle ; for, for the sake of this all of us do every' 
thing eke; but we assume the principle and the 
cause of goods to be something honourable and 
divine. 



CHAP. xni. 

Concerning the Dhuiom qfike Soui, and eoneemmg Vhriue. 

But since happiness is a certain energy of the soul i. 
according to perfect virtue, we must next consider Reasons 
the subject of virtue j for thiis, periiaps, we should ""^Y ^^ 
see more clearly respecting happiness. But he who "^ ^^' 
in reality is skilled in political philosophy, appears tue. 
to devote the principal part of hiis study to this ; for 2. 
he wishes to make the citizens good and obedient 
to the bws ; but we have an example of this in the 
legislators of the Cretans and Lacedaemonians, and 
any others who may have become like them. But if 
thb is the peculiar study of political philosophy, it 
is clear that the investigation would be consistent 
with our original ])lan. 

We must therefore next examine virtue, that 3. 
is to say, of course, human virtue ; for the Why ho- 
good wliicli we were in search of is human good, *^'* virtue, 
and the happiness, himian happiness ; but by 
human happiness we mean, not that of the body, 
but that of the soul ; and happiness, too, we de- 
fine to be an energy of the souL But if these 4. 
things are true, it is e^adcntly necessary for the And why 
political philosopher to have some knowledi^e of *'!*^7*''"**. 
what relates to the soul ; just om it is v.^-c .sjiry for 
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the man who intends to cure the eyes, to stndj the 
whole body ; and still more, in proportion as poli- 
tical philcNiophj is more honoiinkble and exoeUant 
than the sdenoe of medicine ; and the best educated 

eysicians take a great deal of pains in aoqcdiiDg a 
Lowledge of the human body. 

5. The skident of political philosophy must therefore 
The Mvl study the soul, but he must study it for the sake of 
"»«i<*««d- these things, and only so &r as is sufficient for the 

objects wlm^h he has in yiew; for greater exactness 
requires more labour periiaps than the subject in 

6. hand demands. But some things are said about it 
Its diri- sufficiently in my exoteric discourses ; and these we 
«^i^ must make use of : as, for instance, that one part of 
txov.*^ it is irrational, and the other possessing reason. But 
'AXoyov. whether these things are really separate, like the 

members of the body, and everything that is capa- 
ble of division ; or whether, bemg by nature indi- 
yisible, they are only in word two, as in a circum- 
ference the convex and concave side, matters not 
for our present purpose. 

7. But of the irrational part, one division is like 
'AXoyov that which is common, and belonging to plants ; 
tabdiTided that, I mean, which is the cause of nourishment 
^^1^^ and growth : for a person might assert that such a 
▼egetitiTe. ^Busoity of life as this exists in all beings that are 

nourished, even in embryos, and the very same in 
perfect beings : for it is more reasonable to call it 

8. the same them any other. The excellence of this 
Virtue doei part^ therefore, appears common to other beings^ 
^tWong nu4 j^0t peculiar to man ; for this part of the soul, 

and its faculties^ seem to energize principally in 
sleep ; but the good and the bad man are in sleep 
least distinguishable ; whence men say, that for 
half their lives there is no difference between the 

9. happy and the miserable. But it is reasonable that 
this should be the case ; for sleep is the inaction of 
the soul, so far forth as it is called good or bad ; 
except if some emotions in a small degree reach 
it, and in this manner the visions of good men 

become better than those of the generality. gu^zedbyGoOQlc 
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enoogh of these things; we rnnst therefore put aside 
the part which consists in nourishment, since it 
has naturally no connection with human Tirtue. 

Now anoUier natoral power of the soul appears lo. 
to be irrational, but to participate in reason in some Tbe appe- 
sort ; for we praise the reason of the continent and *Jti'«.l»» « 
inoontLoent man, and that part of the soul which is ^^^q^ 
endued with reason ; for it exhorts us aright^ and to rcMon, 
to the best actions. But there seems to be in man «nd a ten- 
something else by nature contraiy to reason, which ?f™2^]^i#^ 
contends with and resists reason. For, in reality, ^ u!*'*^***^ 
just as the paralyzed limbs of the body, when we n. * 
intend to move them to the right hand, are turned 
aside the opposite way to the left, so it is with 
the soul ; for the impulses of the incontinent are 
directed towards the contraries. But in the case of 
the body we see the part that is turned aside, in the 
soul we do not see it ; but perhaps we must no less 
believe that there is in the soul something contrary 
to reason, which opposes and resists it ; but how it 
differs it matters not But this part also seems^ as 12. 
we said, to partake of reason ; at least in the con- 
tinent man it obeys reason ; but in the temperate or 
brave man it is perhaps still more ready to listen to 
reason : for in them it entirely agrees with reason. 

The irrational part therefore appears to be two- 13. 
fold ; for the part which is common to plants does not 
at all partake of reason; but the part which contains * 
the desires and the appetites generally in some sense 
partakes of reason, in that it is submissive and obe- 
dient to it Thus, in fact, we say that a man has 
regard for his father and friends, but not in the same 
sense in which we use the expression Xoyor ix^iy in 
mathematics.** But the giving of advice, and all \^' 
reproadung and exhorting, prove that the irrational J^^4^^- 
part is in some sense persuaded by reason. But if {q^^ to thi* 
it is necessary to say that this has reason likewise, X070V, 
the part which has reason will be twofold also ; one •nother 

■* There is an ambifpiitf in the original which does not 
exist in the transbtion, %* \6yop tx^iv means, (1) to pay regard 
to, (2) to bear a ratio to, in the mathematical sense. ^ t 

uigiiizea uy v^jOOV Iv^ 
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lb. part properly and in itseli^ the other as thoo^^ lift- 
^'^^^ tening to the soggeetions of a parent.'* 
'^ But virtue also is divided according to this 

difference ; for we call some of the Tirtaes intelleo- 
tnaly others moral — ^wisdom, and intelligence, and 
pradenoe, we call intellectnal, but liberality and 
temperance, moral ; for when speaking of the moral 
chankcter of a man, we do not say that he is wise 
or intelligent, but that he is medc or temperate ; 
but we praise the wise man also according to his 
habits ; but praiseworthy habits we call Tirtnee. 

^ The loiil it considered by Aristotle ts the only csose and 
principle of til the phenomena of physical and intellectoal life, 
^nfxf^ therefore includes ** animus " and ** anima." His diri- 
lion of ^x^ oi^y ^ explained by the two following tables : — 

A. 



fupog iXoyop XAyov ixot^ 



fvTucdi^ iirt9vftfiruc6p Kal 6ptKTuc6v 

fAirtxov fAivTOt iry \6yop. 



Ttf Xoy^ TTfcOev rif Xoyt/t avrirfivei 



B. 

I 



I r 

fVTiK^ rf Xoyy avTiTtiVOv* ry ^<>yv vtiBov. Kayow 

ixoy 

Kai ip 



The second Uble most be adopted if the rational part k sob- 



dirided. 
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BOOK II. 



CHAP. I. 

How Viriue is produced, and mereated, 

YiSTUB being twofold, one part intellectual and 1* 
the other moral, intellectnal Tirtue haa its origin ^ ^^ PQ 
and increase for the most part from teaching; there- ^ i^^. 
fore it stands in need of experience and time ; but lectual and 
moral virtue arises from habit, whence also it has monl Tir- 
got its name, which is only in a small degree altered ^^* 
from lOo^.^ Whence it is also dear, that not one 
of the moral virtues springs up in us by nature, for 2. 
none of those things which exist by nature expe- ?J?^^* 
rience alteration from habit ; for instance, the stone innate, 
which by nature goes downwards could never be m \ g^. 
accustomed to go upwards, not even if one should caose it can 
attempt ten thousand times, by throwing it up, to be altered, 
give it this habit ; nor could fire be accustomed to 
bum downwards; nor could anything else which 
has one natural bent get another different one from 
habit The virtues, then, are produced in us neither s. 
by nature nor contrary to nature, but^ we being 

• AngUoe '* habit." *H0oc k the result of the aocnmiiktioii 
of habits, i. e. character. Flito tanght that the moral Tirtnes 
were not generated in as either by nature or bj learning, bat 
were diri^lj bestowed. The Stoics rejected this twofold diri- 
sioD of the sool and of Tirtoe, mentioned in Book I., and 
asserted that thej were all sdenoes. Hence Cicero says (de 
Off. lib. lii.), Utmftnmim mt oeiemiia, Thej bdiered, how- 
erer. that the ▼frtoes were acqaired; for that there were 
innate in as certain common ideas (toivai iyvoi<u), cer- 
tain « seeds of virtne," and «< lights of natore," which coold 
be caltirated and brooght to perfection. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, denied the eiistence of innate ideas, and com- 
pared the sool to a blank tablet, on which nothing was ui^\r\n](> 
scribed except r* wffMroc, i. #. natural inclination " "V ^ vJU^ IV^ 
D 
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natmallj adapted to reodye them, and this natuiml 

4. capadtj is perfected by habit Further, in eveiy 

(2.) Be- case where anything is produced in na naturally, 

^^'^LT* wefirat get the capadtieafor doing these thinga^and 

^^^ afterwards perform the energies ; which is ^ident 

^r^; in the case of the senses ; for it was not from fre- 

quently seeing or frequently hearing that we got 
ihe senses^ but, on the contraiy, we had them finrt;^ 
and then used them, and did not get them by 
haying used them. But we get the yirtues by 
haying first performed the energies, as is the case also 
in all the other arts ; for those things which we 
must do after haying leamt them we Utfim to do by 
doing them ; as, for example, by building houses men 
become builders, and by playing on the harp, harp- 
players ; thus, also, by doing just actions we become 
just, by performing temperate actions, temperate, 
and by performing brave actions we become braye. 

5. Moreoyer, that which happens in all states bears 
Tt^moBj testimony to this ; for legislators, by giving their 
Uton"* citizens good habito, make them good ; and this is 

the intention of every lawgiver, and all that do 
not do it weU £sdl ; and this makes all the differ- 
ence between states, whether they be good or bad. 

6. Again, every virtue is produced and corrupted 
y»rtac and frQm ^nd by means of the same causes ;^ and in 
^J^*jJ^ like manner every art ; for from playing on the 

, harp people become both good and bad harp- 
players ; and, analogously, builders and all the 
rest ; for from buildmg wdl men will become good 
buildors, and from building badly bad ones ; for if 
this were not the case, there would be no need of 
a person to teach, and all would have been by 

7. birth, some good and some bad. The same holds 
cood in the case of the virtues also ; for by per* 
forming those actions which occur in our inter- 

^ Actionf produce cootmy moral effiscU. Two men en- 
gaged in the fame purraiti, exposed to the lame temptationt, 
may become, the one ▼irtooui, the other Ticiom. la the 

order of nature, causes act uniformly, thej cannot produce /^-^ i 

opposite effects ; therefore, Tirtue does not come bj nature. Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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ocnine with other m^ some of us become jnst and 
■ome unjust; and by acting in drcomstances of 
danger, and being aocostomed to be fearfol or con^ 
fident^ some become braTe and others cowards. The g, 
nme thing is true in cases of desire and anger ; for 
some become temperate and mild, and others in- 
temperate and passionate— one class from having 
behaved themselves in sach cases in one way, and 
the other class in another. Ina word, the habits are 9. 
produced out of simihur energies ; therefore, the ener- Importance 
gies which we perform mnst be of a certain chi^- fj ^^^7 
racter ; for, with the differences of the energies the «"««*"<«• 
habits correspond. It does not therefore make a 
sli^t^ biit an important^ nay, rather, the whole 
difference, whether we have been brought up in 
these habits or in others from childhood. 



CHAP. IL 



T%ai Bxem and Drftet dtHrop Virtue, bmi thtd hting in 

tht M60H pKWt€t'V€9 I*. 

SofCR our present treatise is not for the purpose i. 
of mere speculation, as all others are, for the object Whj ac- 
of our investigation is not the knowing what ^o*" ^^^ | 
virtue is^ but to become good (since oUierwise SlS^' 
there would be no use in it), it is necessary to 
study the subject of actions, and how we must 
perform them; for these have entire influence 
over our habits to cause them to become of a 
certain character, as we have said. Kow, to say 2. 
that we must act according to right reason is a Eiplanm- 
general maxim, and let it be assumed ; but we ^ ? Jf '^ 
will speak hereafter about it> and about the JrJ^J^ 
nature of right reason, and its relation to the for the 
other virtuea^ But this point must first be preteat. 
fully granted, that eveiything said on moral sub- 3. 

< Aristotle diecnncfl the nature of right reaaon (6ft96c 
Xo7©c) «o the sixth book. CZnCMj]c> 



defect. 
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jects ought to be said in outliiie^ and not with ex- 
actnees; just as we said in the beginning; that 
aigoments must be demanded of such a natue 
ouyas thesobject-matter admits; biit the subjeota 
of moral conduct and of e»edien<7 haye no rtabi- 
4- lity, just as also things wholesome. But if the 

^^^ ^ treatment of the subject jpieneraUy is of this nature, 

of Guct^ still less does it admit of exactness in pardculan; 

nets. for it comes under no art or set of preoepti^ but it 

is the duty of the agents themselves to look to the 
circumstances of the occasion^ just as is the case in 
the arts of medicine and navigation. But althou^ 
the subject before us is of this description, yet we 
must endeavour to do the best we can to help it. 

5. Thifl^ then, we must first observe, that things of 
Actionf this ]dnd are naturally destroyed both by defect 
tdmit of mid excess (for it is necessary in the case of things 
^!S^ which cannot be seen to make use of illustrations 

which can be seen), just as we see in the case of 
strength and health ; for too much as well as too 

6. little exerdse destroys strengtL In like manner 
drink and food, whether there be too little or too 
much of them, destroy health, but moderation in 
quantity causes, increases, and preserves it The 
same thing, therefore, holds good in the case of tem- 
perance, and courage, and the other virtues ;^ for he 
who flies from and is afraid of eveiything; and 
stands up against nothing, becomes a coward ; and 
he who fears nothing at al^but goes boldly at eveiy- 

7. thing; becomes rasL In like manner, he who in- 
dulges in the enjoyment of every pleasure, and re- 
frains from none, is intemperate ; but he who shuns 
all, as clowns do, becomes a kind of insensible man. 
Fortemperance and courage aredestroyed bothbythe 
excess uid the defect^ but are preserved by the mean. 

6. But not only do the generation, and increase, and 
destruction of these <»iginate in the same sources and 

* This atteitkni nmst be Hndtai to the moral Tirtaei, of 
which be k DOW aboot to treit, M in the InteUectttl Tir^ ^ t 

there can be no eicetf, it being impoarible to carry intenectnaLigiized by VjOOQIC 
cxceUeooe to too high a point. ^ 
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throo|^ tlie Mine means^ bat the energies also -will 9. 
be employed on the same ;* for this is ihe case in Enopes 
other thingB which aie more plain to be seen ; as tiul hi^iu 
in^caseofstrengthyfor it is prodnced by ^"^^^^^l^^^y 
much fix>d and sustaining many labours; and the ^ 
strong man is more able to do these things than 
any other person. The case with the Tirtaes is 
ihe same ; for by abstaining from pleasures we be- 
come temperate, and when we have become so, we 
are best able to abstain from them. The same also 
is the case with courage ; for by being accustomed 
to despise objects of fear, and to bear them, we 
become brave, and when we have become so, we 
archest able to bear them. 



CHAP. Ill 

Thai Vhriw it amcemed with Pleanaret tmd Pmm, 

But we must make the pleasure or pain which fol- 1. 
lows after acts a test of the habits ;' for he who Pleasure 
abstains from the bodily pleasures^ and in this very ^^i^" 
thingtakes pleasure, is temperate ; but he who feels ^ ^^ ^^^ 
pain at it is intemperate ; and he who meets dangers habit». 
and rejoices at it^car at least feels no pain^isbrave; but 
he who feels pain isacoward; for moral virtue is con- 
versant with pleasures and pains ; for by reason of 
pleasure we do what is wicked, and through pain 2. 
we abstain from honourable acta Therefore it is importance 
necessary to be in some manner trained imme- of early 
diately from our childhood, as Plato says,f to feel «<ln<»^o«* 

• Por example, drcmnftanoes of danger produce, improre, 
and educate courage ; and it is in the same drcvmstanoes that 
t^ eneigies of the brave man are called forth nd exerted. 

' This is another instance of the practical tarn of Aristotle's 
mind. We can scaroelj have a more nsefol test. So long as | 
anr untftt*!**— or pain is folt at doing any action, we may be 
quite sure that the habit b imperfectly formed. 

9 Plato (de Leg. It) says, ^ivm roiwy tAp wuUmp 

uigiiizea uy V^jL^vJV Iv^ 
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plaMore and pain at proper objects ; ^ this ia 
^ li^t education. Again, if the Yirtnea are oonTer- 
' sant with actiona and paaBuma, and pleasure and \ 
pain are consequent upon eyeiy action and pasdon ; 
on this aoootint, also, Tirtue must be conversant 
with pleasures and pains. Punishments also, which 

4. are inflicted by means of pleasure and pain, indi- 
cate the same thing ; for thej are kinds of reme- 
dies^ and remedies naturally work by contraries. 
Again, as we said before, eyeiy habit of the soul 
has a natural relation and reference to those things 
by which it naturally becomes better and worse. 
But habits become bad by means of pleasures and 
pains, by pursuing or aToiding either improper 
onea^ or at improper times, in improper waya^ or 
improperly in any other manner, which reason 
determines. 

5. Hence some have even defined the virtues to be 
Virtue is certain states of apathy and tranquillity ;^ but not 
not iwd* correctly, in that they speak absolutely, and not in 

relation to propriety of time or manner, and so on 
through the other categoriea Therefore virtue ia 
suppoeed to be such as we have said, in relation to 
pleasures and pains, and apt to practise the best 
things ; and vice is the contrary. 

6. These subjects may also become plain to us from 
Additional the foUowing con8ideration& Since there are three 
oonrider- things which lead us to choice, and three to aver- 
ations. ^^^ — ^^ honourable, the expedient, and the plea- 
sant ; and three contraries to them, — ^the disgraceful, 
the inexpedient^ and the painful ; on all these sub- 
jects the good man is apt to be right in his actions^ 
and the bad man is apt to be wrong, and especially 
on the subject of pleasure ; for thb is common to 
all living creatures, and accompanies all things 
which are the objects of choice; for both the 
honourable and Uie expedient i^pear pleasant 

7. Again, from our infancy it has grown up with aU of 

^ The Cjnics, and after them the Stoici and EpieincaBS, 
adopted thia theory of Tirtae ; it is probable that Aristotle ia 

here aUndinc to it as an opinion held by Socrates. ^ 

" "^ * Digitized by 
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hb ; and therefore it is difficult tomb out this a£foo- 
tioD, which ifl^ as it were, engrained in oar yeiy 8. 
existence. Again, we make pkasore and pain the 
role of oar actions, some of as in a greater^ some in 
leas degree. For this reason, therefore, it is neces- 
s^ that our whole busness most be with these 
subjects ; for, to feel pleasure or pain, properly or 
improperly, makes no slight difference to our ac- 
tions. AgBon, it is more difficult to resist pleasure 9, 
than anger, as Heraditus says^ and both vA and 
excellence are always conversant with that which 
is more difficult ; for excellence in this case is 
superior. So that, for this reason also, the whole 
business of virtue, and political philosophy, must 
be with pleasures and pains; for he who makes a 
proper use of these will be good, and he who makes 
a bad use will be bad. Now on the point that 10. 
virtue is conversant with pleasures and pains, and Vutue and 
that it is increased and destroyed by means <rf the ^***' ^' 
same things from which it originally sprung, when ^^ p]^^ 
they are difierently circumstanced; and that itsmreuid 
energies are employed on those things out of which pain, 
it originates, let enough have been said. 



CHAP. IV. 



nut Mm bteomejtui and iemptrmie b}f ptffarming ju$t 
tmd temperate AetUme. 

But a person may be in difficulty as to what we 1. 
mean when we say that it is necenaiy for men to How men 
become just by performiug just actions, and tem-^^"*^"^' 
perate by performing temperate ones ;^ for if th^ ^^^ J^^ 

1 The ethical student of conne will not fail to coMnIt on toout ac- 
this pibject Bishop Bntler's Analogy | he will there obeerre not ^ions. 
onlj the paralWisin between his nioral theorr and that of 
Aristotle, bat also the important distinetion which he draws 
between practical habits and ptsehre impressions. '* In like 
manner,*' be says, " as habits belonging to the body are pro- yTp. 
dneed fay eiteraal acts» so habits of the mind are prodnoed b^^*^^ 
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do just and temperate aotionfl^ they^ aie already just 
and temperate ; jnst as, if they do grammatical 
and musical addons, they are grammarians and 

2. musicians. Or, is thk not the case in the arts also I 
l%e case for it is poedble to do a grammatical action aod- 
theaits^ dentally, or at another^s soggestion. A man, there- 
^na the ^^^ "^ ^^^7 ^^^'^ ^ ^ grammarian, when he not 
Tirtoes. only does a grammatical action, bat also does it 

grammatically, that ia, in accordance with the 
grammatical science, which he possesses in himself 

3. Again, the case is not similar in the arts and in 
What con- the Tirtaes, for the productions of art haye their 
a^nri^ excellence in themsetves. It is enough, then, that 
tuoug. ' these should themselves be of a certain character ; 

but acts of virtue are done justly and temperately, 

not^ if they have themselves a certain character, but 

if the agent^ being himself of a certain character, 

perform them : firsts if he does them knowingly ; 

then if with deliberate choice, and deliberate choice 

on their own account ; and, thirdly, if he does them 

. on a fixed and unchangeable principle. Now as to 

In the arts* ^^ possession of all other arts^ these qualifications, 

meieknow- with the exception of knowledge, do not enter into 

le^ is the calculation ; but towards the possession of the 

sufficient. Yirtuea^ knowledge has little or no weight ; but the 

other qualifications are not of small, but rather of 

Just ac- infinite importance, since they arise from the fire- 

tions. quent practice of just and temperate actions. 

&• Acts then are called just and temperate, when 

Just man. ^^y ^^^ g,^^ gg the just or temperate man would 

do ; but he who performs these acts is not a just 

and temperate man, but he who performs them in 

such a manner as just and temperate men do 

the ezertioo of inward practical principles; <. «. bj carrying 
them hito act, or acting upon them ;--the principles of obe- 
dience, of feradty, justice, and diaritf. But gomg over the 
theory of virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, and drawii^ 
fine iNctures of it, may harden the mind Sk a oontraiy course, 
and render it gradually more insensible; L «. form a habit of 
insensibility to all moral consideratioos. For from our very 
faculty of habits, Mssbe impressions, by being repeated, grow 
weaker."^Anal. Put I. ch. t ugi 
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them.!^ It hi well 9ud^iihmiiae,ibMA 

ing just aotioDi^ m mak. becomes jnst ; and from 

p^onning tempeoite' oikefl^ iempente ; bat "with* 

out performing tbem no penon would even be 

likely to become good; Bat the generality of men 7. 

do not do these things^ bat taking refuge in words, A oommon 

th^think thatih^are phikwophers, and that in ?]^^ ^P ^ 

this manner thej will become good men ; and what ^^^'"^ ' 

they do is like what sick people do, who listen 

attentively to their j^ysidans^ and then do not 

attend to the tilings which they prescribe. Just as 

these^ then, will never be in s good state of body 

under such treatment, so these will never be in 

a good state of mind, if this is their philosophy. 



CHAP. V. 

Wkai i$ the « Gmttu" qf Virtue. Tkat it is a Habit. 

But we must next find out what the genus of 1. 
virtue i& Since, then, the qualities which have their Id the loul 
origin in the soul are three, — ^Passions, Capacities^ ^^^ *" 
and Habits, — ^Virtue must be some one of these, qj^^jes. 
By passions, I mean. Desire, Anger, Fear, Confi- 2. 
dence, Envy, Joy, Love, Hatred, Eegret^ Emulation, Ud09i, 
Pity ; in s word, those feelings which are foUowed 
by pleasure or pain ; by capacities^ those qualities 3. 
by means of which we are said to be able to be ^vvdftuc, 
under the influence of these passions ; as those by 
means of which we are able to feel anger, pain, or 
pity ; by habits^ those by means of which we are 4. 
wd or ill disposed with relation to the passions ;''£Ccic. 
as with relation to being made angry, if we feel 

k Cicero, ghring a ihort aniMt of the doctrinee of the Old 
Aeedemj and P^ripstetioi (BihO eaim inter Peripetetieoe et 
iUam Teteran Aeademiam dHTerebAt), thai deeeribee their doc- 
trine of moral virtae :«— " Momm Mtem pntabent ttndia eeee 
et^vMl coatnetndiiieB (l^)t qnam pertim eieroitatiooie 
■■■idnitite, Murtim ntiooe IbnMibent ; in qnibot erat philoeo* 
phie ipse, la qne ^aod imiioetnw est neqne abeolatom pro- 
utm lo wmdMm mi viftntem eppeHetnr : qnod mtem abeohit— , iTp 
& eat virtot, f«Mi peiiMlio natam."— Acad. i. 5. BrewerVS 
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anger too yehemently or too remualy, we are ill 
disposed ; if we do it moderately, weU disposed ; 
and in like manner with relation to the othera. 

5. Neither the virtaee, therefore, nor the Tioes are 
^7^" paadons ; beoanae we are not <»lled good or bad 
yioeare according to our passions, but according to our 
not ir6Bii, virtues or vices, and because we are neither praised 

nor blamed according to our passions (for the man 
who fears or is angry, is not praised ; nor is the 
man who is simply angry, i>lamed ; but the man who 
is angry in a certain way) ; but according to our 

6. -virtues and Tices, we are praised or blamed. Again, 
we feel anger and fear without deliberate preference ; 
but the virtues are acts of deliberate preference, or 
at any rate, not without deliberate pr^erence. But 
besides these things, we are said to be ''moved" 
by our passions, but we are not said to be moved, 
but in some way to be '^ disposed,** ^ by our virtues 

7. and vices. For these reasons, also, they are not 
^^J^ capacities ; for we are neither called good nor bad, 

''*'^"*^* neither praised nor blamed, for our being able to 

feel passiuub simply. And again, we have our 

capacities by nature ; but we do not become good 

or bad by nature; but of this we have ali^y 

6. spoken. I^ then, the virtues are neither passions 

Virtoeit ^q^ capacities, it remains that they are habits. 

**^* What, therefore, the "genus" of virtue is, has been 

sufficiently shown. 

> Aristotk (Catef. c. ▼!. 4) thus explains the differmoe 
between disposition (i^uiOf <nc) and habit (f £(c) : — *' Habit is 
more lasting and more durable than disposition. The former 
term applies to the scienoes. yirtnes, &e. ; the latter to soch 
states as are easilT and auicklj changed; as heat and cold, sick- 
ness and health.'' This Terbal argument is an indication of 
the importance which the Aristotelian philosophj attmcbes to 
language. Verbal arguments are seldom rery condusiTe, but 
as doubtless words are the signs of things and ideas, there 
are instances, like the present, in which audi argumenu are of 
some Talne. The definition of terms was Aristotle's passion. 

The following is, according to Aipasitts, quoted hj Michelet, 
the rdation between ^vva/uc* it^pyiM, and %Uq. ** Fkemlitu a 
naturft insiu jam est potentia qusdam, sed noodnm robis, ut 

loquimur, potentia, cuius ex ipso vigore •permit profluat; C^ r\r\r\}o 

banc demum potentiam philoaophus kMtmm Toeat." Digitized by ^^UU^l^^ 
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CHAP. VL 

Thai Viriueiiamean9UUe,andhowiiii90. 

But it is neoesoaiy not only to say that virtue is a 1* 
habit, but also what sort of a habit it ia. We must ^" ^*^* 
say, tiiereforey that every virtue ■■ both makes that 
of which it is the virtue to be in a good state, and 
makes its work good also ; for instance, the virtue 
of the eye makes both the eye and the work of the 
eye good ; for by the virtue of the eye we see welL 
Jn. like manner, the virtue of a horse makes a horse 2. 
good, and good in speed, and in carrying its rider, 
and in standing the attack of the enemy. - I^ then, 
this is the case in all instances, the virtue <k man 
also must be a habit, from which man becomes 
TOod, and from which lie will perform his work welL 
But how this will be, we have already stated.'' And ^^ 
again, it will be made manifest in the following ij^^^)^ 
manner, if we investigate the spedfio nature of i^*^!'^^^.^ 
virtue. Now, in all quantity, continuous or divi- Qii<rw,) 
sible, it is possible to take the greater, the less^ or 
the equal ; and these either with relation to the 
thing itself or to ourselves ; but the equal is some 4. 
mean between excess and defect But by the mean This is 
with relation to the thing itself I mean that which ^ofol<I* 
is equidistant from both of the extremes;, and this 1. Tov 
is one and the same in all cases ; but by the mean, ^^^7^^ 
with relation to ourselves, I mean that which is {^|^y 
neither too much nor too little for us. But this ^ ' 
is not one and the same to all ; as, for example, if ^'uag^MM- 
ten is too many, and two too few, six is taken for ti¥e). 
the absolute mean, for it exceeds two as much as it 
is exceeded by ten. But this is the mean according 5. 
to arithmetical proportion. But the relative mean 



" The word dpir^ metiis not onlj moral Tirtiie but the 
f xceUenoe and pmection of anything whatever. Thus Cicero 
•ays (de Leg. i. 8) : '* Est antem Tirtns nihil alind qnam in se 
perfeeta et ad sumnom perdocta natnrm." 

• See Book 11. ch. iL C^r-ir^n]r> 
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IB not to be taken in this manner ; fear it does not 
follow, that if ten pounds aie too mnchfor any per- 
son to eat, and two pounds too little, the training- 
master will prescribe six pounds; for perhaps this 
is too much or too little for the person who is to 
eat it. For it is too little for Milo,<^ but too much 
for one just commencing gymnastics ; and the case 
is similar in running and wrestling. Thus, then, 
Tirtae every person who has knowledge shuns the excess 
sedcs jOie ^^id the defect, but seeks for the mean, and chooses 
tnetai, ^^ f ^^ ^^ absolute mean, but the relatiYe one. 

6. If, then, eyeiy science accomplishes its work 
Why Tirtue well, by keeping the mean in view, and directing 
oonsista in j^g ^works to it (whence people are accustomed to 
• raetn. ^^ ^^ excellent works, tluit it is impossible to take 
anything away, or add anything to them, since excess 
and defect destroy the excellence, but the being in 
' the mean preserves itV and if good artisans, as we 
may say, perform their work, keeping this in view, 
then virtue, being, like nature, more accurate and 
excellent than any art, must be apt to hit the 
7* mean. But I mean moral virtue ; for it is con- 
versant with passions and actions; and in these 
there is defect and excess, and the mean ; as, for 
example, we may feel fear, confidence, desire, anger, 
pity, and, in a word, pleasure and pain, both too 
muc^ and too little, and in both cases improperly. 
But the time when, and the cases in which, and 
the persons towards whom, and the motive for 
whi<^ and the manner in which, constitute the 
mean and the excellenoe ; and this is the character- 
istio property of virtue. 
8. In like manner, in actions there are excess and 
defect^ and the mean; but virtue is conversant 
with passions and actions, and in them excess is 
wrong, and defect is blamed, but the mean is praised, 
and is correct ; and both these are properties of 

* Hie itorj of Milo it mSi known : — 

** Remember Mflo't end, 
Wedged in the timben which he itroTe to rend." 

JTOJCOMIIIIOH 
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Tirtue. Yirtae, then, 18 a kind of mean state, being 
at least apt to bit the mean. Again, it is poa- 9. 
Bible to go wrong in many ways (for evil, as the To hit the 
Pythagoreans conjectured, is of the nature of the »>«^ ^ 
infinite, but good of the finiteP) ; but we can go ^^i^ctil^- 
ri^t in one way only ; and for this reason the 
former is easy, and the latter difficult ; it is ea^ to 
miss a mark, but difficult to hit it ; and for these 
reasons^ therefore, the excess and defect belong to 
vice, but the mean state to virtue ; for, ^ we are 
good in one way only, but bad in all sorts of 
ways. 

Virtue, therefore, is a ^ habit^ accompanied with 10. 
deliberate preference, in the relative mean, defined Y^^^ 
by reason, and as the prudent man would define 
it" It is a mean state between two vioes^ one 
in excess, the other in defect ; and it is so, more- 
over, because of the vices one division fidls short 
o^ and the other exceeds what is right, both in 
passions and actions, whilst virtue discovers the 
mean and chooses it. Therefore, with reference n. 
to its essence, and the definition which states its Virtue is 
substance,*! virtue is a mean state ; but with re- "^ *" • 
ference to the standard of "the best" and "the ^^V"^ . 
excellent," it is an extreme But it is not every ' '^^''^ ' 
action, nor eveiy pasnon, which admits of the ^^' 
mean state ; for some have their badness at once 
implied in their name ; as, for example, malevolence, 
sliamelessness, en^ ; and amongst actions, adultery, 
theft, homicide. For all these, and such as these, 
are so caUed from their being themselves bad, not 
because their excesses or defects are bad. In these, 
then, it is impossible ever to be right, but we must 13. 
always be wrong. Nor does the right or wrong in 
such cases as these depend at all upon the person 
with whom, or the time when, or the manner in 

' See the ciMirdiiiate citalogve of goods adopted by the 
Pythagoretnt, gttcn p. U. 

^ The original eiprenion, here trmsUted ** rabitance/' is 
r6 ri t)¥ ilrac Utersllf , •' the bdng whet it b." This is , 
eqidrsleiit to " sabstence or etiential oetwe.'Jy ,^^„ ^y ^^OOQIC 
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whiohy adnlteiy is oommitted; but abfldhitely the 
doing of any one of these things is wrong. It 
would be equally absurd, then, to require a mean 
state, and an excess^ and a defect^ in injustdce, and 
cowardioe, and intemperance. For thus there would 
14. be a mean state of excess and defect^ and an excess 
of excess, and a defect of defect But just as there 
is no excess and defect of temperance and courage 
(owing to the &ct that the mean is in some sense 
an extreme), so neither in the case of these is 
there a mean state, excess, or delect ; but however 
they be done, sin is committed. For, in a word, 
there is neither a mean state of excess and defect^ 
nor an excess and defect of a mean state. 



Anindnc- 
tkmof 



CHAP. VIL 
An EnMmeraHoH qfMem H&Utt, 

1. But it is necessary that this should not only be 
stated generally, but that it should also be applicable 

^J^^J^*. to the particular cases ; for in discussions on subjects 
\itt^ixQ of moral action, universal statements are apt to be 
show that too vague, but particular ones are more consistent 
Tirtne is a with trutii ; for actions are conversant with par- 
"^®^' ticulars; but it is necessary that the statements 
should agree with these. These particulars, then, 

2. we must get from the diagram.' Now, on the 
Courage, subject of fear and confidence, courage is the mean 

state. Of the persons who are in excess, he who is 
in the excess of fearlessness has no name ; but 
there are many cases without names ; and he who 
is in the excess of confidence, is called rash ; but 
he who is in the excess of fear, but in the defect 
of confidence, is cowardly. 

3. On the subject of pleasures and pains (but not all 
Temper- pleasures and pains^ and less in the case of pains 

' Probably some diagram to which he referred daring the 
oral deliTcry of his lectures. 
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than plcMRireB), tempenunoe is the mean state, and 
intemperance Uie ezoeaa. Bat there are, in &ct, 
none who are in the defect on the subject of 
pleasores ; therefore these also ha^e no name ; but 
let them be called insenmhK 

On the sabject of the giving and receiying ^^i'^^^ 
money, liberality is the mean sUte, and the excess *-*•""*!• 
and defect^ prodigality and illiberality. But in 
these, the excess imd defect are mutually contrary 
to each other; for the prodigal man is in the 
excess in givin«^ money, but is in the defect in re- 
ceiying ; but me illiberal man is in the excess in 
receiying, but in the defect in giving. Now, there- 
fore, we are speaking on these points as in an out- 
line, and summarily, because we consider this suffi- 
cient ; but afterwords more accurate distinctions shall 
be drawn respecting them. 

But on the subject of money there are other dis- 5. 
positiomi also : magnificence is a mean state ; but ^^H^- 
the magnificent man differs firom the liberal man ; ^^^* 
for one has to do with great things, the other with 
small ones ; the excess is bad taste and vulgar pro- 
fusion, the defect shabbiness. But these difierfrom 
the vices which are related to liberality ; but their 
pcunts of difference shall be stated herniier. 

On the subject of honour and dishonour, mag- 6. 
nanimity is the mean ; the excess, a vice called Magnani- 
empty vanity ; the defect, meanness of spirit °"^' 

But as we said that liberality, when compared 7. 
with magnificence, diffored from it in being con- Anooy- 
cemed with small things^ so there is a kind of feeling ^^J^^^ 
which, being itself about small honour, has the same 
relation to magnanimity, which is about great ho- 
nour ; for it is possible to desire honour as we ought, 
and more than we ought^ and less than we ought. 
Now he who is in the excess in the desire of honour 8. 
is called ambitious, and he who is in the defect 
umunbitious, but he that is in the mean has no 
name ; and the dispositions are likewise nameless, 
except that of the ambitious^ which is called ambi- , 
Uon; and from this ca««, the extremes chum thdOglC 
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9. middle place. And we sometimeB call him who is 

in the mean ambitioasy and sometimes nnambxtioaa ; 

and sometimes we praise the ambitious man, and 

sometimes the man who is nnambitioas. But here- 
after the reason why we do this will be explained ; 

but now let ns go on speaking of the others in the 

way in which we have b^^on. 
10. There are also on the subject of anger an excess, 
Meekneit. ^ defidct, and a mean state ; but since they may be 

said to be nameless, and as we call him who is in 

the mean meek, we will call the mean meekness ; 

but of the extremes, let him who is in excess be 

called passionate, and the Tice passion ; him who is 

in defect insensible to anger, and the defect insensi- 
bility to anger, 
n. Tliere are also three other mean states, which are 
^^^ somewhat alike, but yet differ from each other ; for 
^,^ ^^* they all have to do with the intercourse of words 

and actions ; but they differ, in that one respects 

truth, the other two pleasantness ; and of this 

there is a subdiyision, namely, pleasantness in sporty 

and pleasantness in all things which concern 

12. life. We must therefore treat of these also, 
in order to see more distinctly that the mean 
state is in all cases praiseworthy, and the ex- 
tremes neither right nor praiseworthy, but blame- 

13. able. Now the greater number of these likewise 
are nameless; but we must endeavour, as in 
the other cases^ to make names ourselves, for the 

1^- sake of deamess and perspicuity. On tibe sub- 
ject of truth, therefore, let him who is in the mean 

be called truthful, and the mean truthfulness ; but 

the pretence to truthfulness on the side of excess is 

arrogance, and he who has it is arrogant ; that <m 

the side of defect is fiJse modesty, and the person 
!&• fiJsely modest On the subject of pleasantness in 

sporty he who is in the mean is a man of graceful 

wit, and the disposition graceful wit ; * the excess 

ribaldiy, and the person ribald ; he who is in defect 

> G^paircXia. See note to truitlatioD of Rhet. c. ii. 12, ^ i 

p. 152. Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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a down, and the habit downiahness. With respect 16. 
to the remaining pleasantness^ namely; in all things 
which concern iSfe, he who is pleasant as he should 
be is Mendly, and the mean state friendliness ; he 
who is in excess^ if it be done without any object in 
TieWy is over-complaisant, if for his own advantage, 
a flatterer ; but he who is in the defect, and in all 
cases tmpleasant, is quarrelsome and morose. 

But there are also mean states both in the pas- 17. 
sions and also in cases which concern the passions ; The paa- 
for modesty is not a virtue ; and yet the modest man w^Lj^ 
is praised ; for in this case also there is one who is ^^' 
said to be in the mean, another in the extreme^ of 
excess (as the bashful, who is ashamed at every- 
thing) ; the man who is defident in shame, or does 
not feel it at all, is impudent ; but he who is in the 
mean is modest. But indignation^ is a mean state 18. 
between envy and malevolence ; but these affections Indig- 
are concerned with the pain and pleasure which are "**^®"- 
fdt at the circumstances of our ndghbours ; for 
he who is apt to feel indignation^ feels pain 
at those who are imdeservedly successful ; but the 
envious man, going beyond him, feels pain at every 
one*s success ; and the malevolent man fisdls so far 
short of being pained, that he evm rejoices. But 19. 
in another place, also, we shall have an opportunity 
of speaking of these things, and on the subject of 
justice^ also, since the word is used not in one sense 
only. Afterwards we will divide these subjects, 
and state respecting each in what way they are 
means. We will in like manner treat of the in- 
tellectual virtues. 

* On the subject of indignation (viiumc) tee Rhetoric, 
Book II. ch. iz. 

* Justice is treated of in Book V. The view which Aris- 
totle there takes of it is exactly that which we should expect 
of one who considers ethics as a branch of political science, for it 
will be seen that he considers Justice as a link between Ethics 
and Politics, the connecting Tirtue between the individual and 
the social oommunity. 
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CHAP. vrcL 

How Vhrtum amd Viem an ofpo9ed to om moiMer. 

1. But sinoe there are three dispositions, — two Tidoiu^ 
The mean one in exoess and the other in defect^ and one 
^t^ virtuoiu^ namely, the mean state, thej are all in 
are opposed '^'^^ sense opposed to each other ; for the extremes 
in three are opposed both to the mean state and to each 
ways. other, and the mean state to the extremes. For as 

2. the equal when compared with the less is greater, 
The mean and when compared with the greater is less; so 
1^^^* the mean states when compared with the defects 

are in excess, and when compared with the excesses 
are in defect, both in the passions and in the 
actions; for the brave man in comparison with 
the coward appears rash, and in comparison with 

3. the rash man a coward. In like manner also the 
temperate man in comparison with the insensible 
is intemperate, and in comparison with the intem- 
perate is insensible ; and the liberal man in com- 
parison with the illiberal is prodigal, and in com- 
parison with the prodigal is illiberal 

4. Therefore those who are in the exti-eme thrust 
away from them him who is in the mean state, each 
to the other, and the coward calls the brave man 
rash, and the rash man caUs him a coward ; and so 

5. on in the other cases. But though they are thus 
The ex- opposed to each other, there is a greater opposition 
^l*? otw ^t''^®®^ ^^ extremes one to the other, than to the 
^ ' mean; for these stand further i^>art from each 

other than from the mean ; just as the great is 
further frt>m the small, and the small firom the 

6. great^ than either frt>m the equal Again, there 
appears in some extremes some resembluice to the 
mean, as rashness seems to resemble courage, and pro- 
digality liberality ; but there is the greatest dissmii- 
lanty between the extremes. Now things that are 
furthest apart from each other are defined to be 
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opposites ; so that those that are farther off are more 
opposite. Bat in some cases the defect is more op- 7, 
posed to the mean, and in some cases the excess ; Eztreme»to 
as^ for example, rashness^ which is the excess, is not ^ meuL* 
so moch opix)sed to coorage as cowardice, which is ^ ^^.__ 
the defect; and inaensLbiSty, which is the defect, i^^atror* 
is less opposed to temperance than intemperance, rov Vpay- 
which is the excess. /taroc. 

Bat this hi4ppens for two reasons ; the first from ^' 
the natore of tiie thing itself; for frxmi one extreme ^' ^f |'^^^ 
being nearer and more like the mean than the ^ ^^''' 
other, it is not this bat its opposite which we set 
down as most opposite ; as^ since rashness appears 
to be nearer and more like coarage than cowardice, 
and cowardice less like than radmess^ we oppose 
cowardice to coarage rather than rashness, becaose 
those things that are farther from the mean appear 
to be more opposite to it. This, therefore, is one 9. 
reason arisinff from the natare of the thing itself; 
the other originates in oarselyes ; for those things 
to which we are more natarall j disposed, appear to 
be more contraxy to the mean ; as^ for instance, we 
are more natarally disposed to pleasares, and there- 
fore we are more easily earned away to intem- 
perance than to propriety of condact These, then, 
to which the inclination is more decided, we call 
more <^posite ; and for this reason, intemperance, 
which is the excess, is more opposite to temperance. 



CHAP. IX. 

Mom w€ 9htM mrrive mi ike Mttm mmd mi Sxetltmee, 

Now that moral virtae is a mean state, and how, 1. 
and that it is a mean state between two vices, one Recapitu- 
on the side of excess, and the other on the side of ^"^,^^^*j^ 
defect ; and that it is so from being apt to aim at (^qI^ 
the mean in passions and actions, has been suffi- j 
dently proved. It is therefore difficult also to be^'^'^^ 
e2 
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DiiBciilt E^^f ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^ difficult to find the 

to begood. mean ; just as it is not in every man's power^ but 

only in the power of him who knows how, to find the 

oentre of a circle ; and thus it is easy, and in eyery 

man's power, to be angry, and to give and spend 

Rules for money ; but to determine the person to whom, and 

<iwooTcrmg the quantity, and the time, and the motive, and the 
the meuL. -i • »• 

■"««»• maimer, is no longer m every man s power, nor is 

it easy ; therefore excellence is rare, and praise- 

3. worthy, and honourable. It is therefore needful 
Itt rale, for him who aims at the mean, first to keep away 

* finom that extreme which is more contrary; like 
the advice that Calypso gave :^ 

" Keep the ship dear of this smoke and surge." 

For of the extremes, one is more and one less 
erroneous. 

4. Since, then, it is difficult to hit the mean exactly, 
we must, as our second trial,^ choose the least of 
these evils ; and this will be best done in the man- 

2]id rule, ner which we have stated. But it is necessary to 
consider to which of the vices we ourselves are 
most inclined ; for some of us are naturally dis- 
I posed to one, and some to another ; and this we 
shall be able to discover from the pleasure and 
pain which arise in u& But it is necessary to drag 
ourselves away towards the opposite extreme ; for 
by bringing ourselves far fix)m the side of error, we 
shall arrive at the mean ; as people do with crooked 

5. sticks to make them straight But in every case 
3rd rule, we must be most upon our guard against what is 

I pleasant, and pleasure, for we are not unbiassed' 

* Aristotle has here eridently quoted from memoiy, and 
substituted Calypao for Ciroe. See Horn. Od. xii. 219. 

'* Bear wide thy courae, nor plough those angrj wares. 
Where rolls yon smoke, yon trembling ocean raves." 

Pope. 

* The prorerb **KaTA rhv Bt(rrtpov irXovv** is thus ex- 
plained by the Scholiast to the Phsedo of Plato :--•* Tboee 
who fail in their first voyage, make secure preparations for 
their second." 

* d^ifftftfTOi* literally, unbribed. The origin of this word b 
unknown, except so far as that it is derived from ^cied, ten. Digitized by 
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judges of it. Just, then, as the Trojan elders felt 
respecting Heleiiy7 must we feel respecting plea- 
sore, and in all cases pronounce sentence as the7 
did; for thus, by ''sexuiing it away," we shall be 
less likely to &11 into error. By so doing, then, to 
speak summarily, we shall be best able to hit the 
mean. But perhaps this may be difficult, and ^* 
especially in particular cases ; for it is not easy to 
define the manner, and the persons^ and the occa- 
sionfl^ and the length of time for a person to be 
angiy ; for we sometimes praise those who are in 
the defect^ and call them meek ; and sometimes 
those who are easily angered, and call them manly. 
But he who transgresses the right a little is not 7* 
blamed, whether it be on the side of excess or BjJ^'^J^ 
defect, but he who does it too much ; for he does Soei!*'**^"* 
not escape notice. But it -is not easy to define 
verbally how far, and to what point, a man is blame- 
able, nor is anything else that is judged of by the 
common feeling and sense of mankind easy to be 
defined ; but such questions as these belong to par- 
ticular cases^ and the decision of them b^ongs to 
moral perception. What we have said hitherto, 8* 
therefore, proves, that the mean state is in every 
case praiseworthy, but that we must incline 
sometimes towards excess, and sometimes towards 
deficien<7 ; for thus we shall most easily hit the 
mean and that which is excellent. 

AvKov itKAg was a term applied to Athenian dicaits who were 
bribed, and Aixaefiov ypa^if was an action brought against a 
person for bribing another. 
7 See Horn. liiiid, iii. 158. 

** What winning graces ! what migestic mien ! 
She moves a goddess, and she looks a qoeen ! 
Yet hence, O heaven ! oonTcy that fatal Cmc, 
And from destrection sstc the Trojan race." 

Pope's Homer, iiL 207. 
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What iff ike VolutUary, €md what Me Involuntary, 

1- SiNGi^ then, idrtae is conyeraant with passioiui and 
acdoDB, and praise and Uame are bestowed on 
voluntaiy aot% but pardon^ and sometimes pity, on 
those wluch are involnntaiy, it is perhi^ neoessaiy 
for those who study the sabject of virtue to define 
what is the vohmtan/ and what is the involuntary. 
It is moreover useful to l^;islaton^ for the regula- 
tion of rewards and punishments. 

Now, it appears that those things which are done 
by constraint, or throu^^ ignorance, are involun- 
tary ;* and that is done by compulsion, of which 
the principle is external, and is of such character 
that the agent or patient does not at aU contribute 
towards it; as, for example, if the wind should 
cany a man anywhere, or persons having supreme 
authority over him. But all those actions which 
are done through the fear of greater evils, or be- 
cause of sometibing honourable, — as if a tyrant^ 
having in his power our parents and children, 
should order us to do some base deed, and they 

* Since thote actions are Tolnntarj of which the principle ia 
in the agent, he not being ignorant of the partiwilar circiun- 
ftanccs, an act is iufohntaiy if one of the two conditiona 
which conatitnte Tolontarinctt la wanting. If ^ agent 
Iniows the drcnmatanoee, hot the prindple ia external, the act 
ia done by oompnlaion ; if the principle ia internal, but the 
agent b ignorant of thedrcnBiatanoaa, it b done through igno- 
rance. Arbtotle baa oaiitted the third kind of iuToluntarj 
actions, lii,, where both conditiona are wanting ; e, g, where 
there ia an external force, such as sleep, insanity, drunkenneas, 
impelling us to ace by meana of ignorance of the drcum- 
atances.— JficAWe/. ^ 
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in the case of oar obedience should be sayed, 
bnt in the case of onr refnsal should be pat to 
death, — ^it admits of a question whether they are 
inToluntary or voluntary. Something of this kind 4, 
happens likewise in the case of throwing things 
overboard in a storm; for, abstraotedly, no one 
voluntarily throws away liis goods, but for his 
own imd his companions' safety every sennble man 
does it. ' — " 

Such actions as these, therefore, are of a mixed 5. 
character ; but they resemble voluntary acts most, for ^5****?* 
at the time of their performance they are eligible, ^^t re?^ 
and the end of the action depends upon the time of temble the 
performance. An act, therefore, is to be called volun- Uovaia. 
taty and involuntarf/ at the time when a man does ^* 
it. But he does it voluntarily, for the principle of 
moving the limbs, which are used as instruments, 
rests in such actions with the man himself; and 
where the principle is in himself, the doing or not 
doing the actions is in himself also. Such actions ;. 
as these, therefore, are voluntary, but abstractedly 
they are perhaps involuntar}', for no person would 
choose anjrthing of the kind for its own sake. In Sontetimen 
such acts as these people are sometimes even pnUtd and 
praised, whenever they undergo anything disgrace- JJJJ^^** 
ful or painful for the sake of great and honourable 
consequences^ but if it be the reverse, they are 
blamed ; for to undergo very disgraceful thii^ for 
no honourable or adeqimte cause is a mark of a 
worthless man. But in some cases praise is not 8. 
bestowed, but pardon, when a man does what he P*«^o"«<l 
ought not to do, owing to causes which are too ***" "**'* 
strong for human nature, the pressure of which no 
one could support. But there are some things 9. 
which it is wrong to do, even on compulsion, and 
a man ought rather to uudcrgo the most dreadful 
sofferings^ even death, than do them ; for the causes 
which compelled the Alcmieon of £uripides^ to 
kill his mother appear ridiculous. 

^ Thii pl«j of Euripides beinf Inst, it U not known wl>*t^/^QTp 
tue ridicnloui cantes are to wbich ArUtoUo ftUudet. " "^ ^^ v^v^giv^ 
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10. But it is sometiineB hard to decide what kind of 
thing we ought to chooee in pieferenoe to another, 
and what thing in preference to another we ought 
to undergo ; and still more difficult is it to abide by 
the decisions we make ; for, for the most part^ whi^ 
we are expecting is painful, and what we are com- 
pelled to do is disgraceful ; and henoe praise and 
blame are bestowed with reference to our being or 

11. not being compelled. Now, what kind of things are 
to be called compulsoxy f Are thej, absolutdj, aU 
those in which the principle is external, and to 
which the doer contributes nothing) But those 
acts which abstractedly are involuntary, but which, 
in the present case, and in preference to these 
things^ are eligible, and of which the principle is 
in the doer, are abstractedly involuntuy, but in 
this case, and in preference to these things, volun- 
tary; nevertheless they more resemble voluntary 
acts, for actions are conversant with particulars, and 
particulars are voluntary. 

12. But it is not easy to lay down a rule as to 
what kind of things are eligible in preference to 
other things, for there are many differences in par- 

Reasons ticulars. But if any one should say that pleasant 
why v/^ia qj^^ honourable things are compulsory, for, being 
compai. external, they force a person to act, everything 
sorj. would in this way be compulsory ; for, for the sake 

of these things, everybody does everything; and 
those who act from constraint^ and involuntarily, 
do it painfully ; but those who act for the sake of 
pleasure and honour do it pleasantly ; consequently, 
it is ridiculous for a man to complain of external 
circumstances, and not himself who has been a 
willing prey to such things ; and to call himself the 
cause of his honourable acta, and pleasure the cause 
of his dishonourable one& No^, the oompulsoiy 
appears to be that of which the principle is ex- 
tenial, and to which the person compelled contri- 
butes nothing. 

13. But that which is through ignorance is in all cases 
Ttk fi* &y. non-voluntaiy ; but only that which is followed by 

vwav are, ^ Digitized by 
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Cand lepentanoe, is inyolimtaiy ;^ for he who Vohmtary. 
done any action through ignorance, and who Noo- 
feeb no annoyance at it> did not indeed do it volun- J^^f*^* 
tarily, inasmuch as he did not know it ; nor, on the lontarj. 
other handy did he do it inyohuntarily, inasmuch as 
he feeb no pain at it. Now, of the two kinds of 14. 
people who act through ignorance, he who ^^^^J'jT^ 
repentance appears to he an involuntary ag^*i t^ofthit. 
but he who feeds no repentance must be called, since 
he is not of Uie same character, by a different name 
— non-Yoluntaiy ; for, since there is a difference, it 
is better that he should have a name of his own. 

But there seems to be a difference between acting 15. 
iJvrough ignorance, and acting ignoramJUy ; for he piffcre«M » 
who is under the influence of drunkenness or anger J|^"J . 
does not seem to act through ignorance, but for one ^y^av 
of the motives mentioned, not knowingly but igno- and 
rantly; for every vicious man is ignorant of what ayvo&¥, 
he ought to do, and from what he ought to ab- 
stain j and through such fBxAtj ignorance men be- 
come unjust and altogether depraved. But the 16. 
meaning of the term ^involuntary** b not if a 
person is ignorant of what is exp^ent, for igno- 
rance in principle is not the cause of involuntari- 
ness, but of vidousness ; nor is ignorance of uni- Ignoranoe 
versals the cause of involuntariness (for on account either 
of such ignorance we are blamed), but ignorance of """^c"** 
particulars in the circumstances of the action ; for ^gJ^^ 
in these cases we are pitied and pardoned, for he 
who is ignorant of any of these things acts involun- 
tarily. Perhaps, then, it would be no bad thing 17. 
to define what these circumstances are, and how When ig. 

« By the exprewloD "actiiig ipionttiUy" {iiyvomv) '^^^^^U 
meant ignoranoe of the principle. This ii ooniidered by all i^^'^**"^* 
moraliata and jnrista Tolnntary, and therefore blameable, at it 
it assamed that all perMNU are, or ought to be, acquainted with 
the prindplei of right and wronff. and with the law of the land. 
To act " nroagh ignocanoe " U%* dyvouiv) lignifiea ignoranoe 
of the iact. If an action of thii kind ia feUowed by repent- 
ance, Ari^»tle calla it ioTolantary (drov^cov), and therefore 
coniidera it excusable; hot if not repented of, he termt it \/^(jTp 
non-Tolnntary (o^c isavnov), and pronounces it unpardon- ^^'^^ 
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masiy there are of them, and who the person is 
who actey and what he does, and about what and in 
what case he does it; and sometimes with what, as 
the instniment ; and irom the motive, as safety ; 
i8. and in what manner, as gently or -violently. No 
person except a madman oonld be ignorant of all 
these particulars ; and it is clear that he cannot be 
ignorant of the agent, for how oonld he be ignorant 
of himself f But a man might be ignorant of what 
he does, as those who say that they had foigotten 
themselves, or that they did not know that they 
were forbidden to speak of it, as .ZBschylus said 
respecting the mysteries f or that, wishing to ex- 
hibit an engine, he let it off by mistake, as the man 

19. let off the catapult. Again one might fBjLcy one*s 
son an enemy, as did Merope ;^ and that a sharp- 
ened spear was rounded at the point, or that a 
stone was pumice ; and, striking a person in order 
to save him, might kill him, and wishing to show a 
hit, as boxers do when they spar, might strike a 

20. person. Ignorance, therefore, being possible on all 
these circumstances connected with the act, he 
who was ignorant of any one of these, seems to 
have acted involuntarily, and particularly in the 
principal circumstances; but the principal circum- 
stances appear to be those of the act itself and the 
motive. But though involuntariness is said to 
consist in such ignorance as this, still the act must 
be painful, and followed by repentance. 

But, since the involuntary is that which is done 
through constraint and that which is done through 
ignorance, it would appear that the voluntary is 

^ A Greek scholiast mji, that iEtchjlos, io fiTe of bit tra- 
gediei, tpoke of Demeter, and therefore may be aapposed in 
these cases to haTe toached npon snbjec^ connected with Ihe 
mysteries ; and Hcraclides of Pontos says, that on this acoonnt 
be waa in danger of being lolled by the popnlace, if he had not 
fled for refuge to the altar of Dionyans, and been begged off 
br the Areopagites, and acquitted on the gronnds of his ex- 
ploits at Marathon. 

• The Cresphontes of Earipides is mentioiiad by Aristotle ir 

SJ**^'ii^/t^r'T"' ^*~P* «»ognifes her 8(e,g„zed by 
when on the point of killing him. 
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that of which the principle is in the doer himfielf, 
having a knowledge of the paiticalan^ namely, the 
dioomstanceB of the act; for periiape it is not Why acts 
oorxeot to say that the acts of anger or desiie are t^'^^j^'^ 
involnntaiy. For if so, in the first place, no other J^J^^J" 
lining creature except man, and no children, will gre not in- 
be Yolnntaiy agents ; and in the second place, volnnury. 
we may ask the question, is no one of the acts of 22* 
desire or anger, wliich we do, done voluntarily f or 
are the good ones done yoluntarily, but the bad ones 
inyoluntarily f or is it not ridiculous to make such 
distinctions^ when the cause of both is one and 
the same f Perhaps^ too, it is absurd to call objects 23. 
of proper desire involuntary ; and in some cases it 
is right to be angiy, and some things it is right to 
desire, as health and learning ; but things involun- 
taiy seem to be painful, whilst things done from 
decnre are pleasant. A^^un, what is the difference 24. 
with respect to inyoluntaiineas between the fiiults 
that are comnutted on principle and in anger f 
for both are to be avoided; and the irrational 
passions i^fipear to be no less naturally belonging 
to man; and therefore irrational actions equally 
bebng to him. It is absurd, therefore, to call 
these actions involuntary. 



CHAP. n. 

Wkat it lilt nmture cfieHbmrmie Prrfertnet, 

The nature of the voluntaiy and the involuntary 1. 
having been described, the next thing is, that we n-poaip^ric 
shocOd examine the object of deliberate prefer- ^»»><><^rea. 
ence ; for it appears to be most intimately con- 1^ -^ i^^,,, 
nected with virtue, and even more than actions to ctov ov 
be a test of character. Now, deliberate preference ravrov H, 
appears to be voluntaiy, but not the same as '^ the \ 

voiantaiy,** but ''the voluntary" is more extensive : t 

lor both children and other beings participate in )0QLC 
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the Yoluntaiy, bat not in deliberate preference; 
and we call sadden and unpremeditated acta vohm- 
tary, bat we do not saj that they were done from 
deliberate preference. Bat those who say that it 
is desire, or anger, or volition, or any opinion, 
3. do not seem to speak correctly. For deliberate 

Why it preference is not shared by irrational beings; bat 

^ ^ , desire and anger are ; and the incontinent man 
^^' acts from desire, and not frt>m deliberate prefer- 
ence ; and the continent man, on the other hand, 
acts from deliberate preference, and not fit>m desire. 
And desire is opposed to deliberate preference, bat 
not to desire ; and desire is conversant with the 
pleasant and painfbl, but deliberate preference with 
^^ neither. Still less is it anger ; for acts done frt>m 

Why it is ' anger do not at all seem done from deliberate pre- 

Dot dvftoc, ference. Nor yet is it volition, although it appears 
. ^* to approach very near it ; for there is no deliberate 

ifoot'^ preference of impossibilities; and if any person 

/3ovXi|<rcc. should say that he deliberately preferred them, he 
would be thought a fool; but there is volition of 
impossibilities, as of immortality. And there is 
volition about things which cannot by any possi- 
bility be performed by one's self; as, that a par- 
ticular actor, or wrestler, should gain the victory ; 
but no person deliberately prefers such things as 
these, but only such things as he thinks may come 

6. to pass by his own agency. But, further, volition 
is rather of the end, and deliberate preference of 
the means ; for instance, we wish to be in health, 
but we deliberately prefer the means of becoming 
so ; and we wish to be happy, and say so ; but 
it is not a suitable expression to say, we deliberately 
prefer it ; for, in a word, there appears to be no 
deliberate preference in matters which are out of 
our power. 

7, Nor yet can it be opinion ; for opinion seems to 
Whjit be about all objects, and on things eternal and 
it not ioKa. mipossible, just as much as on things which are in 

our own power; and opinions are divided according ^-^ ^ 

to their truth and falsehood, not according tODigitizedbydOOQlC 
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yke and virtue ; but the oontiaiy is the case with g. 
deliberate preferenrie. But» perhaps^ no one says Why not 
it is the same as c/pinion generally ; but it is not '^^f 
even the same as any particular opinion ; for we ?*|^^Jq*' 
get our character from our deliberate preference of ^ 
things good or bad^ and not from our opinions. 
And we deliberately prefer to take a thing, or not 9. 
to take it, or something of this kind ; but we form 
an opinion as to what a thing is^ or to whom it is 
advantageous, or how ; but we do not form an 
opinion at all about taking or not taking it ; and 
deliberate preference is rather praised for its being 
directed to a right object, or for being rightly directed, 
but opinion, for its being true. And we deliberately lo. 
prefer those things which we most certainly know 
to be good, but we form opinions about those things 
which we do not know for certain. And it does not 
appear that the same people are the best both in 
forming opinions, and in exercising deliberate pre- 
ference ; but some are good in opinion, but through 
vice prefer not what they ought. But whether opi- 11* 
mxm arises before deliberate preference, or whether 
it follows upon it, matters not ; for this is not the 
point which we are investigating, but whether it 
is the same with any opinion. What, then, is its 
genus, and what its species, since it is not any of 
tiie things we have mentioned ? It seems, in fact, 
voluntary ; but not everything which is vohmtary 
is the object of deliberate preference, but only that j*, nominnl 
which has been previously the object of dcUbera- definition. 
tion ; for deliberate preference is joined with i^easoh ri/>v *r(. 
and intellect ; and its name seems to signify that ^^^^ *"'*^' 
it is somewhat chosen before other things. 



CHAP. III. 

Re^eeting DeiiberatUm, and the Oljeci of DtHlemtion, 

BoT do men deliberate about eveiything^ ^^^M^c> 
everything an object of deliberation, or are there Tbrngt 
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which some things about which there is no detiberation t 
oinnot be ^^^ perhaps we must call that an object of deHbe- 
matt^^ ration, about which, not a fool or a madman, but a 
fiovXfi, reasonable man would deliberate. About things 

2. eternal no man deliberates, as about the world, or 
the diagonal and the side of a square,' because 
they are incommensurable ; nor yet about things in 
motion, which always go on in the same manner, 
whether it be from necessity, or nature, or any 
other cause, as the solstices and the sunrise ; nor 
yet about things which are different at different 
times, as droughts and showers ; nor about things 
aoddental, as the finding of a treasure; nor yet 
about eyeiything human, as no LacecUsmonian 
deliberates how the Scythians might be best go- 
verned; for none of these things could be done 

3. through our own agency. But we deliberate about 
those subjects of action which are in our own 
power ; and these are the cases which remain ; for 
the principles of causation i^pear to be. Nature, 
Necesmty, and Chance ; and, besides these. Mind, 
and all that takes place through the agency of man. 
But eadi individual man deliberates about those 
subjects of action which are in his own power. 
And respecting the exact and sdf-sufficient sciences, 
there is no d^beratiim ; as respecting letters^ for 

4. we do not doubt how we ought to write. But 
Object- we deHberate about all those things which happen 
^^^ ^' by our own means, and not always in the same 
'^^ ''' manner ; as about the art of medidne, of finance, 

and the art of navigation, more than gymnastics^ 
inasmuch as it is less exactly described : and 
likewise about the rest ; and more about the arts 
than the sciences;! for we debate more about 

< The diagonal and fide of a square are inoommenfiirable ; 
for let the fide b o, then the diagonal «= V^2 • «, and V^2 
cannot be ezprcMed bj a finite number. 

f We debate more abont the arts than the sdenoet, becanae 
the former are concerned with contingent matter, the latter 
with necessary matter. Still, howerer, the Greeka divided die 
fdences into drpi&ic and ffroxoffnical, and of these the latter 
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them. But deliberation takes plaoe in the case 
of things that generally happen, but respecting 
which it is uncertain how thej may turn out» and 
in which there ib indefiniteness. But we take 5, 
advice of others on great matters, because wefiovXi^ia, 
distrust ourselves, as unable to decide with 8u£6l- coooerning 
dent accuracy. And we do not deliberate about "^''^ 
ends, but about means ; for the physician does not 
deliberate whether he shall heal, nor the orator 
whether he shall persuade, nor the lawgiver whether 
he shall make good laws, nor anybody else about 
the end; but having determiaed on some end, 
they deliberate how and by what means it may be 
effected. 

And if it appears that it may be done by 7. 
more means than one, they next deliberate by 
which it may be done most easUy and honourably ; 
but if it can be accomplished by one means, how it 
can be done by this, and by what means this can 
be effected, until they arrive at the first cause, 
which is the last in the analysis ; for he who delibe- 
rates appears to investigate and analyze the subject 
like a mathematical problem, in the way that we 
have mentioned. Now, not all investigation seems g. 
to be deliberation, as the investigations of mathe- It differs 
matics ; but every deliberation is an investigation ; from inv««- 
and the last thing in the analysis is the first in the ^K*^^"- 
execution. And if men come to an impossibility, 
they leave off deliberating; as, for example, if 
money la necessary, but it is impossible to get it ; 
but if it appears possible, they set about acting. 
For those things which can be done through our 
own agen<7 are possible; for those things which 
happen by means of our friends^ happen in some 
sense through our own agency; for the principle 
is in ourselves. But sometimes the instruments, 
and sometimes the use of them, are the subject of 9. 
investigation, and in like manner in the other 
categories, sometimes we investigate by whose as- 
alone ire capable of being made tbe tabjects of deliberation. tJp 
See on the aubject of dcUheiation. Rhct. Book I.U%.^^^6 
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sutanoe, and sometimes how, or bj wbat means. 
Therefore, as we have said, it seems that man is the 
origin of all actions ; bnt deliberation is about those 
sabjects of moral conduct which are in one's own 
power ; but actions are for the sake of other things. 

10. The end, therefore, cannot be a subject of delibera- 
BovXtvrbv tion, but the means; nor yet are particulars the 
HAoc ^ object of deliberation ; as whether this is a loaf or 

whether it is baked as it ought ; for these pouits 
belong to the province of sensual perception, and 
if a man is always deliberating^ he will go on for 

11. ever. Now, the object of deliberation and that of 
BwXtvrbv deliberate preference are the same, except that 
pf^^^^^' the object of deliberate preference has already 
differ. been restricted in its meaning; for that whidb 

after deliberation is preferred, is an object of de- 
liberate preference ; for every person ceases to 
deliberate how he shall act, when he refers the 
principle to himself, and his ruling part ; for it is 

12. this which deliberately prefers. But this ia dear 
from the ancient forms of government also, which 
Homer mentions in his poems ;^ for the kings used 
to refer to the people those measures which they 
had decided to be preferable. Now, since the ob- 
ject of deliberate preference is the object of delibe- 
ration and of desire, and for things in our own power, 
it follows that deliberate preference is the dmberaU 

Tipoatctaic demre of tilings in our power; for having made our 
defined. decision after deliberation, we desire according to 
our deliberation. Now, let deliberate preference 
have been sufficiently described in outline, and 
its object stated, and that it is respecting the 
means. 
^ See for example Horn. II. ii. 66, Pope's translation. 
'* Tb' assembly placed, the king of men expressed 
The oonnsels Ub'riog in his artlbl breast. 
Friends and confederates ! with attentive ear 
Receive mj words, and credit what jon hear." 
The illostration of which Aristotle here makes use reoiiiDds vs 
of the psjehical theory of Plato : for he compares the ra- 
tional part of the sonl to kings, as though it possessed a dirine 
right of mling and advising ; and the appetitive part to the 



right of nUing and advising; and the appetitive part to the C^ r\r\rAo 

people, whose duty it Is to listen and obey. Digitized by VjOOV IV^ 
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CHAP. IV. 

RaipeciiNff VolHum, and the objeei ofiL 

That yolition is of the end, has been stated ; but i. 
to some it appears to be of the good, and to others Whether 
of the appaient good. Now the oondusion to which ^ ^^.^ 
they come who say that the object of volition is the ^owXiir?"* 
good, will be, that what he wishes who chooses in- is the jval' 
correctly, is no object of volition at all (for if it is or tpparent 
to be an object of volition, it must also be good ; |^* 
but it might be, if it so happens, bad) ; but according ' 
to those who, on the other hand, tell us that the 
object of volition is the apparent good, there will be 
no natural object of volition, but only that which 
seems to each person to be so ; and different things 
appear so to^ different persons, and as it might 
happen, oontiary things. 

N'ow if these accounts are unsatisfiMHx>ry, m\ist 3. 
we then say that, abstractedly, and in reality, the Qo«*»on 
good is the object of volition, and to each indi- *** ' 
vidua], that which to him appears to be so t That 
the good man*s object of volition is the real good, 
but the bad man's anything which he may happen 
to think good t Just as in the case of the body, 4. 
those things are wholesome to persons in a good ^*^^* ^^ 
state of iKKly, which are in reality wholesome, *"*'^^- 
but different things to persons diseased ; and like- 
wise things bitter and sweet, and warm and heavy, 
and everything else; for the good man judges 
ever3rthing rightly, and in every case the truth 
appears so to him ; for there are certain things 
honourable and pleasant in every habit And per- 5. 
haps the principal difference between the good and 
the bad man is that the good man sees the truth in 
every case, since he is, as it were, the rule and 
measure of it. But the generality of mankind ^'. 
seem to be deceived by pleasure ; for it appears to iedT«mv' 
be the good, though it is not go-. JfAelfef«^^fiE>i:9^pii-tt*uV.. 

p *- 
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men choose what is pleasant^ under the idea that 
it is goody and avoid pain, as an eviL 



CHAP. V. 
I%ai Viriue$ end Vicsi art voltmiary,^ 

^ A 1. Now the end being an object of volition, and the 

^^"^^ to °^®*'^ objects of delibeTation and deliberate pre- 

bTrolun- ^^^i^oi^o^ the actions which regard these must be in 

tary. accordance with deliberate preference, and volun- 

tary ; and the energies of the virtues are conversant 
with theee. And virtue also must be in our own 
power ; and in like manner vice : for wherever we 
have the power to do, we have also the power not 
to do ; and wherever we have the power not to 

2. do, we have also the power to do. So that if it be 
in our power to do a thing, which is honourable, to 
leave it undone, which is disgraceful, will be in our 

Rett ons power likewise ; and if it be in our power to leave 
why vice a thing undone, which is honourable, to do it, which 
is also TO- 13 disgraceful, is in our power likewise. But if the 
lunury. ^qIj^ things honourable and disgraceful be in our 

power, and the abstaining from them be likewise in 

our power (and this is the meaning of being good 

and bad), then the being good and bad will be in 

our power also. 

3. But as to the saying, that ** No person is will- 

Firrt ingly wicked, nor unwillingly happy," it seems 

reason. partly true, and partly false ; for no one is un- 
willingly happy ; but vice is voluntary. Or else 
we must contradict what we have just said, and 

* Tho freedom of die will in the case of nee at weU as 
Tirtne, forms a most important snbject of infestigation, be- 
cause, althongh Greek philoeophers f^enerally slewed that 
▼irtoe was volnntary, still Socimtes held that rice was in?olim- 
tary. The reader is recommended to study attenti?e1y, in 
connection with this pait of the snbject, Butler's Analogy, 
Part I. c. ▼!., " On the opinion of necessity as infloendng ^^ , 

practice ;" and ahio nis Sermons on Human Nature. digitized by dOOglC 
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deny that man is the origin and the parent of 
his aotionsy as of his ohildx^ But if this appear 4. 
true, and we have no other principles to which we 
may refer our actions, than those which are in our 
own power, then those things^ the principles of Second 
which are in our own power, are themselves also r«Mon. 
in our own power, and voluntary : and testimony 
seems to be borne to this statement both by private 
persons individually, and by legislators themselves ; 
for they chastise and punish those who do wicked 
deedi^ unless they do them upon compidsion, or 
through an ignorance for which they are them- 
selves to blame ; and they confer honour on those 
who do good actions, with a view to encouraging 
the one and restraining the other. And yet no 5. 
person encourages us to do those things which are 
neither in our own power, nor voluntary, consider- 
ing it not worth while to persuade us not to be 
hot, or cold, or hungiy, or anything of this kind ; 
for we shall suffer them all the same. For they q, 
pmush people even for ignorance itself if they ap- Pint 
pear to be the cause of their own ignorance ; just as objection 
the punishment is double for drunken people ; for ^J^^^J^^}^^' 
the principle is in themselves, since it was in their ati^wcrrd. 
own power not to get drunk, and this is the cause 
of their ignorance. And they punish those who are ; ^ 
ignorant of anything in the laws, which they ought 
to know, and which ia not difficult ',^ and likewise in 
all other cases in which they apfiear to be ignoraiiC 
through n^ligence, on the ground that it was iii 
their own power not to be ignorant ; for they had 
it in their own power to pay attention to it. But 
perhaps a person is tmable to give his attention ; ^ 
but th^ are themselves the causes of their inability, si^dha 
by living in a dissipated manner ; ^ and persons arc objection. 

^ Ignorantia juris Doc«rt, ignonatia facti non uocct, is a 
well-known axiom of jurists. 

' Reason and revelation alike teach us the awful truth thst 
sin esercises a deademng effect on the moral perception of 
n^^ht and wrong. Igitoranoe may be pkraded as an excuMr,| 
but not that ignorance of which nmn is himself the csu<<.[^ 
Such i|;noi Slice w U;e rt-ault of uillul »iu. lliis oorrupt» thi 
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themaelves the oanse of their being unjust^ bj per- 
forming bad actions, and of being intemperate, bj 
passing their time in drinking-bouts and sach-like ; 
for energies of anj description make men of sach 
a character : but this is dear from those who prac- 
tise any exercise or course of conduct ; for they 
9. continue energizing. Now, to be ignorant that bj 
energizing on every subject the habits are produced, 

10. shows a man to be ntteriy devoid of sense. And 
K !?*"* hra ^^"^®''» ^* ^ absurd to suppose that the man who 
oon^med ^^^^ unjust actions does not wish to become un- 
▼oluDUrji just, or that the man who does intemperate actions 
and why. does not wish to become intemperate. But if any 

one without involuntary ignorance does those acts, 
from doing which he will become unjust, he must 
be unjust voluntarily ; nevertheless, he will not be 
able to leave off being unjust^ and to become just, 
when he pleases; for the sick man cannot be- 
come well, even though it so happen that he is 
voluntarily ill, owing to an incontinent life, and from 

11. disobedience to physicians. At the time, therefore, 
it was in his own power not to be ill, but when he 
has allowed himself to become ill, it is no longer in 
his own power ; just as it is no longer in the power 
of a man who has thrown a stone, to recover it ; 
and yet the throwing and casting it was in his 
own power ; for the origin of the action was in his 
own power ; and thus in the beginning it was in 
the power of the unjust and the intemperate man 
not to become such; and therefore they are so 
volimtarily ; but when they have become so, it is no 
longer in their own power to avoid being sa 

1^- But not only are tJie faults of the soul voluntary. 
Third ira- ^^^ ^ g^^^^ persons those of the body are so like- 
wise, and with these we find fault ; for no person 
finds fault with those that are ugly by nature, 
but only with those who are so tlirough want of 

moral tense, hanlent the heart, deatroyt the power of con- 

•deoce, and aillicto ua with jtMlicial blindacaa* to that we r^ 1 

actually Iok at last the power of teeing the thingt which be- Digitized by LjOOQIC 
long uuto our peace. O 



Min 
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. gymnastic exercises or through carelessness. The IS. 
case is the same with weakness and mutilation; 
for no person would blame a. man. who is bom 
blind, or who is blind from disease^ or a blow, but 
would rather pity him ; but everybody would 
blame the man who is blind from drunkenness, or 
any other intemperance. Now of the fsuilts of the 
body, those which are in our own power are blamed, 
but those which are not in our own power are not 
blamed. And if this is true, it will follow that in 
the case of &nlts of every other description those 
which are blamed must be in our own power. 

But if any one should say that all men aim at 14. 
the apparent good, but that they have not power Third 
over their own imagination, and that, according ®**J*^*°"' 
to the character of each individual, is the end which 
presents itself to liim ; i( as we have said, eveiy 
person is in some way the cause of his own habit^ 
he will be in some way the cause of his own 
imagination! But if no one is to himself the 15. 
cause of his doing bad actions, but he does them Foarch 
through ignorance of the end, thinking that by <>*»i**^*'"- 
these means he will have what is best ; and thM} 
the aiming at the end by which he judges well, 
and will choose the true good, is not a matter of 
choice, but that it is necessary for a man to be 
bom with it, as with the faculty of sight ; and he 
is well gifted by nature, who is bom with this 
good faculty ; (for he will have a most honourable 
and excellent thing, and one which he cannot get 
or learn from any other person, but which he must 
have just as he has it by nature, and to have this 
well and excellently by nature constitutes perfect 
and true natuitd goodness;) if this be true, how 
can virtue be more voluntary than vice? for to 
both the good and the bad man alike the end is, by 
nature, or in some way apparent and laid down ; 
and referring everything else to this, they act ac- 
cordingly. Whether then the end does not appear 15^ 
by nature to every man of one kind or other, but Fcmrth 
the light in which it presents itself depends in 1 
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■omd measure xxpcsa himself; or wheihar the end 
is by natore fixed, and fixnn the good man's per- 
iornnng the means Tolnntarilj, virtue is Tolimtaiy ; 
in both cases vice is just as Tolnntaiy as virtoe ; 
for the bad man is just as much a yduntaiy agent 

17. in his actions as the good man. If than, as is said. 
Fifth rea- the virtues are voluntaiy, (for we are in some sense 
•on- joint causes of our habits^ and from our being of a 

certain character, we propose to ourselves the same 
kind of end,) the vices must be voluntaiy also ; 

18. for they are just as much so as the virtues. Now 
'^^^1^ about the virtues we have q>oken generally; we 
mmmed up. ^^® '^^ ^ outline, as it were, that they are mean 

states^ and that they are habits; we have stated 
from what things they derive their origin, and that 
these things they are themselves apt to practise ; 
that they are in our own power, that they are 
voluntary, and tha^ they are under the direction 
of right reason. 

19. But the actions and the habits are not in the 
Htbits not gmQ^ manner voluntary ; for we are masters of our 
M MtioDfT ^^^i^ ^^ ^^ beginning to the end, since we 

know the particulars ; but we are masters only of 
the beginning of our habits ; but the addition of 
particuLeurs we are not aware o^ as we are in the case 
of sicknesses ; but because it was in our power to 
make this or that use of particulars in the first 

20. inatance, on this account they are voluntary. Let 
us then take up the virtues again separately, and 
state what they are, what theii* subjects are, and 
how they are virtues ; and it will be at the same 
time dear how many there are : and first of 
courage. 



CHAP. VL 
7^ d^niiiim qf Qmrmge, 



1. Now that couraffe is a mean state on the subjects ^ I 

Counige. of fear and confidence has been already made appa- Digitized by v^OOQlC 
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rent : but it is evident that we fear things terrible ; 
and these are, to speak generally, evils ; and there- 
fore people define fear "the expectation of evil" Fear. 
Now we fear all evils, as disgrace, poverty, disease, 2. 
fiiendleasness, and deatL But the brave man does 
not appear to have to do with all evils ; for some it 
is right and good to fear, and not to fear them is 
disgraceful, as;, for example, not to fear disgrace ; for 
he who fears this is a worthy and modest man, and 
he who does not fear it is shameless. But by some 
people he is called brave, metaphorically; for he 
bears some resemblance to the brave man ; for the 
brave man too is fearless. But poverty, perhaps, 3. 
and disease, and all those things which do not hap- ^<»rtX 
pen firom vice, or our own &ult, it is not right to *'^*'"*8** 
fear; but yet the man who is fearless in these 
things is not brave. But him, too, we call so, from 
the resemblance ; for some who in war are cowards, 
are liberal, and behave with courage under pecu- 
niary lo8se& Nor yet is a man a coward if he 4. 
is afraid of insult to lus children and wife, or of 
envy, or anything of this kind ; nor is he brave if 
he feels confidence when about to be scourged.™ 
What sort of fearful things, then, has the courageous 5. 
man to do with ; the greatest ) for no man is more Cases in 
able than he is to undergo terrible things ; but death ^^^^ ^ 
is the most terrible of all things ; for it is a limit ;■ J^JJ^*^! 
and it is thought that to the dead there is nothing „^^, 
beyond, either good or bad. And yet the brave man 6. 
does not appear to have to do with death in every J^J*> '*f<>- 
form ; as at sea, and in disease. With what kinds J'P**^"*"- 
of death, then t Is it with the most honourable f coorage 
But those that occur in war are of this kind, for in b not 
war the danger is the greatest and most honourable, shown in 
The public honoun tlmt are awarded in states and J^J?*^ ^^ 
by monarchs attest this. 

Properly, then, he who in the case of an honour- g. 

* Aristotle is here alluding to the sererities of the Lace- 
demonian law. '^.r\r\n]o 

■ Mora nltima line* reram. — Hor. See on this suBjedtV^^ iV^ 
note. Book I. chap. ii. 
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able death, and under drciunstanoea dose at hand 
which oaose death, is fearless^ may be called courage- 
ous; and the dangers of war are, more than any 
9. others, of this description. Not but that the brave 
^c^- man is feariess at sea, and in sickness; but not 
Milort not ^^ ^^ *"^® ^'^"^"'^ ** seamen ; for the brave give 
truly oou- ^p aU hope of safety, and are grieved at sndi a 
rageouf . kind of death ; but seamen are sanguine, because 
10. of their experience. Moreover, biave men show 
manliness in cases where there is room for exerting 
themselves^ and in which death is honourable ; but 
in such deaths as those above-mentioned there is 
neither one of these conditions nor the other. 



CHAP. VIL 



Qfik§ Brtne Man, and Mote who ateintht exiremei on 
eitkerikU qf Braverjf, 

1. But the terrible is not to all persons the same ; and 
f<f*P^ there is something which we say is beyond the 
e^^o^' P^^^r ^^ ™*^ *^ ^^^"^ ? *^ therefore, is terrible to 

2. e^ery man, at least to every man of sense. But 
Kar dv those which are within the power of man to bear 
Bpmwov. differ in magnitude, and in being some greater and 

some less; and circumstances which cause con- 
fidence differ likewise. But the brave man is fear- 
less, as becomes a man ; therefore at such things 
he will feel fear ; but he will bear up, as £Eur as 
right and reason dictate, for the sake of what is 
honourable ; for there is this same end to all the 

3. virtues. But it is possible for these things to be 
feared too much and too little, and, again, for 
things not terrible to be feared as if they were sa 
But of faults, one is that the thing itself is not 
right ; another, that the manner is not right ; 
another, that the time is not rights and so on; 

and the case is similar with respect to things that C^ r\r\r^\o 

4. cause confidence. Now he who bean bravely, and^^'^'^^^ by ^^OO^lL 
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vlio fears what he ought, and from the right mo- fiimve mmo 
tive, and in the right manner, and at the right defined, 
time, and feeb confidence in like manner, is brave. 
For the brave man suffers and acts just as the 
nature of the case demands^ and rig^t reason war- 
rants. 

But the end of every energy is that which is ao- 5. 
cording to the habit ; and courage is that which is 
honourable in the case of the brave man; such 
therefore is his end ; for everything is defined by 
its end. For the sake, therefore, of what is honour- 
able, the brave man bears and performs those things 
which belong to cotirage. But of those who are in 6. 
the extreme of excess there are two kinds^ one who *A»'<^y»i- 
is excessive in fearlessness, who is not named (and ^^'' 
we have before stated, that many of these extremes 
are not named) ; but he (i^ as is said of the Celts,<^ 
he fears nothing, neither earthquake nor waves) may 
be called mad or insensate. The other, who is ex- 7. 
cessive in his confidence in terrible circumstances, 
is rash ; and the rash man is thought to be arro- epacriic. 
gant, and a pretender to courage. He then wishes 
to seem what the courageous man is in terrible cir- 
cumstances ; wherever he can, therefore, he imitates 
him. Most of these, therefore, are at once bold and 
cowardly ; for though they are bold in these cases, 
yet they do not bear up under circumstances of 
terror. But he who is excessive in fear is a cow- g. ^uXoi. 
ard ; for he has all the attendant characteristics of 
fearing what he ought not, and as he ought not, 
and so forth ; besides, he is deficient in confidence ; 
but where he is called upon to bear pain, he more 
especially shows that he is in excess. Now the 
coward is desponding, for he fears ever3rthing ; but 
the brave man is just the reverse, for confidence 
belongs to the sanguine temper. With the same sub- 9. ActXoc, 
jects, therefore, are conversant the characters of the ^pa<^t'c,«nd 

* Aristotle makei ttmiUr mention of the Celts (Endem. 
Eth. itt. i.) : — olov 6t KtXroi iro^c rrJ ci'/iara 5irXa ivavruat 
XativTic, See mlso iEliin, Var. Hist. zii. 23 ; Strabo, r^r\n]r> 
p. 293 (CtrdweU). ^'y' '^" "^ ^<yu^l^ 
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di'cptioc coward, the raah, and the brave man, but tbey are 
all conjer- differently disposed with reelect to them ; for the 
the^MilS two first are in exoees and defect ; the other is in 
things"^ the mean, and as he ought to be ; the rash are pre- 
cipitate, and though beforehand they are full of 
eagerness^ yet in <£e midst of dangers they stand 
aloof; the brave are in action full of spirit^ but 

10. beforehand tranquil As we said, therefore, courage 
is a mean state with respect to subjects of con- 
fidence and terror ; i. e. in those which have been 
specified ; and it chooses and bears up, because it is 
honourable to do so, or because it is disgraceful not 

11. to do so. But to die, and thus avoid porerty or 
Suicide Iqy^ qj. anything painful, is not the part of a brave 
cowttTfUce. ™*^ ^^* ™*^®'' ^^ * coward ; for it is cowardice to 

avoid trouble ; and the suicide does not undergo 
death because it ia honourable, but in order to avoid 
eviL Such, then, is the nature of courage. 



CHAP. vin. 

Five other Formi t^f Omragt. 

1. There are, besides this, five other forms of courage 
^'^* Y^ spoken of : first, the political, for it is most like 
orcourltfe *^® courage ; for citizens seem to undergo dangers, 
JioXirii^ on account of the rewards and punishments enacted 

by law, to avoid reproach and to obtain distinction. 

2. And for this reason those nations appear to be the 
most valiant, among whom cowards are disgraced, 
and brave men honoured ; and it is characters of 
this kind that Homer makes the heroes of his 
poems, as Diomede and Hector, — " Polydamas will 
be the first to load me with reproack^P And 
Diomede says, " For Hector will one day say, when 
speaking among the Trojans, The son of Tydeus 

3. beneath my hand.** But this most nearly resem- 



^ See Horn. II. xxii. 100. or Pope's traiudatioii, line 140; C^ r\r\r%\r> 

iDd Tiii. 148. or Pope, line 179. digitized by ^^UU^l^^ 
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bles the coarage before mentioned, because it arises 
from Tirtoe ; for it aiises; from shame, and the de- 
sire of what is hcmoorable, that is, distinction, and 
from shunning reproach, which is disgracefrd. But 4. 
one might class with these those who are com- 
pelled by their commanders to fight; but they 
are worse, inasmuch as thej do it, not from shame, 
but from fear, and in order to avoid, not what is 
disgraceful, but what is painful ; for those who haye 
power over them compel them, as Hector says, 
^ Whomsoever I shall find crouching £ur away 
from the battle, it shall not be in Mb power to 
escape the dogs;'*^ and those who issue orders to 
them, and strS:e them if they retreat^ do the same ; 
also those who draw up their men in front of 
trenches, or things of the kind, for they all use 
compulsion :' a man m\ist therefore be brave, not 
beciuise he is compelled, but because it is honourable 
to be sa 

Again, experience on every subject appears to be 5. 
a kind of courage ; whence even Socrates thought *Ek rric 
that courace was a science.* Now some people are h'^^^9^<^c» 
experienced in one thing, and some in another; 
and in warlike matters soldiers are experienced ; 
for there seem to be many things in war new' to 

^ There tre two passagei in the Iliad which bear a dofe 
resemblance to this ; one in which Agamemnon ii speaking 
(II. ii. 391 ; P(^. 466) ; the other in which the words are 
Hector's (11. xt. 348 ; Pope, 396). 

' Herodotus, in his account of the battle of Thermopyls, 
(▼ii. 223), says that the Persian oiBcers stood behind the troom 
with whips, and with them droTe the men onwards against tlie 
e n emy. 

■ The moral theory of Socrates was, that as virtue was the 
only way to happiness, and no one could be willingly his own 
enemy, so no one could do wrong willingly. Hence, whoever 
did wrong did it through ignorance o7 right, and therefore 
virtue resolved itself into science (^irior^/ii}). Courage, there- 
fore, being a virtue, would be, according to this theory, a 
science likewise « 

* It is doubtful whether the reading here rimnld be caiyd 
(things new), or nvd (groundless terrors). The following 
expressions, — inania belli (Tadt. Hist. ii. 69), and vcis enim 
dici qnvdam waviira. did item ra Ktpit rov froXiftov (Cic. •<i/^rTT/> 
Attic. V. 20), support the latter reading. On the other hand/^^ ^^^ 
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other men, with which soldierS) more than any one 
else, have become acquainted. They therefore i^ 
pear courageous, because all other people are not 
aware of the nature of these things^ besides, 
through their experience they are better able to 
do^ and not to suffer, and to protect themselves, 
and to wound others^ because they are able to use 
dexterously their arms, and because they have such 
arms as are best adapted for offence and defence. 

6. In battle, therefore, they are like armed men 
against unarmed, and like professional wrestlers 
against amateurs ; for in conflicts of this kind, it is 
not the bravest men, but those who have the 
greatest strength, and who are in the best state of 

7. body, who m^e the best fighters. Kow regular 
troops become cowardly when the danger surpasses 
their experience, and when they are inferior in 
numbers or equipments ; for they are the first to 
fly ; but a native militia stands its ground, and 
dies, which happened in the Herm«eum ;* for to 
them fl^ht is disgraceful, and death is preferable to 
such safety ; while the others only expose them- 
selves to danger at the beginning, under the idea 
that they are superior ; but when they discover 
the true ^state of the case they fly, because they 
fear death more than disgrace. But this ia not the 
character of the courageous man. 

8. Again, some people refer anger to courage ; for 
'Ek Bvfiw, those who are borne on by anger, like wild beasts, 

against those who have wounded them, are thought 
to be courageous ; because courageous men have the 
appearance of being under the influence of anger ; 

vomivaync ffine iXXo n ilvai rb icacvoy rod wcXiftov, c. r. X. 
(ThvcTd. iii. 30), is in fcroar of the former. And Uiii, Came- 
rurhit, CardweUt and Michelet prefer. Bekker, bowerer, 
adopts the latter reading. 

* Tbe Greek scholiast informs us that the Hermseum was 
an open space in the city of Coronca, in Bosotia. Heie the 
Coroncans, nsisted bj some Boeotian anziliarj troops, fonght 
an engagement with Nonarehos the Phodan, who had got 
' of the citadel. In this battle the nati?e troops 



stood their groand, and were all killed to a man ; the anxih- C^ r\r\r^]r> 

•tics fled, on hearing of the death of one of their generals. [^gti^ed by V^UU^LV^ 
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for anfier is a thing which above all others is apt 
to num into clangers ; whence Homw also says — 

<* it inftiMd strength btobi^ kota/' 

«* it aroused.lik'^iry and r»ge."- * 

«* he bratthe4 iteni farj thro* big nostrils." 

•« his bkxMl boUed."* 

For all such 8u;ns : as these seem to denote the 
Toofling and awalcening of anger. Now brave men 9. 
act for the sake of what is hononrable ; and anger 
co-operates with them; but beasts act from pain ; 
for it is owing to their being struck or frightened ; 
at least when they happei^ to be in a wood or a 
marsh, they do not attack. Now it is not courage 
in them to rush into danger, because they are im- 
pelled by pain or rage, without foreseeing anything 
of the danger they incur. Since, according to such 
an idea, even asses would be brave when they are 
hungry ; for even when they are beaten they do 
not leave their pasture; and adulterers also do 
many acts of daring through lust Therefore those 
who from pain or rage are urged forward into 
danger are not brava But that f<uin of courage 10. 
which owes its origin to anger, appears to be more 
physical than the other forms ; but when deliberate 
preference and the proper motive are added, it 
becomes real courage. And men who are angry 
suffer pain, and when they have have satisfied their 
vengeance they feel pleasure ; but those whose 
courage b owing to this feeling, are fond of fight- 
ing, but not really courageous ; for they do not act 
frt>m the motive of the honourable^ nor according 
to the suggestion of reason, but in obedience to 
fiassion, and yet they bear a strong resemblance to 
real courage. 

Nor yet are the sanguine courageous ; for they 11. 
feel confidence in dangers^ because they have 9' *^^^* 
been victorious many times and over many oppo- ^*^' 
nents; but they resraible the courageous, because 

* The fourth qaotation does not occur in eitbrr the Iliad or 
Odyssey, bat in Theocritos, Id. u. Ib.—MiekeUt. Td t 
iroXirica, are forces composed of dtisens (ireXira(}.K^Qi^OQlC 
erparUtraif are hired aoxUiaries, or mercenarim. ^ 
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both aie apt to feel confidence; but courageous 
men are apt to feel confidence from the above-men- 
tioned causes, and men of sanguine < ' .peiament 
because they believe themselyes superior, and ex- 
pect that no evil will happen to them ; and this 
is the case with drunken men ; for they become 
sanguine; but when things happen contrary to 

12. their expectation, they fly. Now it was said to be 
the part of the brave man to withstand eveiything 
which is or which appears to be terrible to man, 
because it is honouiable to do so, and disgraceful 

13. not to do so. And therefore, also, it appears to be 
characteristic of a brave man to be fearless and 
imperturbable in cases of sudden danger, than in 
those which are previously expected ; for it arises 
more from habit, and less from preparation ; for in 
the case of things previously expected, a man might 
prefer them from calculation and reason, but in 
things unexpected, from habit. 

14. Again the ignorant appear courageous, and are 
'F4 ay- not fiir removed frx>m the sanguine ; but they are 
vviac. worse, inasmuch as they make no estimate at all 

of the danger, whilst the others do ; for which rea- 

15. son they stand their ground for awhile. But men 
who have been deceived fly, as soon as they dis- 
cover that the case is difierent from what they 
suspected ; as was the case with the Argives when 
they fell among the Lacediemonians, mistaking 
them for Sicyonians.^ We have now given the 
character of tiie really brave, and of those who are 
only apparently so. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of eertamfeaiurea peemliar to Courage, 

1. But (hough courage is conversant with confidence 
Co«r*gc and ear, it b not equally conversant with both, 
comrei^ but MA more to do with fearful things : for he who ^ j 

•»nt with • Sec the HeUenict of Xenophon. Book VI. c. it. mc. 10.^^^^^^ ^V V^OOglC 
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in these cases is undistmbed, and who feels as he fo^pd 
ought in them, is more truly brave than he who tf^.^of^ 
feds as he ought on sobjeots of oonfidenoe. Now ^^ *'* 
men are called brave for bearing painful things ; it u pain- 
and hence it follows also that courage is attended fal. aod 
with pain, and is justly praised ; for it is more diffi- "^^ ****- 
cult to bear painful things than to abstain from ^ ^Uun ' 
pleasant things.' Not but that the end in courage tempe- 
is pleasant^ but it is kept out of sight by the ac- ranee, 
companying circumstances : just as is the case in 3* 
the gymnastic exercises ; for, to pugilists, the end 
for which they act^ namely, the crown and the ho- 
nours, is pleasant ; but the being beaten is painful, 
at least, if they are made of flesh, and all toil is 
painful ; and because the painful circumstances are 
numerous, the motive, which is a small matter, 
appears to have nothiog pleasant in it. 

Now, if in the case <^ courage this be equally 4. Feeling 
true, deaXh and wounds wiU be painful to the brave pain will 
man, and against his will ; but he wiQ bear them "^^ <»«>- 
because it is honourable to do so, and because it is ^^^ * 
disgraceful not to do so. And in proportion as he coward, 
is nearer the possession of all virtue and happiness, 5. 
he will be more pained at death ; for to such a man 
as this, more than to any other, it is worth while 
to live, and he will knowingly be deprived of the 
gi-eatest goods : and this is punful ; but he is not 
the less brave ; but perhaps he is even more brave, 
because in preference to these advantages he chooses 5 j< • «• 
the honour to be obtained in war. Consequently, it is il(pyl{y*i^ 
not possible to energize pleasantly in the case of all not pos^i- 
the virtuei^ except so far as that they attain to their ^^c "^ ^l^ 
end. And perhaps there is no reason why those ^ ^^^' 
soldiers who are not of this character, but are less 7^ 
brave, and have no other good quality, should not Merce. 
be the best fighters : for these men are ready to "f (7 >ol- 
face dangers and hazard life for the chance of great ^J!^"^*^^ 
profit Of courage, therefore, let so much have g^ 

' Because pain is sharper and more bitter than ibe^-jpat ^ 
loss of pltrasurc. L^gizea uy dOOglC 
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been eoid; but it is not difficult, from what has 
been aaid, to comprehend, in oatline, at least, what 
it is. 



CHAP. X. 
Of Tempertmee mmd hUem p en m ee. 

1. But, after this, let us speak of temperance ; for 
Why cou- these two, conrage and temperance, seem to be the 
temperance ^^^^^^ ^^ *^® irrational parts of the souL Now, we 
Hre first ^^^ ^^ ^^^ temperance is a mean state on the 
considered, subject of pleasures ; for it has not the same, but 
Tempe- less connection with pains ; and with the same in- 
'^'^ K temperance appears to be conversant likewise. But 
rnc. ^' ^^^ ^ ^^^ distinguish the kinds of pleasures which 

are the subject of it. 

2. Let pleasures be divided into those of the soul, 
Tma!!^* *^^ those of the body ; as, for example, the love of 
rocnul "*^ honour, the love of learning; for, in both these cases, 
ani corpo- ^ '^'^^^ takes pleasure in that which he is apt to love, 
real. while his body feels nothing, but rather his intellect ; 
Mental are but those who have to do with pleasures of this kind 
love of i^p^ neither called temperate nor intemperate. Nor 

onoar. c. ^^^ i\^qqq called temperate nor intemperate who 
have to do with the other pleasures which do not 
belong to the body ; for, as to those who are fond 
of fiibles, and telling long stories, and those who pass 
their days idly in indifferent occupations, we call 
them tnjQers, but not intemperate; nor yet do we 
call those intemperate who are too much grieved 
at the loss of money or firiends. 

4. Temperance must therefore belong to bodily 
Hre'Tb^' f P^^*^^"""^ ; but not to all even of these. For those 
Ivjir. *^° '^^^ •'^ delighted at the pleasures derived from 

sight, as with colour, and form, and painting, are 
neither called temperate nor intemperate, and yet 
it would seem to be possible for a man to be 

5. pleased even with these as they ought^ or too much, ^ t 
0C69. or too little. The same thing holds good in casesPigitized by vjOOQ IC 
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of hearing ; for no peanon calls thofle who are ex- 
traTagantlj delighted with songs or acting intem- 
perate, nor does he call th6^ who take proper 
pleasure in them temiperilte ; nor jet in cases of 6. dcfin, 
smell, except accidentaUj ;J for we do not call those 
who are pleased wi^ the smell of firoit, or roses, or 
aromatic odours^ intemperate, but rather those who 
delight in the sn&ell of perfimies and Tiands; for 
the intemperate are {leased with these, because bj 
them they afe put in mind of the objects of their 
desire. Aiid one tought see even others besides 7. 
intemperate" people, who when hungiy take delight 
in the smell of meat ; but taking delight in these 
things is a mark of the intemperate man, for to him 
these things are objects of desire. But even other 8. 
animals perceive no pleasure through the mediimi 
of these senses^ except accidentally; for dogs do not 
take delight in the smell of hares, but in eating 
them, although the smell caused the sensation. Nei- 
ther does the lion feel pleasure in the lowing of an 
ox, but in eating it | but he perceived from the low- 
ing that the ox was near, and therefore he appears 
to be pleased at this ; and likewise he is not de- 
lighted at merely seeing or finding a stag or wild 
goat, but because he will get food. Therefore tem- 9. 
perance and intemperance belong to those pleasures 
in which other animals participate; whence they 
appear slavish and brutal ; and these are touch and 
taste. Now they seem to have little or nothing 10. ytvmc, 
to do with taste ; for to taste belongs the judging ^^ ^^^^^ 
of flavours ; as those who try wines do, and those |^J^j, 
who prepare sances ; but the intemperate do not ^t little 
take mudi or indeed any pleasure in these flavours, oooTer- 
but only in the enjoyment^ "ifhich is caused en- •>»(. 
tirely by means of touch, and which is felt in meat, 
in (' jik.,and in venereal pleasures. Wherefore ii. ^^^. 
Phil xenus^ the son of Eiyxis^ a glutton, wished with which 

it is chieflj 

f BeoMite neither the gratiAcetion of sight, nor smell, nor ^^^'' 
hearing, is the final cause to animaU but the satiiifying han* **''^* 
ger, the means of doioc which are annonooed by the senses. ^T^ 
Compare Horn. IKad, in. 23. — MiekeM. uigmzea uy ^^jv^^v^^lL 
O 



/ 
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that he had a throat longer than a crane's ; beoaoae 
he was pleased with toooh, the most common of 
senses, and the one to which intemperance belongs ; 
and it would appear justly to be deserving of 
reproaohy since it exists in us, not so &r forth as we 
12. are men, but so &r forth as we are "^^"^<^^ Now, 
to delight in such things as these, and to be better 
pleased 19a*>^ .Lem than anything else, is brutal; 
for the most liberal of the pleasures <k touch are 
not included, those, namely, which arise from fric- 
tion and wannth in the gymnastic exercises; for 
the touch in which the intemperate man takes 
pleasure belongs not to the whole body, but to 
particular parts of it. 



CHAP. XL 
Difereni Jkimdt qfDmhm. 



I. But of desires, some appear to be common, and 
Eri9v/<4ai others peculiar and acquired ; as, for example, the 
rTfi^^* ^^^"^ <^food is natural ; for eyery man desires^ when 
^ ' 2. ^^^"^£PT> meaX or diink, or sometimes both ; and a 
Koivoi ; in young man in his prime, Homer says, desires the 
thete error nuptial couch ; but it is not eyeiy man who feels 
isnn. i\j^ Qp ^Y^f^ desire, nor do all feel the same. 

Therefore this appears to be peculiarly our own; 

not but that it has something natural in it^ for 

different things are pleasant to difiSraent people, and 

some things are more pleasant umversally than 

others which might be selected at random. In the 

natural desires, then, few err, and only on one side^ 

that of excess ; for to eat or drink anything till a 

man be oTerfilled is exceeding the natural desire in 

quantity ; for the object of natural desire is the 

satis&ction of our wants. Therefore these are 

called belly gods, because they satisfy their wants 

more than they ought : people of excesaively slavish 
Uiai. 3. dispositions are apt to do this. But in the case of r^ \ 

^^ ^' peculiar pleasures many people err, and frequently ; Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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for people who are called lovers of these thmga^ 
are so called either from being pleased with im- 
proper objects, or in improper degree, or as the 
Tolgar are^ or in an improper manner, or at an 
improper time; but intemperate persons are in 
the excess in all these particulars; for the7 are 
pleased with some things that ought not to please 
them, because they are hateful ; and if any of these 
things are proper objects of delight, they are de- 
lighted with them either more than they ought, 
or as the Tulgar are. 

It is dear, therefore, that excess in pleasures is 4. 
intemperance, and blameable. But as to pains, a ^'"^ 
man is not^ as in the case of courage, called tem- pen^' 
perate for bearing them, nor intemperate for not differ as to 
bearing them ; but a man is caUed intemperate for paint, 
feeling more pain than he ought at not obtaining 
pleasant things ; and (so the pleasure is the cause 
of the pain ;) but the temperate man is caUed so 
from not feeling pain at the absence of and the 
abstaining from pleasure. Now, the intemperate 5. 
man desires all things which are pleasant, or those Intempe- 
which are not so, and is led by lus desire to choose ^^ ""'"' 
these things in preference to others; for which 
reason he feels pain both on account of his £Eulure 
in obtaining, and his desire to obtain ; for desire is 
accompanied by pain ; but it seems absurd to be 
pained through pleasure. 

But there are, in fitct, none who &11 short on the fi* 
subject of pleasure, and who delight less than they ^l*^*^^^*^^ 
ou^t in it ; for such insensibility is not natural to ^lect'co 
man ; for all other animals discriminate between pleasure 
the things which they eat^ and like some, and dis- m^^ 
like othersL But if any one thinks nothing plea- ^'^"■>*1* 
sant^ and sees no difference between one thing and 
anoUier, he would scarcely be a man ; but this 
character has no name, because it is never found. 

But the temperate man is in the mean in these J- 
matters ; for he is not pleased, but rather annoyed, '^^ ^^^' 
at the principal pleasures of the intemperate man ; aetcHbcd "^ 
nor is he pleased with any improper objecti^ nor /"^ 
q2 
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exoessiTelj with anything ; nor is he pained at their 
absence ; nor does he feel deedre, except in modera- 
tion, nor more than he ought^ nor when he ought 
8. not> nor in any case improperly. But he feels 
moderate and proper desire tor all those pleasant 
things which conduce to health, or a sound habit of 
body ; and he feels the same desire for those other 
pleasures which do not hinder these, which are not 
contraiy to the honourable, nor beytmd his means ; 
for he who feels otherwise sets too high a price 
upon such pleasures. But this is not the character 
of the temperate man ; but he feels them according 
to the suggestions of nght reason. 



CHAP. xn. 

Thai BUeng>€ranee tqtpean more VoimUmy tktm Cowtwdiet. 

1. But intemperance seems more voluntary than cow- 
^ by ^°- ardice ; for one arises from pleasure, and the other 
15 more'^ from pain ; one of which is to be chosen, and the 
volanury Other to be avoided. And pain puts a man beside 
than himself, and disturbs his natural diaracter ; whereas 
cowardice, pleasure has no such effect It is^ therefore, more 

voluntary, and for this reason more deserving of 
reproach ; for it is easier to become accustomed to 
resist pleasures^ because they fr^uently occur in 
life ; and in forming the habits there is no danger; 
but the case of things formidable is just the con- 
trary. 

2. And it would appear that cowardice is not 
equally voluntary in the particular acts ; for cow- 
aniice itself is not painful; but the particular 
circumstances through pain put a man b^de him- 
self and cause him to throw away his aim% and to 
do other disgraceful things ; and therefore it appears 

3. to be compulsory. In the case, however, of the 
intemperate man, on the contrary, his particular 

acts are voluntary ; for they are committed in obe- ^-^^^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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dienoe to his lusts and desires ; but the whole habit 
is less Yoluntaxy ; for no one desires to be intempe- 
rate. We apply tiie term intemperance to chlidren*8 4. 
fitnlts also ; for there is some resemblance between Analoicy 
the two cases ; but which use of the word is derived J^**" 
from the other, matters not for our present purpose, (etymolo^ 
But it is evident that the latter meaning was derived gicilly un. 
from the former ; and the metaphor seems to be by chastened, 
no means a bad one : for whatever desires those j^l^J!^^ 
things which are disgraceful, and is i^ to increase of chUdren. 
mu<£, requires chastisement ; and this jb especiallj 
the case with desires and diildren ; fbr children 
Hve in obedience to desire, and in them the desire 
of pleasure is ezcessiva I^ therefore, it is not^- 
obedient^ and subject to rule, it will increase greatly ; ^*^^ ^^' 
tar the desire of pleasure is insatiable, and attacks ^^,^^9. 
the foolish man on aU sides ; and the indulgence of 
desire increases the temper which is congenial to it, 
and if the desires are great and strong, they expel 
reason alsa Hence it is necessary that they should be 6. 
moderate and few, and not at aU opposed to reason : 
and this state is what we call obedient and disci- 
plined ; for as a child ought to live in obedience to 
the orders of his master, so ought that part of the 
soul which contains the desires^ to be in obedience 
to reason. It is therefore necessaiy for that part 7. 
of the soul of the temperate man which contains 
the desires, to be in harmony with reason; for 
the honountble is the mark at which both aim; 
and the temperate man desires what he ought, and 
as he ought, and when he ought ; and thus reason 
also enjoins. Let this suffice, therefore, on the 
subject of temperance. 



Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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BOOK IV. 



CHAP. L 



Liberality 
defined. 



Of Liberality and mberiJify. 

Let US next apeak of liberality. Now it appears to 
be a mean on the sabject of posBeasionB; for the 
liberal man ia praiaed, not for matters which re- 
late to war, nor for those in which the temperate 
character is exhibited, nor yet for his judgment^ but 
in respect to the giving and receiving of property; 
and more in giving than receiving. Bat by pro- 
perty we mean eveiything, of which the value is 
2. measured by money. Now, the excess and defect 

The ex. on the sabject of property are prodigality and 

*^r* *^ iUiberality ; the term iUiberality we always attach 

foundS"" *^ those who are more anxious than they ought 

with other about money ; but that of prodigality we sometimes 

fices. use in a complex sense, and attach it to intem- 
perate people, for we call those who are inconti- 
nent^ and profuse in their expenditure for purposes 
of intemperance, prodigal ; therefore they seem to 
be the most wicked, for they have many vices at 
5. once. Now, they are not properiy so called, for the 
meaning of the word prodigal is the man who has 
one single vice, namely, that of wasting his Ibrtune ; 
for the man who is ruined by his own means is 
prodigal, and the waste of property appears to be a 
sort <^ raining one*s self^ since life is supported by 
means of property. This is the sense, therefore, 
that we attach to prodigality. But it is possible 
to make a good and bad use of eveiything which 
has use. Now, money is one of the useful things ; 
and that man makes the best use of eveiything /^ i 

who possesses the virtue which relates to it^ an<^ Digitized by VjOOglC 
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therefore, be idio po caoaoos the virtue that relates 
to money will make the best use of it^ and the 
po ooom or of it is the liberal man. 

Bat spending and giving seem to be the use of 4. 
money, and receiving and taking care of it are more ^^7 '^^ 
properly the method of acquiring it ; hence it is ^^,^^ 
more the part of the liberal man to give to proper jq giving 
objects than to receive from proper persons, or to than i«. 
abstain from receiving from improper persons ; for ceiling- 
it belongs more to the virtue of liberality to do than 
to receive good, and to do what is honourable than 
to abstain from doing what is diBgracefiiL And it 5« 
is dear that doing what is good and honourable 
belongs to giving, and that receiving good and ab- 
staining from doing what is disgiaoefrd, belongs to 
receiving; and tha^oks are bestowed on the giver, 
and not on him who abstains frx>m receiving, and 
praise stDl more so ; and abstaining from receiving 
IS more easy than giving, for men are less disposed to 
give what is their own than not to take what be- 
longs to another; and givers are called liberal, while 
those who abstain fr'om receiving are not praised 
for liberality, but nevertheless they are praised for 
justice ; but those who receive are not praised at alL 
Bot liberal men are more beloved than any others, 
for they are usefrd, and their usefrdness consists in 
giving. 

But actions according to virtue are honourable, 6. 
and are done for the sake of the honourable ; the The mo- 
liberal man, therefore, will give for the sake of^*^*"*** - 
the honourable, and will give properly, for he will jSt^ity. 
give to proper objects, in proper quantities, at pro- 
per times; and his giving will have all the other 
qualifications of right giving, and he will do this 
pleasantly and without pain ; for that which is done 
according to virtue is pleasant^ or without pain, and 
by no means annoying to the doer. But he who 7. 
gives to improper objects, and not for the sake of 
the honourable, is not to be called liberal, but some- 
thing else ; nor yet he who gives with pain, for he^Tp 
would prefer the money to the performance of k^ 
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honourable addon, and this is not the part of « libe- 

8. ml man. Nor yet will the liberal man receive from 
Reqoi- improper persons, for such receiving is not chacac- 
OMTlibml ^''^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^'^ estimates things at their proper 
i^^yer. ^ue ; nor would he be fond of asking, for it is not 

like a benefiu^r, readily to allow himself to be be- 
nefited ; but he will receive from proper sources ; 
for instance, from his own possessions ; not because 
it is honourable, but because it is necessary, in order 
that he may have something to give ; nor will he 
be careless of his own fortune, beoiuse he hopes by 
means of it to be of use to others ; nor will he give 
at random to anybody, in order that he may have 
something to give to proper objects and in cases 
where it is honourable to do so. 

9. It is characteristic of the liberal man to be pro- 
Requisites f\iae and lavish in giving, so as to leave but htUe 
lib^ for himself for it is characteristic of him not to look 
giver. ^ ^ ^^^^^ interest. But the term liberality is ap- 
plied in proportion to a man's fortune, for the libend 
consists not in the quantity of the things given, 
but in the habit of the giver ; and this habit gives 
according to the means of the giver. And there is 
nothing to hinder the man whose gifts are smaller 
being more liberal, provided he gives frx>m smaller 

10. means. But those who have not been the makers 
Thofe of their own fortune, but have received it by in- 
who inherit heritance, are thought to be more liberal, iar they 
'^ ««t^ **** are inexperienced in want, and all men love their own 
liberal. productions most, as parents and poets. But it is 

not easy for the liberal man to be rich, since he is not 
apt to receive or to take care of money, but rather 
to give it away, and to be careless of it for its own 
sake, and only to care for it for the sake of giving 

11. away. And for tins reason people upbraid fortune, 
because those who are most deserving of wealth are 
the least wealthy. But this happens not without 
reason, for it is impossible for a man to have money 
who takes no pains about getting it^ as is the caae 

in other thinga ^-^ , 

Liberal 12. Yet the liberal man will not give to improper Digitized by vjOOQIC 
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penooay nor at im[Hx>per timen^ and so forth, for ^mu dif- 
if he <tid, he would ceaae to act with liberality ; ferent 
and if he were to spend money upon these things, ^^.^f . 
he would have none to spend upon proper objects, JJ^g *" 
for, as has been observed, the man who spends 
aooording to his means^ and upon proper objects, is 
libera], but he who is in the excess is prodigal For m^g, 
this reason we do not call kings prodigal, for it cannot be 
does not appear easy to exceed the greatness of pi^is^^** 
their possessions in ^fts and expenditure. 

Liberality, therefore, being a mean state on the 13, 
subject of giving and receiving money, the libei-al 
man will give and expend upon proper objects, and 
iu proper quantities, in small and great matters 
alike, and this he will do with pleasure ; and he will Liberal 
receive fix)m proper sources, and in proper quanti- «•» ^^' 
ties ; for, since the virtue of Uberality is a mean state J^\|^ 
it both giving and receiving; he will in both cases prodigal in 
act as he ought ; for proper receiving is naturally rccetviog. 
consequent uiK>n proper giving; and improper re- 
ceiving is the contraiy. Habits, therefore, which 
are naturally consequent upon each other are pro- 
duced together in the same person, but those that 
are contrary clearly cannot. But if it should happen 14. 
to the liberal man to epend in a manner inconsistent When and 
with propriety and what is honourable, he will feel J?^ ^J** 
pain, but only moderately and as he ought, for it is f^i^^ju. 
characteristic of virtue to feel pleasure and pain at 
proper objects, and in a proper manner, ^d the 12. 
liberal man is ready to share his money with others ; 
for, from his setting no value on it^ he is liable to 
be dealt with unjustly, and he is more annoyed at 
not spending anything that he ought to have s|>ent, 
than pained at having spent what he ought not ; 
and he is no friend of Simonides.* But the prodigal 13. 
man even in these cases acts wrongly, for he neither 
feels pleasure nor paio, where he ought nor as 
he ought. But it will be more clear to us as we 
proceed. 

■ The poet Simonides is generally aocoa^if^iifuiQcMS^QlC 
puc Rbet. Book III. cb. iL O 
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14. But we htkve atid that jvodigality and illiberality 

axe the exoeaa and the defect, and that they are 

conTenant with two thingi, giving and receiYing^ 
Prodigal, iat we indnde roending under giving. Prodigaliiy, 
i^j^r * ^l^®^^'^ exceeds in giving; a^ not receiving, and 
2[2^|^ fidla short in receiving ; but illiberalitj is dqMent 

in giving, but excessive in receiving, but only in 

cases of small expenditure. Both the charaoteristics 

of prodigality, therefore, are seldom found in the 

same person ; for it is not easy for a person idio 

receives from nobo<fy to ^ve to everybody, for their 

means soon £ul private persons who give, and these 
12^* are the veiy persons who seem to be prodigal This 
^^P"J" character now would seem considerably b^ter than 
^SSu^ ^^ illiberal one ; for he is easily to be cured by age 
than flU- and by want, and is able to arrive at the mean ; for 
beralitj. he has the qualifications of the liberal man ; for 

he both gives and abstains from receiving, but in 

neither instance as he ought, nor well If, there- 
fore, he could be accustomed to do this, or could 

change his conduct in any other manner, he would 

be liberal, for he will then give to proper objeotst, 

and will not receive from improper sources; and for 

this reason he does not seem to be bad in moral 

character, for it is not the mark of a wicked or an 

ungenerous man to be excessive in giving and not 

receiving, but rather of a fooL But he who is in 

this manner prodigal seems far better than the illi- 
beral man, not only on account of the reasons already 

stated, but also because he benefits many people, 

while the other benefits nobody, not even himseK 

16. But the majority of prodigals, as has been stated, 

^^ also receive from improper sources; and are in 

ittkaof ' *^ respect illiberal Now, they become fond of 

prodigalitj. receiving, because they wish to spend, and are not 

able to do it easily, for tlieir means soon fidl them ; 

they are, therefore, compelled to get supplies from 

some other quarter, and at the same time, owing to 

their not caring for the honourable, they receive 

without scruple from any person they can ; for they r^r\r\n]r> 

aie anxious to give, and the how or the whence thejP'g'^'^^d ^v V^OOg IL 
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get the money matters not to them.^ Therefore 17. 
their gifts ere not liberal, for they are not honour- 
able, nor done for the sake of the honoorable, nor 
as iJiey ought to be done ; but sometimes they 
make men rich who desenre to be poor, and will 
give to men of Tirtaous oharaoterB nothing and to 
Satterercfy or those who provide them with any 
other pleasure^ mucL Henoe the generality of pro- is. 
digab are intemperate also; for, spending money 
carelesalyy they are expensive aJso in acts of in- 
temperance, and, because they do not live with a 
view to the honourable, they fall away towards 
pleasures. The prodigal, ther^ore, if he be without 
the guidance of a master, turns aside to these vices ; 
but if he happen to be taken care o^ he may pos- 
sibly arrive at the mean, and at propriety. 

But illiberalily is incurable, for old age and im- jg, 
becility of every land seem to make men illiberal, lUiben- 
and it is more congenial to human nature than pro- ^^ ^ >»- 
digality ; for the generality of mankind are fond of ^^'"^We. 
money rather than of giving, and it extends very 
widely, and has many fbrma^ for there i^pear to Varioos 
be many modes of illiberality ; for as it consists in modes of 
two things^ the defect of giving, and the excess illiberaUty. 
of receiving, it does not exist in all persons entire, 
but is sometimes divided ; and some exceed in re- 
ceiving, and others &11 short in giving. For those 20. 
who go by the names of parsimonious stingy, and fttihtXoi 
niggardly, all fall short in giving ; but do not desire 7^'^Xpo< 
what belongs to another, nor do they wish to **'* *"^* 
receive, some of them from a certain fairness of 
character, and caution lest they commit a base 
action; for some people seem to take care of 
their money, or at least say that they do, in order 
that they may never be compelled to commit a 21. 
diurraceful action. Of these also is the cummin- ^^H**^ 

® irpivriic. 

^ How often do we find the most profate and eitraTagant 
pertoot guilty of the most illiberal actions, and least scni- 
pnloos as to the means of gettiof money ! This union of the 
two extremes in the same individoal is exemplified in the 
chiraeter of Catiline, whom Sallost describes as being ** Alieni j 

•ppeCeOSy Sni profoSOS." uigmzea uy Xw_J v>'v>'7DC IV^ 
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flplitter, and eveiy one of amilar character^ and he 
deriyeB Yob name from being in the exoeas of nnivil- 
lingnees to give. Others^ Again, throngh fear abstain 
from other persona' property, considering it difficult 
for them to take what belongs to other people, with- 
out other people taking theirs. Thej therefore are 

22. satisfied neither to reoeiTe nor give. Again, in re- 
nopvo/3oa- eeiving^ some are excessive in reoeiTing from any 
Ton<rraL ^^'^^'^^^^f ^'^^ ^1^7 thing ; those, for instance, who ex- 
ercise illiberal professions^ and brothel-keeperSy and 
all persons of this kind, and nsorers, and those who 
lend small soms at high interest ; for all these re- 
oeiye from improper sources^ and in improper qoan- 

23. titles. And the love of base gain appears to be 
common to them all; for they all submit to re- 
proach for the sake of gain, and even for small 
gain. For we do not call those illiberal who receive 
great things from improper sources, as tyrants, who 
lay waste citiee^ and pillage templee^ but rather 
we call them wicked, impious, and imjust. But the 

24. gamester, the dothes-etealer, and the robber, are of 
Kv^tvTijc, the illiberal dass^ for they are fond of base gain ; 
Xvro^V' f^^ fyjp the sake of gain, both of them ply their 
^^'^ ^' trades, and incur reproach. ClothesHstealers and 

robbers submit to the greatest dangers for the sake 
of the adTantage they gain, and gamesters gain from 
26. their friends, to whom they ought to give. Both, 
therefore, are lovers of base gain, in that they desire 
to gain from sources whence they ought not ; and 
all such modes of reoeiTing are illiberal With 
reason, therefore, is illiberality said to be contrary 
to liberality ; for not only Ib it a greater evil than 
prodigality, but also men are more apt to err on this 
side l^an on the side of the prodigality before men- 
tioned. Respecting liberality, therefore, and the 
vices which are opposed to it, let thus much have 
been said. 
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But it would se^u tint the subject of magnifioenoe l. 
ifl the next to be cBeBcoflBed ; for this likewiae isaTir- ^^^ . 
tue on the sabject of money ; but it does not, like JJJJ^*^}. 
liberality, extend to all acts that pertain to money, fen froiu 
but only those which inyolye great expenditure, liberality. 
And in these it surpasses liberality in greatness ; 
for, as its name signifiei^ it is appropriate expendi- 
ture in great- matters ; but greatness is a relative 
term ; for the expense of the office of trierarch 
and of the chief of a sacred embasaj^is not the 
same. Proprieiy therefore depends upon the rela- 2. 
tion of the expense to the expender ; the object of On what 
the expense ; and the quantity expended. But he S^p^"JJ^ 
who in trijQing, or in moderate matters, spends with ^ 
propriety, is not called magnificent ; as in the line, 
" I oft«i gave to the wandering beggar ;"' but 
he who expends with propriety in great matters 
is so called ; for the magnificent man is liberal ; 
but it does not follow any more for that, that the 
liberal man should be magnificent. Of this habit 3. 
the defect is called meanness ; the excess, bad taste 
and vulgar profusion,* and all other names which . 
are applied to excess, not on proper, but improper 
objects. But we will speak of them hereafter. 

The magnificent man resembles one who pos- 4. 
sesses knowledge, for he is able to discover what is How 

* The Tpi9ip^pxoi were tboee rich cHixens al Athens, on 
whom was impoMd the public burden of fumiehing end equip- 
pitt|( t trireme ; the 5f wpoi were tboee wbo were tent on eny 
eanbesej for iacred purpoeei, rach es to coneult en oracle, or 
attend a solemn meetinf , Sec On the XurovpyUu of the 
Athenians, see Dr. SmitlTs Dictionary of Antiquities. 

* See Horn. Odyss. ztiL 420. 

* The Greek word is papavcia. This Tice is caUed in the 
Mafn. Mor. i. 27, eaXaK^vtta ; and in Eudem. Eth. ii. 3. j 

OMWaVtipUim uigiiizea uy x^j v^'v^'pc Lv^ 
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magntfi- tippmpnBis, and to incur great exp^aae in aoocnv 

o«oe danoe with it ; for, as we atod in the beginnings the 

"^[^2^ habit ia defined bj the energies, and bj the acts ci 

V^*"^^ which it is the habit. The expenses of the magni- 
ficent man, therefore, are great and appropriate ; 
such also are his works ; for so will his expense be 
great, and beappropriate to his work. So that the 
work ought to be worthy of the expense, and the 
expense worthy, or even more than worthy, of the 

5. work. Now the magnificent man will incur such 
Motive. expenses for the sake of the honourable ; for this 

is common to all the virtues ; and besides, he will 
do it with pleasure and with profiiseness ; for exact 
accuracy is mean ; and he would be more likely to 
consider how he could do the thing most beautiSilly 
or most appropriately, than how much it would 
cost, or how he mi^t do it at the smallest price. 

6. Consequently the magnificent man must necessarily 
be liberal also; for the liberal man will spend 
what he ought, and as he ought ; but in these cases 
greatness is characteristic of the magnificent man. 
Since, then, liberality bebngs to these subjects^ mag- 
nificence idll, even with the same expense, make its 
work more magnificent ; for the excellence of a 
possession and a work is different ; for a possession 
is most excellent when it is of the greatest yalue^ 
and would fetch most money, as gold ; but a work, 
when it is great and honourable ; for the contem- 

^^ plation of a work like this causes admiration, and 
Public * the magnificent causes admiration. The excellence 
magoifi. of a work, therefore, is msCTificence in greatness. 

Now all those things wluch we call honourable^ 

are included under the term expensesi, aa^ for 

example, those that relate to the gods, offerings^ 

temples^ and sacrifices; likewise all those that 

relate to anything divine ; and those which, being 

done for the public good, are objects of laudable 

ambition ; as if men think that a person ought to 

be splendid in the offices of choragus, or trierarchy 

or public entertainer. But in all cases, as has been 

fcaid, there must be a reference to the rank and C^ i^^t^\r> 

Digitized by VjOOQ Ic 
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property of ike person who expends ; for the ex- 
pense must have proper relation to these thingai 
and not onlj be appropriate to the work, but to the 
doer of the work also. Hence a poor man cannot g. 
be magnificent, for he has not property from which The poor 
he can expend large sums with propriety ; and the ^^^ cannot 
poor man who attempts it Ib a fool ; for it \b incon- ^^^|^* 
slstent with his rank, and with propriety; but 
excellenoe consists in doing it rightly. But magnifi- 9. 
cent actions become those, to whom magnificent pro- 
perly belongs previously, either by theur own means, 
or their ancestors, or any with whom they are con- 
nected; they also become the nobly bom, the 
fiunous, and so on ; for all these have greatness and 
dignify. Such, then, is the character Zi the magni- 
ficent man as near as possible, and in such expenses 
is magnificence displayed ; for these are the greatest 
and most had in honour. 

But of private expenses, those are the most 10. 
magnificent which only happen for once ; aa^ for Private 
example, a weddiog^ and anything of that kind ; »•««»*- 
or anything in which the whole city, or the prind- ^''^' 
pal people, take an interest, and those which relate 
to the reception and dismissal of strangers^ and to 
honorary gifts and recompenses ; for the magmficent 
man is not inclined to spend upon tiimiM^lf^ but 
upon the. public; but gifts bear some resemblance 
to offerings. It is also characteristic of the mag- u. 
nificent man to furnish his house in a manner be- 
coming his wealth ; for this is an ornament to him ; 
and to be more disposed to 8i)6nd money on such 
works as are lasting ; for these are the most honour- 
able ; and in every case to attend to propriety ; for 
the same things are not suitable to gods and men, 
nor to a temple and a tomb. And in the case 12. 
of expenses, everything that is great in its kind, 
is magnificent, and that which is great in a great 
kind, is most magnificent ; and next to that, that 
whidi is great in another kind. And there is a 
difference between that which is great in the work, 
and that which is great in the expenditure ; for ^^r^ci]o 
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most beautifal baU or cnl-bottiie is magnifioent as a 
gift to a child, but the price of it is trifling and 
illiberaL Hence it is the part of the magnificent 
man to do what he does, of whatever description 
it be, magnificently; for this is not easily sur- 
passed, and has a due reference to the expense. 
Such, then, is the character of the magnificent man. 

13. But he who Ib in excess^ and is vulgarly profuse, 
Bavavffot, ia in excess^ as we have said, in spending impro- 
perly ; for in small expenses he will spend large 
sums, and be inconsistently eplendid ; for instance, 
he will entertain his club-fellows with a marriage 
feast;' and when furnishing a chorus for a comedy, 
will introduce a purple robe into the parode,s like 
the M^iareans ; and all this he will do, not for the 
sake of the honourable, but to display his wealth, 
itnftginitig that by this means he shall be admired ; 
and where he ought to spend much, he will spend 
little, and where he ought to spend little, much. 

14. But the mean man in all cases will be in the 
MiKpowpt' defect^ and though he may have spent very large 
*'vc- sums, will spoil the beauty of the whole for the 

sake of a trifle ; and whatever he does, he will do 
with hesitation, and will calculate how to spend 
least money ; and this he will do in a complaining 
spirit, and will always think that he does more 
than he has occasion to da These two habits 
are vices ; nevertheless they do not bring reproach 
i4>on those guilty of them, from their neither being 
hurtful to their neighbour, nor very disgraceful to 
themselves. 

' See Horn. Odyai. i. 225. 

'* But nj, you joriil troop lo gailj drett'd, 
Uthi»tiMd€lor%/Hemdfyh9gt}" 
' Tbe wdftoBog was the lint tpeech of the whole chonit to 
a Greek tn^edy. it waa ao named aa beiiig tbe paaaageof tbe 
chonia-aong, aang whOst it waa adrandnf to ita proper place 
in tbe orcbettra, and therefore in anapaestic or marching verae. 
Tbe eraeiitov waa chanted by tbe cboma when atandiog in ita 
proper portion. See Smitb'a Diet. Antiq. p. 985. 
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qfM^ijn^animify and lAUU liindidnm. 

MAONANDaTT,^ evon from its very name, appears to 1. 
be oonyersant with great matters, first let ns de- ^^jpf*^* 
termine with what land of great matters. Bat it ^^. 
makes no difference whether we consider the habit, nJ^. 
or the man who lives according to the habit Now, |||,_^. 
the magnanimous man appears to be he who, being nimoat 
reaUjr worthy, estimates lus own worth highly ; for man. 
he who makes too low an estimate of it is a fool ; 
and no man who acts according to Tirtae can be a 
fooly nor devoid of sense. The character before- 2. 
mentioned, therefore, is magnanimous ; for he who^e 
worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is a modest S«#f pwy. 
man, but not a magnanimous one; for magnani- 
mity belongs to greatness, just as beauty exists only 
with good stature;' for littie persons may be pretty, 
and well proportioned, but cannot be beautiftiL 
He who estimates his own worth highly, when in 3, 
reality he is unworthy, is vain ; but he who esti- Xavvog. 
mates it more highly than he deserves, is not in all 
cases vain. He who estimates it less highly than 4. 
it deserves^ is little-minded, whether his worth be 
great or moderate, or i^ when worth little, he esti- 
mates himself at less ; and the man of great worth Mutp^v- 
appears especially little-minded ; for what would he x^c- 

^ MagnaoimitT as dcMribed bj AritCotle cannot be oon- 
iiitent with the bamilit j required br the GotpeL The Chria- 
tian knows his utter nnworthiness in the sight of God, and 
therefore cannot form too low an estimate of his own worth. 
Nevertheless that there ia anch a Tirtne as Christian magna- 
nimitj is abnndantlj shown in the character of St. Panl. The 
heathen Yirtne of magnanimity constitated a marked feature 
in the character of a virtnoaa Athenian, and waa donbtless also, 
as ZeQ obaerres, a strong Coature in the character of Aristotle 
himself. 

I The Greeks considered a good stature a necessary charae- t 
teristic of beautj.— See the Rhetoric, I. t., also Hom. 0dj9t>OQl€ 
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hftTB dona if Mb warUi had not been so greatt 
^* The magDAiiimoaB many therefore^ in the greatneBS 
of his merits, Ib in the hiflhest place ; but in his 
proper estimation of himseYf, in the mean ; for he 
estimates himself at the proper rate, while the 
others are in the excess and defect I^ there- 
fore, the magnanimous man, being worthy of great 
thii^ thinks himself so, and still more of the great- 
est things^ his character must display itself upon 
some one subject in particular, 
e. Now, the term Talue is used with reference to 
external goods ; and we must assume that to be 
of the greatest value which we award to the gods, 
and which men of eminence are most desirous o^ 
and which is the prize of the most honourable acts ; 
and such a thing as this is honour ;^ for this is the 
MatiiAoi- gi^^^^^ o^ external goods. The magnanimous man, 
moot man therefore, acts with propriety on subjects of honour 
ooiiTer- and dishonour. And, even without arguments to 
saotwith prove the point, it seems that the magnanimous 
C^T)' "^ concern^ with honour, for great^L esteem 
which it themselves worthy of honour more than anything 
the great- else ; for it is according to their desert. But the 
eit of ex. little-minded man is in the defect, both as regards 
^^^ his own real merit and the magnanimous man's 
dignity; but the vain man is m the excess as 
regards his own real merit, but is in the defect as 
regards that of the magnanimous man. 
7. The magnanimous man, if he is worthy of the 
The mag. highest honours, must be the best of men ; for the 
"•"""•^"V better man is always worthy oi the greater honour, 
^ *Kood ^^^ ^^^ Y^^^ jj^^g^ ^£ ^^ greatest The truly mag- 
nanimous man must therefore be a good man ; and 
it seems, that whatever is great in any virtue be- 
longs to the magnanimous character ; for it can in 
nowise be befitting the magnanimous man to swing 
his arms and run away*, nor to commit an act <^ 
^ The word here translated honour ii rifi^, which liffniaet, 
not the abstract principle t6 Kakbv, bnt honourable mstinc- 
tion ; hence it is called an external good, for it is conferred on ^-^ 

"l^^- • .u- •• 1 , . u wuzedbyGOOQle 

■ The pfanae in the on|iiiu wapamltarra ftiytty hu tbe O 
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injinAioe ; to wbat oofold be the motive to base 
oomduot to liim to whom nothing is great t And if 
we A-raminA the partioiilara of &e case, it will ap- 
pear ridionloos that the magnanimous man should 
not be a good man ; and he could not even be de- 
serving of honour, if he were a bad man ; for honour 
is the prixe of virtue, and is bestowed upon the good 

Magnanimity, th^ seems to be, as it were, a kind 8. 
of ornament of the virtues ; for it makes them Magntni- 
greater, and cannot exist without them. And for ™|^ ** . 
this reason it is difficult to be really magnanimous ; ^pcr^r*'*' 
for it is impossible, without perfect excellence and 
goodness. The magnanimous character, therefore, The mag- 
iB prindpallj displayed on the subject of honour nanimoiu 
and dishonour. And in the case of great infrtauces "?J"®?"' 
of honour, bestowed by the good, he will be mode- ^^^. 
rately graced, under the idea that he has ob- guti to' 
tained what is his due, or even less than he de- boooara. 
serves ; for no honour can be equivalent to perfect 
virtue. Not but that he will receive it, because 
they have nothing greater to give him ; but honour 
from any other persons, and on the score of trifles, 
he will utterly despise ; for these he does not de- 
serve ; and likewise he will despise dishonour ; for 
he cannot justly deserve it 

The magnanimous character is, therefore, as has 9. 
been said, principally concerned with honours ; not To wemlth. 
but that in wealth and power, and all good and bad 
fortune, however it may oome to pass, he will behave 
with moderation ; and not be too much delighted 
at success, nor too much grieved at failure ; for he 
will not feel thus even at honour, though it is the 
greatest thing of all; for power and wealth are 
eligible because of the honour they confer ; at any 
rate, those who possess them desire to be honoured 
on account of them. To him, therefore, by whom 
honour is lightly esteemed, nothing else can be im- 
portant ; wherefore magnanimous men have the 10. 
appearance of superciliousness. Instances of good Sucvest 

tame ngnificatioo at the Latin phrase demUsUMMmbu9/ugepef^c^]r> 

i. t. to fly Tery rapidlj. uigmzea uy ^^ vJ^FglV^ 

h2 
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oontributet fortune also appear to oontribnte. to magnaxdmity ; 

^°|jy"*" for the noblj bom are thon^t worthy of honour, 

^' and those who possess power and wealth, for thej 

surpass others ; and eveiTthmg which is saperior in 

goodness is more honourable. Henoe^ sooh things 

as these make men more magnanimoos ; £oc by some 

11. people they are honoured. But in reality the good 
man alone is deeendng of honour ; but he who has 
both is thought more worthy of honour ; but those 
who, without virtue, possess such good things as 
these, neither have any right to think themaftlves 
worthy of great things, nor are properiy called mag- 
nanimous; for magnanimity cannot exist without 
perfect Tirtue. But those who possess these things 
become supercilious and insolent ; for without virtue 
it is difficult to bear good fortune with propriety ; 
and being unable to bear it, .and thinlriiig that 
they excel others, they despise them, while they 
themselves do anything they please ; for they imi- 
tate the magnanimous man, though they are not 
like him ; but this they do wherever they can. Ac- 
tions according to virtue they do not peiform, but 
they despise others. But the magnanimous man 
feels contempt justly; for he forms his opinions 
truly, but the others form theirs at random. 

12. ^e magnanimous man neither shuns nor is fond 
As to of danger, because there are but few things which he 
courage, cares for ; but to great dangers he exposes himself 

and when he does run any risk, he is unsparing of 
Ids life, thinking that life is not worth having on 

13. some term& He is disposed to bestow, but ashamed 
to receive benefits ; for the former is the part of a 

As to Ube- superior, the latter of an inferior ; and he is dia- 

nlity. posed to make a more liberal return for favours ; 
for thus the original giver will have incurred an ad- 
ditional obligation, and will have received a benefit 
He is thought also to recollect those whom he has 
benefited, but not those from whom he has re- 
ceived benefits ; for the receiver is inferior to the 
giver : but the magnanimous man wishes to be 
superior, and the benefits which he confers he heartpi ■. . . GoOqIc 
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of with pleasuro, but those which he receives with 
pain. Thetis therefore says nothiiig to Jupiter about 
the benefits she has conferred upon him, nor do the La- 
cedttmonians to the Athenians^ but only about those 
which theyhave received.™ Agsdnfit is characteristio 14. 
of the magnanimous man to Mk no fiatvours, or veiy At to aak- 
few, of anybody, but to be willing to serve others ; "**f &▼<>««. 
and towaids men of rank or fortune to be haughty 
in his den^-^anour, but to be moderate towards men 
of middle i V ; for to be superior to the former is 
difficult and ^ "vourable, but to be superior to the 
latter is easy ; « i among the former there is no- 
thing ungenerous u being haughty ; but to be so 
amongst persons of hui.:ble rank is bad taste, just 
like making a show of strength to the weak. 

Another characteristic is, not to go in search of 15. 
honour, nor where others occupy the first places; As to seek- 
and to be inactive and slow, except where some *°* honour. 
great honour is to be gained, or some great work to 
be performed; and to be inclined to do but few 
things, but those great and distinguished. He must 
also necessarily be open in his hatreds and his friend- 
ships ; for concealment is the part of a man who 
is afraid. He must care more for truth than for 16. 
opinion. He must speak and act openly ; for this ^^ 
is characteristic of a man who despises others ; for 
he is bold in speech, and therefore apt to despise 

■ See Horn. H. i. 503 ; where Thetis only hints at tny 
benefits which she may have oonfeired on Jupiter, but does not 
dwell «pon them at length or ennmerate them. 
" If e'er, O father of the gods ! she said. 
My words oonld please thee, or my actions aid." 

Pope, i. 652. 
CalUsthenes, who wrote a history (as we learn from Diodoms, 
ziT. 117) commencing from the peace of Artaxerxes, says that 
the Lacedsemonians, when inraded by the Thebans, sent for aid 
to Athens, and said that they willingly passed OTer the benefits 
which they had conferred on the Athenians, bat remembered 
those the Athenians had conferred upon them. Xenophon, 
however (Hell. VI. t. 53), relates that they made mention of 
the good offices that ther conferred upon each other. It has 
been supposed by some that both these examples are instances 
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othen^ and tmth-teUingy exoept when he xues di»- 
simnlation;* bat to the Yolgar he ought diaBomble. 
17. And he cannot liTe at the -will of anoUier, exoept it | 

At to be a fiiend ; for it is servile ; for which reason aU 
friendship, fli^tterers are meroenaiy, and low-minded men are 
flatterer& He is not apt to admire ; for nothing is 
^^* great to him. He does not recollect injuries ; for 
0,^^^^ accurate recollection, especiallj of injuiiee^ is not 
and ooa- characteristic of the magnanimous man ; but he ra- 
dact. ther overlooks them. He is not fond of talking of 

people ; for he will neither speak of himself, nor of 
anjbodj else ; for he does not care that he himself 
should be praised, nor that others should be blamed. 
He is not disposed to praise ; and therefore he does 
not find fault even with his enemies^ except for the 
sake of wanton insult. He is byno means apt to com- 
plain or supplicate help in unavoidable or trifling cala- 
mities; for to be so in such cases shows anxiety about 
them. He is apt to possess rather what is honourable 
and unfruitful, than what is fruitful and useful ; for 

19. this shows more self-sufficiency. The step of the 
Hi8gait,&c magnanimous man is slow, his voice deep, and his 

language stately; for he who only feeb anxiety 
about few things is not apt to be in a hurry ; and 
he who thinks highly of nothing is not vehement ; 
and shrillness and quickness of speaking arise from 
these things. This, therefore, is the character of 
the magnanimous T"<>^ti 

20. He who is in the defect is little-minded ; he who 
Mcrpmf'r- ^ ^ ^]^^ excess is vain. But these do not seem to be 
^^' vidous, for they are not evil-doers, but only in error ; 

for the little-minded man, though worthy of good 
things, deprives himself of his deserts ; but yet he 
resembles one who has something vicious about him, 
from his not thinking himself worthy of good things, 
and he seems ignorant of himself for otherwise he 

* E/pwy it a dittembler, one who njt lett thtn he thinks, 
and it opposed to dXifO^. Elpmvtia, diitinialation, espe- 
ciallj an ignoranoe parposdy affected to provoke or oonfbwid 
an antagonist,— ironv, nsed hj Socrates against the Sophists. j^-^ i 

See SoottandUddeU's Lexicon. Soeanother sense, in whidkjiuzed by V^OOQ IC 
%ipmnia is nsed in the 7th chapter of this book. ^ 
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would have desired those things of which he was 
worthy, especiallj as thej are good things. Yet 
sooh men as these seem not to be fools, but rather 
idle. And such an opinion seems to make them 
worse; for each man desires those things which are 
according to his deserts; and they abstain even from 
honourable actions and customs, considering them- 
selves unworthy; and in like manner from exter- 
nal goods. 

But YBin men are foolish, and ignorant of them- 21.^ 
selyes, and this obviously; for, thinking them- ^*'*'''^ 
selves worthy, they aspire to distinction, and then 
ore found out ; and they are fine in their dress, and 
their gestures, and so on; and they wish their 
good fortune to be known, and speak of it, hoping 
to be honoured for it. But little-mindedness is 
more opposed to magnanimity than vanity, for it is 
oftener found, and is worse. Magnanimity, there- 
fore, as we have said, relates to great honour. 



CHAP. IV. 



Of ike nameleu Virhie which i$ eomoenmU with the derire qf 
Honour, 

There seems to be another virtue conversant with 1. 
the same habit, as was stated in the earlier pai*t of ^ ^ 
our tn»tise,o which would appear to bear the same ^^"^ 
relation to magnanimity, winch liberality does to conTer- 
magnificence ; v>r both these have notlung to do sant with 
with what is great, but dispose us as we ought to be •™*^ ho- 
disposed towards what is moderate and smalL And ^'^^"^^^ 
as in receiving and giving money there is a mean 
habit, an excess, and a defect ; so in the desire of 
honour P also, there is the ''more and the less" than we 

• See Book II. ch. vii. 

9 An unbigiiity might remit from the difficoltj of dittin- 
ffoiihiiig in English between t6 KoXdp end rt/i^. The former 
M the tbstractedly hononrable, the moral] j beeutifol, — in Latin, 
'*honestam;" the latter ia bonoorable distinction conferred Ar> 

OO Of by others. uigmzea uy ^^^jv^^v^^IV^ 
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ought, as well as the proper souroe, and the proper 

manner; for we blame the loTer of honour as desir- 
ing lionour too much, and fix>m improper sources ; 

and the man who is destitute of the love of honour, 

as one who does not deliberately prefer^ to be 

honoured even for honourable things; and some- 
times we praise the lover of honour as manly and 

noble ; at other timee^ him who is destitute of the 

love of honour, as moderate and modest ;' as we 
2- said before, ^it it is dear, that as the expression, 

** lover of anything,** is used in more senses than 

one, we do not use the term lover of honour always 

with the same signification ; but when we praise 

him, we mean that he loves honour more than most 

men ; and when, we blame him, that he loves it 
3. more than he ought. But since the mean state 
Theez- has no name, the extremes seem to contend for 
^*"'^*P- the middle place, as being vacant ; but wherever 
Sl^^end there are an excess and defect, Uiere is also a 
for the mean. And men desire honour both too much 

and too little, so that it is possible to desire it as 

they ought. At any rate, this habit Ib praised, 

being a nameless mean state on the subject of 

honour. But compared with love of honour, it 

appears to be the absence of all love for it ; and 

compared with this, it appears to be love of honour. 

Compared with both, therefore, it in some sense has 

the nature of both ; and this seems to be the case 

with the other virtues also. But in this case the 

extremes seem opposed, because the mean has no 

name. 

^ Tlpoaiptnc it tnntkted throvghoiit this work ''deli- 
bente pr efc rmo e /' u c ip rm in g mo«t literally the orifinil. 
It inpbes preierenoe, not from mere impulie, baton principle, 
•s a matter of moral cfaoioe— at the act of a moral bdng. 

' The word in the original it 9Mf pMv. Contidered at a 
moral Tirtne, vt^fpoehni tigniftet temperance, — the firtne, at 
Arittotle taYt, ^ viiKu r^ fpi^a* which preserrei the Tigonr 
of the inteUeot Here it ncniilet modeitj, the lirtae of a 
tdber and weU-r^gnlated mind. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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CHAP. V. 

QfMeUnm mut Jrmieimfy. 

But meekness is a mean state on the subject of i. 
angiy feelings. But because the mean has no npftor^c* 
name^ and we can scaroelj saj that the extremes 
hare anj, we gi^e to the mean the name of 
meekness^ though it declines towards the defect^ 
which has no name. But the excess mi^t be its ez- 
called a species of irascibility ; for the passion )s tremes. 
anger, and the things that cause it are manj and 
various. He, therefore, who feels anger on proper 2. 
occasions, at proper persons, and besides in a proper Cbarac- 
manner, at proper timei^ and for a proper lei^g^ of terii tics of 
time, is an object of praise. This diaracter will ^™ 
therefore be the meek man, in the very points in 
which meekness is an object of praise ; for by the 
meek man we mean him who is undisturbed, and 
not carried awaj bj passion, but who feels anger 
according to the dictates of reason, on proper occa- 
sions, and for a proper length of time. But the 
meek man seems to err rather on the side of defect; 
for he is not inclined to revenge, but rather to for- 
give. But the defect^ whether it be a kind of 3. 
insensibiliiy to anger, or whatever it be, is blamed; The defect, 
for those who do not feel anger in proper cases, 
are thought to be fooli^ as wdl as those who do 
not feel it in the proper manner, nor at the proper 
time, nor at the proper persons ; for such an one 
seems to have no perception, nor sense of pain ; 
and from his insenability to anger, he is not dis- 
posed to defend himself; but it is like a slave to 
endure insults offered to one's self, and to overlook 
them when offered to one's relations. But the excess 4. 
takes place in all the categories ; for it is possible Tbe ezccn. 
to be angiy with improper persons, on improper 
occasions, too much, too quickly, or too long ; jet t 
all these circumstances are not united in the sam¥3QLC 
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person ; for it is impossible that they should be ; 
for the evil destroys itself and if entire, becomes 
intolerable. 

5. Irascible men, therefore^ are easily angered, mth 
'opyCKoi. improper objecte, on improper occasions^ and too 

much; but their anger quickly ceases, and this is 
the b^ point in their character. And this is the 
case mth them, because they do not restrain 
their anger, but retaliate openly and visibly, be- 
because of their impetuosity, and then they be- 

6. come calm. The choleric^ who are disposed to be 
angry with everything, and on eveiy occasion, are 
likewise in excess ; whence also they derive their 

. name. But the bitter are difficult to be appeased, 
and retain their anger a long time, for they repress 
their rage ; but there comes a cessation, when they 
have retaliated; for revenge makes their anger 
cease, because it produces pleasure instead of tiie 
previous pain. But if they do not get revenge, they 
feel a weight of disappointment : for, owing to its 
not showing itself no one reasons wiUi them ; and 
there is need of time for a man to digest his anger 
within him.^ Persons of this character are veiy 
troublesome to themselves, and to their best friends. 
But we call those persons ill-tempered who 
feel anger on improper occasions, too much, or 
too long, and who do not become reconciled with- 
out revenge or punishment But we consider the 
excess to be more opposite to the mean than the 
defect^ for it occurs more frequently ; for revenge is 
more natural to man than meekness : and the ill- 
tempered are worse to live with than any. But the 
observation which was made in the former part, is 
dear from what we are now saying ; for it is diffi- 
cult to determine with accuracy the manner, the 
persons^ the occasions^ and the length of time f<ur 

■ Etjmologists htiJt doubted whether the oompositioii of 
AtpSxoXoc be &KpQQ. or &KpaT0Ci but this obsemtioQ of 
Ani totle fhowt that in his opinioii the word is deriTed from 
dKpoct so extreme. 

■ Hoc est eonfioeie ec ledare pertorbetjonem .— fWtctmtnt. ojqjtjzed by 
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which one ought to be angiy, and at what point 
one oeaaes to act lightly, or wrongly. For he 9. 
who tranfigresses the limit a little is not blamed, SBgfat 
whether it be on the aide of excess or defidencj : *'f^Sf?2 
and we sometimes praise those who fall short, and ^^ 
call them meek ; and we call the iraadble manly, 
aa being able to govern. But it is not easy to laj 
down a precise rule as to the extent and nature of 
the transgression, by which a man becomes cul- 
pable ; for the decision must be left to particular 
cases, and to the moral sense. Thus much, how- 10. 
ever, is clear, that the mean habit is praiseworthy, 
according to which we feel anger with proper per- 
sons, on proper occasions, in a proper manner, and 
80 forth : and the excesses and defects are blame- 
able ; a little blameable when they are only a little 
distance from the mean ; more blameable when they 
are further ; and when they are veiy £ur, very blame- 
able. It is dear, therefore, that we must hold to 
the mean habit. Let the habits, therefore, which 
relate to anger have been suffidently discussed. 



CHAP. VL 

Of the SoeUU Virtw €md iU Cfmirariet, 

But in the intercourse of life and sodety, and the 1, 
interchange of words and actions, some people Of the fo- 
appear to be men-pleasers ; who praise eveiythmg cUlTirtae 
with a view to give pleasure, and never in any -^P*^****- 
case take the opposite side, but think they ought 
to give no pain or annoyance to those in whose 
sodety they happen to be; others, contrary to 
thei^ who oppose everything, and are utterly 
careless of giving pain, are called cross and quar- 
relsome. That these habits are blameable, is 2. 
evident ; and likewise that the mean habit be- ^vokoKm. 
tween them is praiseworthy, according to which 
a man will approve and disapprove of propei*^^*^^ 
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3. objects^ and in a proper manner. There is no 
Tlie mean name assigned to this habit, but it most resembles 
aJe*^***" friendship ; for he who acts according to the mean 
eripyuv, ^^^^ ^ Bu<^ ^ '^'^ mean by the expression, ^a kind 

and gentle Mend," if we add thereto the idea of 
affection ; while this habit differs from friendship^ 
in being without passion and affection for those 
with whom one has intercourse ; for it is not frx)m 
being a friend or an enemjthat he approves or dis- 
approves in every case properly, but because it is 
his nature ; for he will do it alike in the case of 
those whom he knowa^ and those whom he does not 
know, and to those with whom he is intimate, and to 
^ those with whom he is not intimate, except that he 

will always do it properly j for it is not fit in the 
same way to pay regard to, or to give pain, to 
intimate friends and strangers. 

4. Generally, therefore, we have said, that in his 
It aimf mt intercourse he will behave properly; and referring 
DlaMare ^ conduct to the principles of honour and ex- 
pediency, he will aim at not giving pain, or at 
giving pleasure. For he seems to be concerned 
with the pleasures and pains that arise in the inter- 
course of society ; and in all of these in which it is 
dishonourable or inexpedient to give pleasure, he 
will show disapprobation, and will deliberately prefer 
to give pain. And if the action bring upon the 
doer disgrace or harm, and that not small, and the 
opposite course of conduct only slight pain, he will 

5. not approve, but will disapprove of it highly. But 
his manner of intercourse will be different with 
persons of rank, and with ordinaiy persons^ and 
with those who are more or less luiown to him ; 
and in all other cases of difference he will act ux 
like manner, awarding to each hi* due : and 
abstractedly preferring to give pleasure, and 
cautious about giving pain, but yet attending 
always to the results^ I mean to the honourable 
and the expedient^ if they be greater than the 
pain. And for the sake of giving great pleasure 
afterwanh^ he will inflict sm^ pain. Such, then. 
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18 he who 18 in the mean, but it has not a name. 6. 
But of those who give pleasure, he who aims at being I>is^- 
pleasant^ without anj further object, is a man- ^^ r.^^ 
pleaser ; he who does it that some benefit niaj ^nd ip€9 
accrue to him in money or that which monej pur- ko;. 
chaooo^ is a flatterer. But as for him who gives 
pain and always disapproves, we have said that he 
is morose and quarrelsome. But the extremes 
appear opposed to each other, because the mean 
haenonatne. 



CHAP. vn. 

Of ik§ TVn/ V«^, amd tkoit in the Bxtremm. 

Thb mean state on the subject of arrogance is con- 1. 
cemed with almost the same object matter as the Truthful- 
last; this also has no name. But it would be no bad ^^^'^' 
plan to go through and enumerate such habits as 
these ; for we shovdd have a more accurate knowledge 
of whatrelates to moral character, when we have gone 
through them individually ; and we should believe 
that the virtues are mean states, if we saw at one 
comprehensive view that the position was true in 
every instance. Now^ in social intercourse, those 2. 
persons who associate with others for the purpose 
of giving pleasure, and those who do it for the 
purpose of giving pain, have been treated of. But 
let us speak of those who are true, and those who 
are fiBdse, in their words^ their actional and their 
pretensions. 

Nowy the arrogant man appears inclined to pre- 3. 
tend to things honourable, which do not belong to ^<^** 
him, and to things greater than what belong to J!^*?)?' 
him : the Msely modest, on the other hand, is apt p^vua 
to deny Srhat really does belong to him, or to (f«l«e mo. 
make it dut to be less than it is. But he who is ^^^)< 
in the mean is, as it were, a real character, truthful 
in his actions and his words, and ready to alloi^^{^ 
that he possesses what he really possesses^ without ^ 
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makiiig it greater or les& Bat it is possible to do 
an th^ things mth or mthout a motive. Bat 
eveiy one, except he acts with a motive^ speaks, 
acts^ and lives, according to his character. Bat 
fiaJsehood, abstractedly, is bad and blameable, and 
trath honourable and praiseworthy ; and thus the 
truthful man being in the mean, is praiseworthy ; 
while the false are both blameable; but the arrogant 

4. man more so than the other. But let us speak 
Uipi iXji' about each separately : and firsts about the truthful; 
BivTucov. £^j. ^^ j^j^ jj^^ speaking of him who speaks truth 

in his agreements, nor in matters that relate to 
injustice or justice ; for this would belong to another 
virtue ; but of him who in cases of no such conse- 
quence observes truth in his words and addons^ 
from being such in character. 

5. But such a man would appear tp be a worthy 
man ; for the lover of truth, since he observes it in 
matters of no consequence, will observe it stiU more 
in matters of consequence ; for inasmuch as he who 
is cautious of £dsehood for its own sake, will surely 
be cautious of it as being disgraceful ; and such a man 
is praiseworthy. But he declines from the truth 
rather on the side of defect ; for this appears to be 
in better taste, because excesses are hateiuL 

6. But he who makes pretensions to greater things 
Arrogtnt. than really belong to him, without any motive, re- 
sembles a base man, for otherwise he would not have 
taken pleasure in the falsehood ; but still he appears 
foolish rather than bad. But if it be with a motive, 
he who does it for the sake of gloiy or honour la 
not veiy blameable, as the arrogant man ; but he 
who does it for the sake of money is more dishonour- 

7« able. But the character of the arrogant man does 
not consist in the power of beins so, but in the de- 
liberate preference to be so ; for he is arrogant^ just 
as the liar, from the habit, and from his being of 
this character. Those, therefore, who are arrogant 
for the sake of honour, pretend to sudi tlungs 
as are followed by praise or congratulation ; those 
who are so for the sake of gain pretend to sud^igiuzedbydOOQlC 
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things afl their neighboun reap the adTantage o^ 
and of which the abaence in themaelyes may eecme 
notioe^ aa that thej are akilfiil* phjsicians or sooth- 
aajers ; wherefore most men pretend to such things 
aa these, and are thus arrogant ; for they possess 
the qualities which we have mentioned. 

Bat the fidselj modest, who speak of themselves 8. 
on the side of defect, seem more refined in character; Faltelj 
for thej are not thought to roeak for the sake of "*®***^ 
gain^ bat to avoid tl^ which is troublesome to 
othm. These, too, more than other men, deny that 
they possess honourable qualities ; as Socrates also 
did. But those who pretend to things of small im- 
portance, and which they evidently do not possess^ 
are called cunning and consequentia], and are veiy 
contemptible. And £dse modesty appears some- 9. 
times to be arrogance ; as the dress of the La- Bavicoiray. 
oedsmonians ; for too great defect, as well aa^^Py^'* 
excess itself looks like arrogance. But those who pklie 
make a moderate use of &he modesty, and in cases modestj 
where the truth is not too obvious and plain, appear •ometimet 
polished. But the arrogant seems to be opposed to ^^^^' 
the truthful character, for it is the worse of the two •^^* 
extremes.^ 

* If ffofdr it here a rabttanttfe, it rnvft be an attadc opon 
the Sophietsaf pretenden to wisdom which they did not pot- 
aett. The preceding pattase renders thit not improbable, for 
one great difference between the Sophists and the philoso- 
phera, who were, like Plato and Aristotle, opposed to them, 
wat that they taught for gain. Thit their opponentt thought 
unworthy of the dignity of a philosopher. The teaching of 
Socratet profetsed to be, at Aristotle asserts below, dirc^y 
opposed to anything like pretention, hence the «ipwvcia. 
which wat one characteristic of it. On this subject Michelet 
refers to an etsaT of Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil., tom. ii. pp. 53-57. 
For an able and elaborate defence of the Sophists, and most 
interetting obsenrations on the teaching of Sooates, tee Grote't 
Hitt. of Greece, rol. viii. pp. 67 and 68. 

^ BavKOTravovpyo^t a rogue who putt a good hat on the 
worst CMat,—UddtU and Scott, 
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CHAR vm 

y grae^ orpoHthed WU, and it$ coniray. 

1. Bur sinoe there are periods of relaxation in life, 
TheTirtne and in them sportiye pastime is admissible, in 
i^f^^^this case also there seems to be a certain method 

of intercourse consistent with propriety and good 
taste, and also of saying proper things and in a 
proper manner ; and iU^ewise a proper manner 
of hearing. But there will be a difference in point 
of the persons among whom we speak, or whom 

2. we hear. But it is dear that on these subjects 
there is excess and defect Those, therefore, who 

Bw/ftoXoxoi* exceed in the ridiculous appear to be buffoons 
and vulgar, always longing for somethiog ridi- 
culous, and aiming more at exciting laughter 
than speaking decently, and causing no pain to 

'AyfMoi. the object of their sarcasm. But those who neither 
say anything laughable themselves, nor approve of 

3. it iu others, appear to be clownish and hareh ; but 
EifTp&Tf' those who are sportive with good taste are called 
^<>*- men of graceful wit {thrpainXoi, fix)m cw, well, and 

rpiwof, to turn), as possessing versatility, for such 
talents seem to be the gestures of the moral 
character; and the character, like the body, is 
judged of by its gestures. But since what is ridi- 
culous is on the sur&ce, and the generality of man- 
kind are pleased with sport, and even with over- 
much jesting, even buffoons are called men of grace- 
ful wit, as though they were refined ; but from 
what has been said, it is dear that they differ from 
them, and differ considerably. 

4. But tact peculiarly bdonss to the mean habit ; 
Tact. and it is the part of a dever man of tact to 

speak and listen to such things as befit a worthy 

man and a gentleman ; for in sport there are some 

things whid^ it is proper for such a man to say and 

to listen to. And the sportiveness of the gentle- ^ j 

man differs from that of the slave, and that of theoigitized by VjOOQ IC 
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eduoAted from tbat of the unedacated mm : and a 
penon might see this differenoe from the diffuence Comedj. 
between old and recent comedies ;^ in the old onee 
obecenity constituted the ridiculous ; in the modem 
ones inuendo ; and there is considerable difference 
between these in point of decen<^. 

Must we, then, define the man who jests with &• 
propriety as one who says such things as are not ^ ** '•**" 
unbefitting a gentleman t or who takes care not to *'^*^' 
give pain to his bearer, but rather to give plea- 
sure t or is such a thing as this incapable of defini- 
tion t for different things are hateful and pleasant 
to different people. The things which ha will say 
he will also listen to ; lor it is thought that a man 
would do those things which he woiud bear to hear 
o£ Now, he will not do eveiything that he will 
listen to ; for a scoff is a sort of opprobrious ex- 
pression ; and there are some opprobrious egres- 
sions which are forbidden by legislators; and 
perhaps there are things at which they ought to 
iiave forbidden men to scoff Now, the refined 
and gentlemanly man will so behave, being as it 
were a law to himself : and such is he who is in 
the mean, whether he be called a man of tact, or of 
graceful wit 

But the buffoon cannot resist what is ridiculous, 6. 
and spares neither himself nor anybody else, if he Bm/ioXoxoc 
can but raise a laugh; and this he will do by 
saying such things as the gentleman would not 
think of saying, or sometimes even of hstening'xypioc. 
ta But the clownish man is in all such companies 
useless, for he contributes nothing, and disapproves 
of everything. But recreation and sport appear to 
be necessary in life. 

Now, these just mentioned are the mean states These 
in the social intercourse of life; they all refer to the ^^ ^^^ 
interchange of certain words and actions, but they ^^^^^ 
differ, in that one relates to truth, and others to tbetocMl 

* The drtmatic literature of our own country, m well m 
that of Athens, furoishrs • rduable index to the progress 9f\nn](> 
leftneaeat sod inorsl educstion. ug ,^JB/ ^OU^li.^ 
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intercoone pleasure. But of thoee that relate to pleasoie, one is 
of life. oonci^med with sport, the other with the other in- 
teixx>ur8e of life. 



CHAP. IX. 



A.idutg de- 
fined: it 
is not a 
▼irtue, but 
a pasrion. 



Adapted 
propcrlF 
to youtL 



3. 
Sliame not 
the proof 
of a good 
man. 



Of the Sente of Shame. 

But it is not proper to speak of the sense of shame 
as a virtue, for it jb more like a passion than a habit ; 
it is therefore defined as a kind of fear of disgrace ; 
but in its effects it resembles very nearly the fear 
that is experienced in danger ; for those who are 
ashamed grow red, and those who fear death turn 
pale. Both, therefore, appear to be in some sort 
connected with the body ; and this seems charac- 
teristic of a passion rather than a habit. But this 
passion befits not eyery age, but only that of youth ; 
for we think it right that young persons should be 
apt to feel shame, because firom living in obedience 
to passion they commit many faults, and are re- 
strained by a sense of shame. And we praise those 
young persons who are apt to feel shame ; but no 
man would praise an older person for being shame- 
hced ; for we think it wrong that he should do 
anything to be ashamed of; for shame is no part 
of the character of the good man, i^ indeed, 
it be true that it follows unworthy actions; for 
such things he ought not to do. But whether the 
things be in reality or only in opinion disgraceful, 
it makes no difference ; for neither ought to be 
done ; so that a man ought not to feel shame. 

Moreover, it Ib a mark of a bad man to be of 
such character as to do any of these things. But 
to be of sudi character as to feel shame in case he 
should do any such action, and for this cause to 
think himself a good man, is absurd ; for shame 
follows only voluntary actions ; but the good man 
will never do bad actions voluntarily. But sliame ^-^ ^ 

may be hypothetically a worthy feelii^ ; for if a maagmzed by CjOOQIC 
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were to do sach a thing, he would be ashamed ; but 
this has nothing to do with the Tirtues : but though 
ahameleflsneea^ and not to be ashamed to do dis- 
graceful actions, be bad, yet it is not on this account 
a Tirtue for a man who does such things to be 4. 
ashamed. Neither is continence, properly speak- Continence 
ing; a virtue, but a kind of mixed virtue ; but the (*7*^P^- 
subject of continence shall bo fully discussed here- nixed vir- 
aft^. But now let us speak of justice. tae. 
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CHAP. L 

Of Juitice and h^JMtHet,* 

1. But we must inquire into the subject of justdoe and 
injustice, and see what kind of actions thej are con- 
cerned with, what kind of mean state justice is, and 

* This book is idmott identicaUj the same with the fourth 
book of the Eudemean Ethics. A passage in Plato's treatise 
De Legibns, p. 757, quoted by Brewer, p. 167, shows how 
fitr the riews of the great master and his distinguished pupil 
coincided on this subject of particular justice. As &r as 
regarded unirersal justice, the theory of Plato was as fol- 
lows : — He considered the soul a republic (De Rep. iv.), 
composed of three Acuities or orders. (1.) Reason, thego- 
▼ermng principle. (2.) The irascible passions. (3.) The 
concupiscible passions. When each of these three faculties of 
the mind confined itself to its proper office, without attempt* 
ing to encroach upon that of any otlier ; when reason go- 
▼emed, and the passions obeyed, then the result was that 
complete virtue, which Plato denominated jut/tee. Under 
the idea of uniTcrsal justice will be comprehended the '* jus- 
titia expletrix," and ** justitia attributriz," of Grotius; the 
former of which consists in abstaining from what is another's, 
and in doing voluntarily whatever we can with propriety be 
forced to do ; the latter, which consists in proper beneficence, 
and which comprehends all the social virtues. This latter 
kind has been by some termed *' distributive justice," but in 
a different sense from that in wbidi the expression is used by 
Aristotle. — (A. Smith, Mor. Sent. Pftrt VII. 2.) With 
respect to particular justice, distributive justice takes cogni- 
sance of the acts of men, considered in relation to the state, 
and comprehends what we call criminal cases. Corrective 
justice considers men in relation to each other, and compre- 
hends dvil cases. Aristotle has also treated the subject of 
justice and injustice, though in a less scientific manner, in 
his Rhetoric, Book I. cc zii. ziii. ziv., to the translation of 
which, in this series, together with the accompanying notes, 
the leader is referred. ^'S^ti^ed by 
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between what things ^the just," that ifl^ the ab- 
stract principle of justice, is a mean. But let our 
investigation be conducted after the same method as 
in the case of theTirtues alreadj discussed. We see. 2. 
then, that all men mean bj the term justice that Justice 
kind of habit from which men are apt to perform ^ ^"•* 
just actions, and from which the^ act justly, and ^q^, ' 
wish for just things ; and similarlj in the case of in justice 
injustice, that habit from which thej act unjustly, three 
and widi for unjust things. Let these things, ^^^JJ!? 
therefore, be first laid down as it were in outline ; ""**"'^' 
for the case is not the same in sciences and capacities incapacity, 
as in habits ; for the same capacity and science seems 2. Moral 
to comprehend within its sphere contraries; but cboice. 
one contrary habit does not infer the other con- 3. Action, 
traiy acts : ^ for instance, it is not the case that, from ^nd ^{^^^ 
the habit of health, the contrary acts are performed, (rrriftri m»j 
but only the healthy ones ; for we say that a man be of con.' 
walks healthily when he walks as a healthy man 5^/?^ * 
would walk. Hence a contrary habit is often ^^^^ **"" 
known from its contrary ; and the habits are often 
known from the things connected with and attend- ^' i^^^j^ 
ant upon them ; for if the good habit of body be may be 
well known, the bad habit becomes known also ; and known 
the good habit is known from the things which be- ^""^^ *^ 
long to it^ and these things from the good habit ; ^^^^'7' 
for if the good habit of body be firmness of flesh, it 
necessarily follows that the bad habit of body is 
looseness of flesh ; and that which is likely to cause 
the good habit of body is that which is likely to 
cause firmness of flesh. 

But it, generally speaking, follows, that if the one 
of two contraries be used in more senses than one, 
the other contrary is likewise used in more senses 
than one : for instance, if the just is so used, so also 5. 
is the unjust. But justice and injustice seem to be The terms 

used in more senses than one ; but because of their justice and 

injustice 

^ The tame habit cannot hare to do with oontrariea, whereas 
the same scienoe can, €,g. the habit of health can only produce 
healthy action, bnt the adeoce of healing can, if abused, pro- t 
dvoe nnhealthincM. uigmzeu uy ^v^ v>^v>^7i^LC 
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have more dose affinity, their liomonymy escapes notice^ and is 
than one not 80 dear tobeimderstood, asin thecaseof thiogB 
tion* wUch ^^^y <iiff©riiig ; for ^^ difference in species is a 
howevrr, ' gi^^t difference : for instance, boUi the bone under 
it scarcely the neck of animals, and that with which thej 
obsenra- lock doors, are called by the same Greek word 
ri^ huoiS- *^^*'^* ^* Y^ *^^ ascertain in how many senses 
T^a^**^ the term nnjust man is used. Now, the transgressor 
6. of law appears to be unjust, and the man who takes 
The just more than his share, and the unequal man ; so that 
"?'' ^ it is dear that the just man also \nll mean the man 
and'^c; ^^^ ^^^ according to law, and the equal man. 
the BiKaiov The just will therefore be the lawful and the equal ; 
is vSfUfiov and the unjust the unlawful and the unequal But 
thttwf ^^'^ ' ™^ *^® unjust man is also one who takes more 
the diucov ^^^^^^ ^ share, he will be of this character with re- 
is irapdvo' g^^ to goods ; not, indeed, all gooda^ but only those 
fiov and in which there is good and bad fortune ; and these 
a V19QV, are absolutely always good, but relativdy not alwaya 
* Yet men pray for and pursue these things ; they 
ought not, however ; but they ought to pray that 
alraolute goods may be goods relativdy to them- 
selves, and they ought to choose those things which 
are good to themselves.® 

8. But the unjust man does not always choose too 
much, but sometimes too little, in the case of things 

AH lawful absolutely bad, but because even the smaller evil 
things are appears to be in some sense a good, and covetous- 
y^' ness is for what is good, for this reason he appears 

to take more than his share. He is also unequal ; 

for this indudes the other, and is a common term. 

9. But since the transgressor of law is, as we said, un- 
just, and the keeper of law just, it is dear that all 

* See JuTen. Sat. z. :— 

" Say, then, shall man, deprived all power of choice, 
Ne'er raise to HeaTen the supplicating Toice ? 
Not so ; but to the gods his fortunes trust : 
Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just. 
What best may profit or delight they know, 
And real good for fiuded bliss bestow : 
With eres of pity ther our frailties scan ; 
More dear to them, than to himself, is man." 

Gifford's Tkmnsl. 507. 
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Ittwftd things are in some sense just ; for those 
things which have been defined by the legislative 
science are lawful : and each one of these we assert 
to be just But laws make mention of all subjects, ]o. 
with a view either to the common advantage of all. Object oi 
or of men in power, or of the best citizens ;* accord- ^'^• 
ing to virtue, or some other such standard. So 
that in one waj we call those things just which are 
adapted to produce and preserve happiness and its 
parfcs for the social commimitj. But the law di- U. 
rects the performance of tlie acts of the brave man ; 
for instance, not to leave his post, nor to flj, nor to 
throw away his arms ; and the acts of the temperate 
man ; for instance, not to commit adulteiy or out- 
rage ; and the acts of the meek man ; for instance, 
not to assault or abuse ; and in like manner, in the 
case of the other virtues and \'ices, it enjoins one 
class of actions, and forbids the other ; a well-made 
law does it well, and one framed ofi-hand and with- 
out consideration badly. 

This justice, therefore, is peifect virtue, not abso- 12. 
lutely, but relatively. And for this reason justice UniTeraal 
often api)ears to be the most excellent of the vir- {.^xi/^ "but 
tues ; and neither the evening nor the morning star relatively 
is so admirable.^ And in a proverb we say, '^ In it is caX- 
justice all virtue is comprehended.** And it is more ^<^^n* 
tlian any others perfect virtue, because it is the exer- 
cise of perfect virtue ; and it is perfect, because the 
possessor of it is able to exercise his virtue towards 
another person, and not only in reference to him- 
self ; for many men are able to exercise virtue in j^ j^ ^p^^ 
their own concerns, but not in matters which con- inpov, 
oem other people. For tlus reason, the saying of 
Bias seems to be a good one, " Power will show the 

' This distinction is drawn in order to make the iMertioD 
applicable to the circumsfancrs both of dcmocratical and aria- 
tocratical states. 07 dpitnoi, the best citizens, i,€, the 
aristocracy. 

* There is no doubt that this is a proverbial saying, but 
whence it comes is doubtful ; by some it has been attributed 
to Euripides, by others, on the authority of Theopbrastus, <P^^^T^ 
Theognis.— Z«//. uigmzeo uy ^^jOOV IL 
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IS. man ;" for the man in power is at once aasodated 
with and stands in relation to others. And for this 
same reason justice alone, of all the Tirtaes, seems 
to be a good to another person, because it has rela- 
' tion to another ; for it does what is advantageous 
to some one else, either to the head, or to some 
member of the commonwealtL That man, there- 
fore, is the worst who acts viciously both as re- 
gards himself and ^ig friends j and that T»ft^" is the 
best who acts virtuoualj not as regards himself, but 
as regards another; for this is a difficult task. 
14. This kind of justice, therefore, is not a division of 
virtue, but the whole of virtue ; nor is the contrary 
UniTenal injustice a part of vice, but the whole of vice. But 
jiutioe the difference between virtue and this kind of jus- 
^Rm from |j£^ jg ^ig3j. fj^jj^ ^jjg preceding statements ; for the 
{J^l^ ^^' habits are the same, but their essence is not the 
same ; but so £ur as justibe in this sense relates to 
another, it is justice ; so far as it is such and such 
a habit, it is simply virtue.' 



CHAP. n. 

QfiAe naiure amd qtuUUie$ qfParticuUr Juitiee, 

1. But that justice which is a part of virtue is the ob- 
Thtt there j^ct of our investigation ; for (as we say) there is 
iartnkiatice ^^ * ^™^^ of justice : and, likewise, that injustice 
(tXiovc. which is a part of vice : and this is a proof that 
lia). there is ; for he who energizes according to the other 

vices acts unjustly, but does not take more than 
his share ; as the man who through fear has thrown 
away his shield, or through moroeeness has used abu- 
sive language, or through illiberality has refused to 
give pecuniary assistance ; but whenever a man takes 

' Virtoe and aniTerMl joftioe are tabttantially the Mine, 

but in the mode of their existence they diiier ; or, in other 

^ wordt, the same habit, which, when considered absolately, is 



termed Tirtne, is, when considered as a relatnre duty, termed r^r^r^r^]^ 

onirersal jnstioe. Digitized by VjOOV IV^ 
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more than liiB shares lie does so freqaentl j not from 
anj one of these Tices, still less fix>m all of them, 
but still fix>m some Tice (for we bkme him); 
namely from injnstioe. There is, therefore^ some 2. 
other kind of injustice, which is as a part to a It diffen 
whole, and some ** nnjust^" which is related to that J^''^" 
^uninst" which tran^p^esses the law, as a part to a p^^^ ^q^ 
whole. Again, if one man commits adulterj for ft whole, 
the sake of gain, and receives something for it in 
addition, and another does so at some cost for the 
gratification of his lusts, the latter would seem to 
be intemperate rather than taking more than his 
share; and the former unjust, but not intemperate : 
it is clear, at any rate, that he committed the crime 
for the sake of gain. Again, in all other acts of 3. 
injustice it is possible always to refer the action to 
some specific vice : for instance, if a person has 
committed adulteiy, you may refer it to intempe- 
rance ; if he has deserted his comrade's side in the 
ranks, to cowardice ; if he has committed an assault, 
to anger ; but if he has gained anything by the m 
act, you can refer it to no vice but injustice. So ^ 
that it is evident that there is another kind of in- 
justice besides universal injustice, which is a part of 
it, and is called by the same name, because the 
generic definition of both is the same; for the whole 
force of both consists in relation ; but one is conver- Pftiticular 
sant with honour, money, safety, or with whatever jn»ticc. 
common term would comprehend all these; and its 
motive is the pleasure arising from gain ; whilst the Unireiral 
other is conversant with all things with which aJQ<tice. 
good man is concerned. It is clear, therefore, that 
there are more kinds of justice than one, and that 
there is another kind besides that which is universal 
virtue : but we must ascertain its generic and spe- 
cific character. 

Now, the " unjust" has been divided into the un- 5. 
lawful and the unequal ; aud " the just** into the 
lawful and the equal Now, the injustice before 
mentioned is according to the unlawful But since jTp 
the unequal and the more are not the same, but'^o 
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different, that is, that one bears to the other the 
relation of a part to a whole,s for everything which is 
more is unequal^ but it is not true that everything 
which is unequal is more ; and in the same way the 
unjust and injustice are not the same, but different 
in the two cases; in the one case being as parts,in the 
other as wholes ; for this injustice of which we are 
now treating is a part of universal injustice ; and 
in like manner particular justice is a part of uni- 
versal justice ; so that we must speak of the parti- 
cular justice and the particular injustice ; and in 
like manner of the particular just, and the parti- 

6. cular unjust Let us^ then, dismiss that justice and 
Universal injustice which is conversant with imivei^ virtue, 
jiudoe dis- the one being the exercise of universal virtue with 
missed. relation to another, and the other of universal vice ; 

and it is clear that we must dismiss also the just and 
unjust which are involved in these ; for one may 
almost say that the greater part of things lawful 
are those the doing of which arises from universal 
virtue ; for the law enjoins that we live according 
to each particular virtue, and forbids our living ac- 
cording to each particular vice ; and all those law- 
ful things which are enjoined by law in the matter 
of social education are the causes which produce 

7. universal virtue. But as to private education, ac- 
cording to which a man is good absolutely, we must 
hereafler determine whether it belongs to the poli- 
tical or any other science ; for it is not perhaps en- 

8. tirely the same thing in every case to be a good 
ParticuUr man and a good citizen. But of the particular jus- 
juitioe di- ^ioe, and of the particular just which is acconUng 
DUtriba^ to it, one species is that which is concerned in the 

' The generic word '* unrqual " oomprehrads under it the 
specific ones *'more" and "less," and therefore is to them 
as a whole to its parts. Hence it is to be obsenred that the 
words '* whole " and " part " are used in their logicsl reU- 
tion : for, logically, the genas contains the species ; whereas, 
metaphysically, the species contains the genus : e, g. we divide 
logically the genus *' man " into ** European, Asiatic,** &c., 
but eadi of the species, European, &c., contains the idea of 
man, together with the characteristic difference. 
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distribvtioiw of honour, or of wealthy or of mi j of 
thoee oilier things which can possiblj be distributed 
among the members of a political community ; for 
in these cases it is possible that one person, as com- 
pared with another, should have an unequal or an 9. 
equal share ; the other is that which is corrective CorrectiTe. 
in transactions^ between man and man. And of 
this there are two divisions ; for some transactions 
are voluntary, and others involuntary : the vo- Trtnnc- 
luntary are such as follow ; selling, buying; lending, ^"^Ij?* 
pledgingtransactions, borrowing,^ depositing of trusts, Vo^aotArr. 
hiring ; and they are so called because the origin of IdtoIui. 
such transactions is voluntary. Of involuntary trans- taiy. 
actions, some are secret^ as theft^ adultery, poison- 
ing, pandmng, enticing away of slaves, assassination, 
£Edse witness ; others accompanied with violence, as 
assault, imprisonment, death, robbery, mutilation, 
evil-speaking, contumelious language. 



CHAP. IIL 
Of DUtributitt Justice. 



But since the unjust man is unequal, and the ui\ju8t !• 
is unequal, it is clear that there is some mean of the A ^^^ *^. 
unequal ; and this is the equal ; for in every action Jl^o'tWDwI 
in which there is the more and the less equal, there and with 
is the equal also. If, therefore, the unjust be un- reference to 
equal, the just is equal ; but this, without argument, ^^® P^* 

^ The word wvdKXdyfiara, here rendered " trumctioBt," 
miiflt not be anderi>tood as being limited to canes of obUgationa 
▼olnntarily incarred, but at comprehending all caaea of obli- 
gation which eziat in the dealings between man and man, 
whether moral, aocial, or political. A evvaXXayfta Uov^%op 
mar be either Terbal or written ; if written, it maj be 
(1.; wvBfiKiif which term is generallj used of political agree- 
ments or conventions ; (2.) evyypafii^ a legal bond ; (3 ) 
ffVf*€6Xaioyf an instrument in the case of a pecuniary loan. 
See Rhet. I. zt. 

' XP$^*C is that contract which the Roman jurists 
" commodatUB."— JficAfM. ui^iuzeu l 
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must be dear to everybody. But sinoe the equal is 
ameaiiytliejust mnstalsobeatindof mean. But 
the eqtial implies two tenns at least ; the just, there- 
fore, must be both a mean and equal, it must relate 
to some things and some persons. In that it is a 
mean, it must relate to two things, and these are 
the more and the less ; in that it is equal, to two 
things, and in that it is just to certain persons. 
, 2. It follows, therefore, that the just must imply four 
7^^ ^^ terms at least ; for the persons to whom the just 
i^ro,, . relates are two, and the things that are the subjects 
two pm-. of the actions are twa And there will be the 
•oDs and same equality between the persons and between the 
two things, ^hijigg • for as the things are to one another so 
are the persons, for if the persons are unequal, they 
will not have equal things. 

3. But hence arise all disputes and quarrels, when 
equal persons have unequal things, or unequal per- 
sons have and have assigned to Siem equal things. 
Again, this is dear fix>m the expresdon *' according 
to worth ;" for, in distributions, all agree that justice 
ought to be according to some standard of worth, yet 
all do not make that standard the same ; for those 
who are inclined to democracy consider liberty as 
the standard ; those who are inclined to oligarchy, 
wealth ; othen^ nobility of birth ; and those who are 

4. inclined to aristocracy, virtue.^ Justice, therefore, is 
something proportionate ; for proportion is the pro- 
perty not of arithmetical numbers only, but of num- 
ber universally ; for proportion is an equality of ratio, 
and implies four terms at least Now it is clear, 
that disjunctive proportion implies four terms ; but 
continuous proportion is in four terms also ; for it 
will use one term in place of two, and mention it 
twice ; for instance, asAtoB,soisBtoC,' B has 
therefore been mentioned twice. So that if B be 

Sut down twice, the terms of the proportion are four, 
ioreover, the just also implies four terms at least, 
and the ratio is the same, for the persons and the 
things are similarly divided. Therefore, as the teim 

' ComjMre Arist. Rhet. Book I. c. tuL Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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A to the term By 80 will be the term to the term D; 
and therefore, alternatelj, asAtoOsoBtoD. So 
that the whole also bears the same proportion to the 
whole which the distributioD puts together in pairs ; 
and if it puts them together in this way, it puts 
them together justly.^ The conjunction, therefore, 
of A and and of B and D is tiie just in the dis- 
tribution ; and this just is a mean, that is, a mean 
between Uioee things which are contrary to propor- 
tion ; for the proportionate is a mean, and the just 
is proportionate. But mathematicians call this kind 6. 
of proportion geometrical, for in geometrical propor- 
tionit comes to pass that the whole hasthe same ratio 
to the whole which each of the parts has to the other ; 
but this proportion is not continuous, for the person The pro 
and the thing are not one term numerically. But the portions 
unjust is that which is contrary to proportion ; there ^nuou" " 
is one kind, therefore, on the side of excess, and one 
on the side of defect ; and this is the case in acts, 
for he who acts unjustly has too muih, and the man 
who is treated unjustly too liUle good. But in the 7. 
case of evil, the same thing happens inversely, for 
the less evil compared with the greater becomes a 
good; for the less eiil is more eligible than the 
greater, and the eligible is good, and the more 
eligible a greater good This, therefore, is one 
species of the just 



CHAP. IV. 

But the other one is the corrective, and its province ) . 
is all transactions, as well voluntaiy as involuntary. In ooirrc- 
But this just has a different form frmn the preced- ^^ i^' 
ing ; for that which is distributive of common pro- Netted 
• A : B :: C : D. 
Altemuido, A : C : : B : D. 

Componendo, A-i>C:B-t-D::A:B. r^ i 

Alternftndo, A + C : A :: B*J) tsoB^VjO Og I C 
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propor- perfy ii always aocoidin^ to the proportion before 
2^^ ^hL ^®'^*"''*®^ ^^' ^ *^ oktaibution be of common 
^JJ^^j property, it will be made according to the proper- 
regards the ^^^ which the original contributions bear to each 
acci, and other ; and the unjust which is opposed to this just is 
not the contrwy to the proportionate. But tie just which 
^"*^* exists in transactions is something equal, and the 
^^n- ^^^ something unequal, but not according to 
nrdfl geometrical but arithmetical proportion ; for it mat- 

li/ua. ters not whether a good man has robbed a bad man, 

2. or a bad man a good man, nor whether a good or a 
bad man has committed adulteiy ; the law looks to 
the difference of the hturt alone, and treats the per- 
sons, if one commits and the other suffers injury, as 
equal, and also if one has done and the other suf- 

3. fered hurt So that the judge endeavours to make 
this ui^just^ which is unequal, equal ; for when one 
man is struck and the other stnkes, or even when 
one kills* and the other dies, the suffering and the 
doing are divided into unequal parts ; but then he 
endeavours by means of puni^mient to equalize 
them, by taking somewhat away from the gain. For 
the term ** gain" is used (to speak once for all) in 
such cases, idthough in some it may not be the exact 
word, as in the case of the man who strikes a blow, 
and the term ^loes** in the case of the man who 
suffers it ; but when the suffering is measured, th«* 
expressions gain and loss are used. 

4. So that the equal is the mean between the more 
and the leas. - But gain and loss are one more, and 
the other leaa, in contraiy ways ; that is, the more 
of good and the leas of evil is a gain, and the 

Q^yrrec- contrary is a loss. Between. which the mean is 
tiTe justice the equal, which we call the just So that the 
a mean just whidi is corrective must be the mean be- 
^**^ tween loss and gain. Hence it is that when men 
^Q have a quarrel they go to the judge ; but going to 

5. the judge is going to the just ; for the meaning 
of the word judge is a living personification of the 

just ; and they seek a judge as a mean ; some call ^ t 

them mediators, under the idea that if they hitDigitized by vjOOQ IC 
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the mean, they will hit the just ; the just, therefore, 
ie a kind of mean, becaoee the judge is. 

But the judge equalizes, and, just as if a line 6. 
had been cut into two unequal parts, he takes ^^^ ^ 
away fipom the greater part that quantity by which JJ^iiJJj, ' 
it exceeds the real hal^ and adds it to the lesser 
part ; but when the whole is divided into two 
equal parts, then they say that the parties have 
their own when they have got an equal share. 
But the equal is the mean between greater and 7. 
less^ according to arithmetical proportion. For 
this reason also it is called hiicaioy, because it is 
^/ya (in two parts), just as if a person should call Etymology 
itclxaiot* (divided in two), and the ^uMorilQ is so o^ Hkmov. 
called, being as it were dixa<7r4c (ft divider). For 
when two things are equal, and firom the one 
something is taken away and added to the other, 
this other exceeds by twice this quantity ; for if it 
had been taken away firom the one, and not added 
to the other, it would have exceeded by once this 
quantity only ; it would therefore have exceeded the 
mean by once this quantity, and the mean would 
have exceeded that part from which it was taken 
by once this quantity. By this means, therefore, g. 
we shall know both what it is right to take away 
from him who has too much, and what to add 
to him who has too little. For the quantity by 
which the mean exceeds the loss must be added to 
him who has the loss, and the quantity by which 
the mean is exceeded by the greater must be taken 
away from the greatest 

For instance, the lines AA, BB, OC, are equal to 9. 
each other ; from the line AA, let A£ be taken, 
or its equal CD, 'fiS^added to line CO ; so that the 
whole DCC exceeds AE by CD and CZ ; it there- 
fore exceeds BB by CD."> But these terms, loss and Origin of 

" The following figure will ezplmin Aristotle*s meaning :<— ^^^ '^ 
E * ' 

A 1 A 

B B 

Z 

^ ' ^ Digitized byGoOgle 
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gain, take their rise fix>m Toluntaiy barter ; for the 
having more than a man's own is called gaining, 
and to have lees than he originallj had, to suffer 
loss ; as in selling and buying, and all other trans- 
10. actions in which the law affords protection. But 
when the result is neither more nor less, but the 
condition of parties is the same as before, thej say 
that men have their own, and are neither losers nor 
gainers. So that the just is a mean between gain 
and loss in involuntary transactions, that is the 
having the same both before and after. 



CHAP. V. 
qfJUiaUatiom^ 



1* Some people think that retaliation is absolutely 

iTirww^^*" just, as the Pythagoreans said ; for they simply 

(•'tiled defined justice as retaliation to another. But reta- 

Jusdce liation does not fit in either with the idea of distri- 

retaliatioo, butive or corrective justice ; and yet they would 

iiicorrecUy, y^^^ ^j|^ this is the meaning of the Bhadamanthian 

titer called ^^ '^ If a man suffers what he has done, strai^t- 

it fosimpl J, forward justice would take place:** for in many 

taud not points it is at variance ; as for example, if a man 

x'^'a^'^' in authority has struck another, it is not right that 

oyiav, ^^ should be struck in return ; and if a man has 

struck a person in authority, it is right that he 

should not only be struck, but punished besides. 

■ The kw of retaliation, " lex talionis," or oommntatiTe 
jastice, differs in the following respect from distributive and 
oorrectiTe jnstioe. As we hate seen, distribntiTe justice pro- 
ceeds on the principle of geometrical proportioo, — oorrective 
justice on that of arithmetical ; commutative justice, on both. 
For instance, we first compare the commodities and the per- 
sons geometrically ; u the builder is to the shoemaker, so is 
the number of shoes to the bouse. Next we give the shoe- 
makec a bouse, which renders the parties unequal. We then 
restore the equality arithmeticallj, by taking away from the 
shoemaker the equivalent to the house reckoned in shoes, and 
restoring it to the builder. uigmzed by 
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Again, the Toluntariness and involuntarmefls of an 
action make a great difB^rence. But in the inter- 
conrae of exchaogOy such a notion of justice as reta- 
liation, if it be according to proportion and not 
according to equality, holds men together. For hj 
proportionate retaliation dvil society is held toge- 
ther ; for men either seek to retaliate eyil (for other- 
vise, if a man must not retaliatet, his condition 
appears to be as bad as slavery) or to retaliate good 
(for otherwise there is no interchange of good omoea^ 
and by these society is held together) ; and for this 
reason they build the temple of the Graces in the 
public way,^ to teach that kindness ought to be re- 
turned, for this is peculiar to gratitude ; for it is right 
to return a service to the person vho has done a 
favour, and then to be one*s self the first to confer the 
next But diametrical conjunction causes propor- 
tionate return ;P for example, let the builder be A, 
the shoemaker B,a house 0, and ashoe D ; the builder 

* The templet of the Graces were utiiallj bailt in the 
dyooai. This wu the case at Sparta ; and Pansanias informs 
na that it was also the case at Orchomenc and Olympia. The 
Graces, therefore, most be reckoned amongst the Ocoi dyo- 
paloi, Cicero says,—'' Oportet qnoqne in dntate bene insti- 
tnta templom esse Gratiamm, ut meminerint homines gratias 
esse refereodas." 

9 The following figure wHI explain what is meant bj diame- 
trical coi^anction :<— 

Av tB 



2. 

Bj dyniff- 

cor' dva- 
Xoyiap, 
the cases 
are brought 
torn certain 
equality. 



The rule of 
diametrical 
conjunc- 
tion. 




In commercial intercourse, A ukes so many D's as are equal 
to C, and B takes in exchange C, and this equalisation is 
effected either by direct barter, or by means of the common 
measure, money. Respecting ** Talue," and the subjects con- 
nected with it, the student is referred to any treatises on poli- 
tical economy. Aristotle treats of the rebtion which sqbdsteOQ I P 
between demand ^xp<^) •od vahie in the PoUtics, tMr^ O 
K 
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therefore ought to recei've from the ahoemaker some 
of his work, and to give him some of his own in re- 
turn. I^ therefore, there he proportionate equa- 
lity in the first instance, and then retaliation take 
place, there will be the state of things which we 
described ; if not, there is no equali^, nor any 
Eqaslity bond to hold commercial dealings together : for 
™j^*^ there is no reason why the work of one should not 
Eyob!^- ^ lt>«**«r than the work of the other ; these things, 
ing the re- therefore, must be equalized ; and this is true in 
lative pro. the case of the other arts also ; for they would be 
portion of p^fj an end to, unless equality were observed be- 
[^^ tween the dealer and the person dealt with, both 

4. as regards quantity and quality. For commercial 
intercourse does not take place between two phyd- 
cians^ but between a physician and an agriculturist, 
and generally between persons who are different, 
and unequal ; but it is necessary that these be made 
equal Therefore it is necessary that all things, of 
which there is interchange, ^ould be in some 

5. manner commensurable. And for this purpose 
money came into use ; and it is in some sense a 
medium, for it measures everything; so that it 
measures excess and defect ; for example, it measures 
how many shoes are equal to a house or to a certain 

6. quantity of food. As therefore the builder to the 
The neoet- shoemaker, so must be the number of shoes to the 
sity of a house or the food ; for if this be not the case, there 
mMsore^ will be no interdiange, nor commerce. But this 

proportion cannot e^st, unless the things are in 
some manner equal It is therefore neoessaiy that 
all things diould be measured, as was before said, 
by some one thing. 

7. Now, demand ia in reality the bond which keeps 
Theoom- all conmiercial dealings together. For if men 
mon mea- wanted nothings or not so much, there would not 
(demmwK** ^ •'^y* ^^ ^^ ^ much commerce. But money h 
or ite tub' M it were the substitute for demand ; and hence 
ttitnte, it has the name p6fnafiay because it is not so by 
monej. nature, but by law yyofif), and because it is in our 

j!fiI!Si. o^ po^«^ ^ ^5^«® ^*' ^^ "^^^^ ^* ^»««H^,g,uzed by Google 
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There -wfll, therefore^ be retaliation, when eqoaliza- 8. 
tion has taken place. Aii^ therefore, the agricidtari8t^^>>^^- 
to the shoemaker, so is the work of the shoemaker *^ 
to that of the agiicoltorist Bat when thej make 
an exchange, it is neoessaiy to bring them to the 
form of a proportion, for otherwise one extreme will 
haye both excesses of the mean. But when they 
have their own rights they are equal, and able to deal 
with one another, because this equality is able to 
take place between theuL LettheagrioaltnristbeA, 9. 
the KKxi 0, the shoemaker B, and his work made 
equal to the agrioulturist's work D. But if it had 
been impossible for them to have made this mutual 
return, there would have been no commercial in- 
tercourse between them. Now that demand, being 
as it were one thing, is the bond which, in 
such circumstanoest, holds men together, is proved 
by the &ct that when two men have no need of one 
another (nor one has need of the other) they do not 
have commercial dealings together : as they do when 
one is in need of what another has (wine, for in- 
stance), giving in return com for exportation. They 
must^ therefore, be made equaL 

But with a view to future exchange, if we have jq 
at present no need of it, money is^ as it were, our Monry a 
surety, that when we are in need we shall be able pledge that 
to niake it ; for it is necessary that a man who ^^ ^^^f 
brings money should be able to get what he requires. °i* ih^n^e 
But even money is liable to the same objection as trhen we 
other commoditiesi, for it is not always of equal want it. 
value ; but, nevertheless, it is more likely to re- 
main firm. Therefore all things ought to have a 
measure of value; for thus there will always be 
exchange, and if there is this, there will be com- 
merce. Money, therefore, as a measure, by making 
thin^ commensurable, equalizes them; for there 
could be no commerce without exchange, no ex- 
change without equality, and no equality without 
the possibility of being commensurate. Now, ^ ii. 
reality, it is impossible that things so widely <^;^ J{^ 
ferent should become commensurable, but it is suffi^o 
k2 
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dentlj poesible as fiir as demand requirea It vi 
neoessaiy, therefore, that there be some one thing ; 
and this most be decided hj agreement. Where- 
fore it is called money {y6fuafia) ; for this makes 
all things commensurable, for aU things are mea- 

12. sored by money. Let a house be A, ten mine B,4 
lUostn- a bed C. Now^ A is half fi (supposing a house 
^°"* to be worth or eqnal to five mins), and the bed 

a tenth part <^ By it is dear, therefore, how 
many beds are eqxial to a house, namely, five. But 
it is dear that this was the method of exchange 
before the introduction of money ; for it makes no 
difference "vdiether five beds, or the price of five 

13. beda^ be given for a house. Now we have said 
what the just and what the unjust are. But this 
being dedded, it is dear that just acting is a mean 
between acting and suffering injustice ; for one is 

Jasiiflouid having too much, and the other too little. But 
^ '^rtm^ justice is a mean state, but not in the same manner 
^er in ^ ^^ before-mentioned virtues, but because it Ib of 
that iixauw * mean, and injustice of the extremes.' And jus- 
is itidf a tice is that habit, according to which the just man 
me^n. j^ ^ald to be disposed to practise the just in accord- 
ance with deliberate preSference, and to distribute 
justly, between himself and another, and between 
two other persons ; not so as to take more of the 
good himself, and give less of it to the other, and 
inversely in the case of evil ; but to take an equal 
share according to proportion ; and in like manner 

14. between two other persons. But injustice, on the 
Injattice contraij, is all this with respect to the unjust ; and 
<^°^* this is the excess and defect of what is useful and 

hurtful, contraiy to the proportionate. Wherefore 
injustice is both excess and defect, because it is pro- 
ductive of excess and defect; that is, in a man*s 

« On the svbject of Gre^ money, aee the artidfli and 
tablet in Smith t Dictionarj of Antiquitiea. 

' The other Tiitnea are mean habita between two eztremei ; 
e. g., oounge ia a mean between rashneas and cowardice ; 
JQStioe, on the other hand, ia not in the mean b e t ween two 
eatremei, bnt ita aabject-matter (jh iucaiov) ia a mean ' 
tween too mnch and too little. 
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own case excess of wbafc is absoliitelj good, and de- 
fect of what is hurtful ; but in the case of others, 
his conduct generally is the same : but the violation 
of proportion is on either side as it may happen. 
But in the case of an unjust act^ the defect is the 15* 
being injured, and the excess to injure. Kow, re- 
specting iustice and injustice, and the nature of 
each, as also respecting the just and the unjust^ let 
the manner in which we have treated the subject be 
deemed sufficient. 



CHAP. VL 

Of Political and Eeotunmieal Juttiee,* 

But since it is posable for him who does unjust i. 
acts to be not yet unjust, by the commission of An unjust 
what sort of unjust acts does a man become at once ^ ****** °*^ 
unjust in each particular kind of injustice 1 as, for ^ i^tutioe. 
example, a thie^ an adulterer, or a robber? or is this 
question of no consequence ? for a man might have 
connection with a woman, knowing perfectly who 
she is, and yet not at all from deliberate preference, 
but from passion. He therefore commits an unjust 2. 
act, but is not unjust ; just as he is not a thie^ but 
he has committed theft ; nor an adulterer, but he 
has committed adulteiy ; and in like manner in all 
other cases. Kow, the relation which retaliation s. 
bears to justice has been already stated. But it 
ought not to escape our notice, that the abstract 
and political just is the just of which we are in 
search ; but this takes place in the case of those Political 
who live as members of society, with a view to self- justice. 

* From the diicusfioii of the subject of morml justice, Aris- 
totle proceeds to that of political, and states that, according to 
its principles, he who commits an unjust action is not neces- 
ianlj a monJly unjust man : as he might ha?e acted not of 
deliberate purpose (which is essentittl to a moral act), but 
from impiUiw or passion. In morab, recard is paid to the Tp, 
Intention, in dnl wrongs we only look to the action done, and ^ *^^ 
the damage or wrong inflicted.^See Michelet's Com. p. 177. 
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mt&joeiDCjf and vho are free and eqoal either pio- 

4. poitionatelj or nnmericallj. So that aJU tnoee 
who are not in this condition have not the political 
just in relation to one another, but only a kind of 
just, 80 caUed from its resemblance. For the tenn 
just implies the case of those who have laws to 
which they are subject : and law implies cases of 
injustice ; £>r the admimstration of law is the de- 
cision of the just and the unjust Now, injustice 
always implies an unjust act^ but an unjust act does 
not always imply injustice. Kow, to act unjustly 
means to give to one's self too great a share of abso- 
lute goods, and too small a share of absolute evils. 

5. This is the reason why we do not suffer a man 
We do not to rule, but reason ; because a man rules for him- 
^^^^ se]f, and becomes a tyrant. But a ruler is the 
y^n 'J^j gua^nlian of the just ;■• and if of the just, of equality 
goTera us. also. But since a man seems to get no advantage 

himself if he is just (for he does not award too 
much absolute good to himself except it be propor- 
tionately his due), for this reason he acts for others ; 
and hence they say, as was before also observed, 

6. that justice is another man's good. Some compen- 
sation must therefore be given ; and this is honour 

Acffiron. and prerogative : but all those who are not content 

k6p iUat' -with theirs become tyrants. But the just in the 

Of, xarpc- ^^j^g^ ^f master and slave, and &ther and child, is not 

7^ the same as these, but similar to them ; for there is 

not injustice, abstractedly, towards one's own; a 

possession and a child, as long as he be of a certain 

age, and be not separated from his &ther, being as 

it were a part of him; and no man deliberately 

chooses to hturt himself ; and therefore there is no 

injustice towards one's self; therefore there is 

neither the political just nor unjust ; for political 

justice was stated to be according to law, and in the 

case of those between whom laws naturally exist ; 

and these were said to be persons to whom there 

belongs equality of governing and being govemed. 

■* Fornilerf are not a terror to good works, but to the ^r-^ t 

•Ttt.— Rom. zm. 3 ; lee alto 1 Pet. ii. 14. Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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Henoe, the just exists more between a husband 8. 
and wife than between &ther and child, or master 
and shiTe; for this is economic justice ; but this, oUcvofti' 
too, differs fix>m political justice.^ k6v» 



CHAP. VH 

Cf Natural and Legal Juttice, 

Of the political just, one part is natural," and 1. 
the other legal The natural is that which every- Political 
where is equally valid, and depends not upon being {^^ ^ 
or not being received. But the legal is that whi<£ i^i^^g . 
originally was a matter of indifference, but which, Natural, 
when enacted, is so no longer; as the price ofL^- 
ransom^ being fixed at a mina, or the sacrificing a 
goat, and not two sheep ;^ and further, all parti- 
cular acts of legislation ; as the sacrificing to Bra- 
sidas,^ and all those matters which are the subjects 
ofdecrees.3r But to some persons all just things 2. 

* It is frequently Aristotle's practice to eiAmine different 
existing theories, and to show how far his own coincides with 
them. Hence, as justice was dirided into political and econo- 
mic, his object is to show that the justice which he has 
treated of comet under the dirision of political justice. It 
cannot belong to the economic, as it assumes the existence of 
two persons ; whereas a man's wife or children, or senrants, 
are considered as parts of himself. 

" See the Rhetoric, Book I. xiii., in which he quotes Anti- 
gone's defence of her determination to bury Polices, as an 
example of natural justice. Legal justice is that which is 
established by the law of the land, or arbitrarily and conven- 
tionally ; e, p. killing a nun is naturally uiqust, — killing a 
hare, couTentionally or legally. 

^ The price of n^emption was different at different periods. 
Aociajoli »ays, that in the Peloponnesian war it was fixed at one 
mina; Herodotus (Book VI. Ixxix.) stotes, that the Pelo- 
ponnesians fixed two mince as the ransom of a prisoner of war. 

* Herodotus (II. xtii.). AH who sacrifice totheTheban 
Zeus, or who belong to the province of Thebes, abstain from 
offering sheep, and sacrifice goats ; it is probable that Aristotle 
is alluding to this Egyptian custom. 

* See Thucydides, Book V. xi., where the historian speaks j 
of the hero-worship offered to Brasidas by the Amphipolitan%^^ [Q 

f The decree (^^c9/ia) was an act of the legislatuie passed ^ 
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iqppear to be matten of law; becaase that which is 
natural is nnchaiigeabley and has the same power 
everywhere^ just as fire bums both here and in 
Perda ;* but they see that just things are subject to 
change. This is not really the case, but only in some 
sense ; and yet with the gods perhaps it is by no 
means so ; but with us there is something which ex- 
ists by nature ; still it may be argued, everything 
. 3. with us is subject to change, yet nevertheless there 
That m- la that which is by nature and that which is not.** 
L"rol^2Jt to ^*^^^ contingent, what is natural, and what is 
^OMoge ^^^ natoal, but legal, and settled l^ agreement 
does not (even granthig that both are alike subject to change), 
proTe that is evident ; and the same distinction will apply to 
exSr ^^ *^ other cases ; for, naturally, the right hand is 
stronger than the left ; and yet it is possible for 
some people to use both equally. But that justice 
'which depends upon agreement and expediency, 
resembles the case to measures; for measures of 
wine and com are not eveiywhere equal ; but where 
men buy they are larger, and where they sell again 
smaller.^^ And in like manner, that justice which 

for m temporary porpoae, whereai a law (y6fio^) is perpetoaL — 
See also c. x., and Polit. IV. iv. 

* This Greek proYerb is said to have originated from the 
circiimstance, that the Greeks came in contact with Persia 
almost ezclastrelj among foreign nations. Compare Cic. de 
Repub. ill. : " Jns enim de qno qasrimos, dvile est, aliqnod 
naturale nnllam ; nam si esiet, at calida et frigida et amara 
et dulcia, sic essent jnsta et injosta eadem omnibus." This 
was the opinion of the Pyrrfaonisti, and was afterwards sap- 
ported by Cameades, the foonder of the new academy. On the 
opinions of the Sophists on this sabject, see Plato de Leg. 
p. 889 ; Gorgias, p. 482 ; Repab. o. S38 ; Protag. p. 337 ; 
Thect. p. 172.— BreiMr, p. 195. 

•• Theteztherefollowedisthatof Bekker: thatofCardwell 
is somewhat different ; bat, nevertheless, whlcherer reading is 
adopted, the meanfaig of the pasMge will still be the same. 
Michelet giTCS the following Latin paraphrase : ** Jas apad 
Decs est immutabile^ jos apud homines matabile omne ; sont 
tamen nihilominos hominam jora qosedam nataralia, qascdam 
non." He adds, that he considers Bekker's reading the trne 
one : for farther discussion of this passage the reader b re- 
ferred to his Commentary, p. 182. 

M It is difficult to say whether Aristotle here alludes to a Digitized by 
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18 not natimly bat of man's invention, is not every- 
where the same ; since neither are all political oon- 
stitationsy although there is one which would be by 
nature the best everywhere ; but there can be but 
<me by natnire best everywhere. 

Eveiy principle of justice and of law has the 5. 
relation of a nniversal to a particular ; for the 
things done are many ; but each principle is sin- 
gular ; for it is nniversaL There is a difference ft .. 
between an unjust act and the abstract injust, and ^^^ 'dJiKov 
between a just act and the abstract just ; for a differ : to 
thing is unjust partly by nature, or by orcQnance. alM do ^- 
But the same thing, as soon as it is done, becomes '^jt^ ^^ 
an ui^ust act ; but before it was done it was not yet ^^ ^^ ^[l 
an unjust act, but unjust ; and the same may be Kcuowp6' 
said of a just act The common term for a just ynf^. 
act is more correctly ^ixatoxpayrifjia, and Bucatufia is ■ 
the correction of an unjust act But of each of 
these, what and how many species there are, and 
with what subjects they are conversant, must be 
ascertained afterwards. 



CHAP. vin. 

Of ike Three Kmde qf Qfeneee. 

Now, since the abstract just and unjust are what 1. 
they have been stated to be, a man acts unjustly 
and justly whenever he does these things volun- 
tarily ; but when he does them involuntarily, he 
neither acts unjustly nor justly, except accidentally; 
for they do acts which accidentally happen to be 
just or unjust But an unjust act and a just act £. 
are decided by the voluntariness and involuntari- 

local cottom or to one acted upon genertUy between exporting 
and importing nations. He maj poiiibly be referring to one 
similar to t£it which exists in the London milk-trade, in 
which the bam gallon, as it b called, of the wholesale dealer^ t 
is larger than the imperial gallon, by which mill b iel^ukd«OOQlC 
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An actioii n668 of them ; for whenever an act is volimtaiy it 
^J^I^J is blamed ; and at the^same time it beoomee an xat- 
its bein/ J^^ '^ * ^ ^^^ there will be something mijiist 
done Yo- which is not yet an ui^just act, except the ccmdi- 
limtarUy tion of Tolmitarinees be added to it. I call that 
T ^jrU* voluntary^ as also has been said before, which (being 
^ ^' 3 in his own power) a man does knowingly, and 
' not from ignorance of the person, the instrument, 
or the motive ; as of the person he strikes^ the 
instrument, and the motive of striking; and each 
of those particulars^ not accidentally, nor by com- 
pulsion ; as if another man were to take hold of his 
hand, and strike a third person ; in this case he did 
it not voluntarily, for the act was not in his own 
4. power. Again, it is possible that the person struck 
Also by the ghotdd be the &ther of the striker, and that the 
kn^i^edffe ^^®^ should know him to be a man, or be one of 
and by ' the company, and yet not know him to be his own 
the motive, father. Let the same distinction be applied in the 
case of the motive, and all the other particulars 
^* attending the whole act Consequently, that which 
is done through ignorance, or if not done through 
ignorance, is not in a man*8 own power, or is done 
through compulsion, is involuntary. For we both 
do and suffer many things which naturally be&ll 
us, not one of which is either voluntary or invo- 
luntary; as, for example, growing old, and dying. 

6. But the beiDg done accidentally may occur in the 
Accident, qq^q q{ ^he unjust as well as of the just ; for a man 

might return a deposit involuntarily, and through 
fear, and yet we must not say that he does a just 
act, or acts justly, except accidentally. And in 
like manner we must say that that man accidentally 
does an unjust act, and acts unjustly, who upon com- 
pulfflon, and against his own will, revises to return a 

7. deposit. But of voluntary acts, some we do from 
deliberate preference, and others not. "We do those 
from deliberate preference which we do after pre- 
vious deliberation ; and we do those not from deli- 
berate preference which we do without previous 

8. deliberation. Now, mw there are three kinds of 
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hurts^ in the interootiTse of society, those which are BX^Cat. 
done in ignorance are mistakes, i e. whenever a 
man does the mischief to a different person, in a 
different manner, with a different instroment, or 
from a different motive from what he intended; for 
perhaps he did not intend to strike, or not with 
this instrument, or not this person, or not for this 
purpose, but something different to his purpose 
happened; as^ for example, he did not intend to 
wound, but merely to prick ; or he did not mean 
to wound this person, or not in this manner. 

When, therefore, the hurt takes place contrary 9. 
to expectation, it is an accident ; when not contrary 'AHxni^a. 
to expectation, but without wicked intent, it is a *A/«ipr9- 
mistake; for a man makes a mistake when the '^' 
principle of causation is in himself; but when it is 
external, he is unfortunate. But when he does it 10. 
knowingly, but without previous deliberation, it is 'Aiiniiia. 
an ui^ust act, as all those things which are done 
through anger, and the other passions, which are 
necessary or natural ; for by such hurts and such 
miftfiiTrAg they act unjustly, and the actions are un- 
just ; still the doers are not yet on this acconnt 
unjust or wicked ; for the hurt did not arise from 
depravity. But when any one acts from deliberate n. 
preference, he is then unjust and wicked. Hence, npoai> <ric 
very properly, acts done through anger are de-^'*^^^*^ 
dded not to proceed from premeditation ; for he ^p'^^i, 
who acts through anger is not the originator, but j2 
he who angered him. Again, even the question is 
not one of hct, but of justice ; for anger is felt at 
apparent injustice.^ For there is no dispute, as in 
the case of contracts, respecting the fact (in which 
case one of the two must be vicious^ unless they do 
it from forgetfrdness), but, agreeing about the &ct, 

** See the Rhetoric, I. jdii. Properiy there mrefour kinds of 
hurts: — 

1. J»rav wapaX6y*t rj jSXaCif yinrrac— Gititt. 

2. hrav /i^ weipaXoyug, dvtv ci KOKlac — Culpa, 

3. orav tli^ ft^y f^^ xpo^vXtvuag ii — Dolmt tndireciu$, 

^ See deftnitkm of anger in Rhet. Book 11^ g mzea uy LjOOglC 
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the7 dispate on which aide is the justice of the case. 
But he who plotted against the other is not igno- 
rant, so that the one thinks himself injured, but 
the other does not think so. If a man has done 
harm from deliberate preference, he acts unjustlj; 
and he who in such acts of injustice acts unjustly is 
forthwith unjust whenever his acts are contrary to 
the proportionate and the equal act 
13. In like manner, too, the just man is he who on 
deliberate preference acts justly ; but he acts justly, 
provided he only acts voluntanly. But of involun- 
tary addons, some are pardonable, and others un- 
pardonable ; for all those acts which are done, not 
only ignorantly, but through ignorance, are par- 
donable ; but aJl which are done not through igno- 
rance, but ignorantly, through passion neither 
natural nor human,^ are unpardonable. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of being I^firedf tmd thai no one eon be injured with his own 
consent, 

1. But it might be questioned whether sufficiently ac- 
^^^^>®^^ curate distinctions have been made on the subject of 
hijuie *"' receiving and committing injustice. Firsts whether 
it be, as Euripides has absurdly said, ** He slew my 
mother ; the tale is short ; willing he slew her 
willing ; or unwilling he killed her willing.**^ For 
is it roally true, or is it not true, that a person can 
with his own consent be 'injured 1 or is not being 
injured altogether involuntary, just as committing 

*• Haman pasrions ire Xiwii, f6€oc, iXioc, grief, fetr, pity ; 
the nataral appetites are irctva, ii^a, hanger and thint. 
We are iodlned to pardon him who acts at the instigatioii of 
these ; e,g. we readily make allowanoe for a starring man who 
steals a loaf to satisfy the crsTings of his hanger. 

' Michaelis Ephedos, and a scholiast, qaoted br Zdl, attri- 
bate these lines to the Bellerophon, bat it is mach more pro- ^ t 

bable that they are derived from the Akmena.— Bretper. uigmzed by v^OOQlC 
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ui^vry IB altogeiher yoluntaiyf or are all oases this 
WBj or that iray, just as oommittiiig injmy is en- 
tirety Toluntaiy; or are some cases yoluntaiy and 
oth^ invoiimtaiy 1 

And the same question arises in the case of being 2. 
justly dealt with ; for all just acting is yoluntary, 
so that it is reasonable to suppose that the receiving 
of unjust or just treatment should be similarly op- 
posed with respect to the question of Yoluntaiiness 
or involuntarinees. But it would seem absurd, in 
the case of berug justly dealt with, that it should 
be altogether voluntary; for some people are justly 
dealt by without their oonsent.R The truth is, even 3. 
the following question might be raised, whether he 
who has su£fered an injury is necessarily injured, or Whether 
whether the case is not the same in suffering as in a man » 
acting 1 for in both cases it is possible to participate f^^' V^' 
in what is just accidentally. But it is dear that it ^^^ ^^^ 
is the same in unjust actions ; for doing unjust nnjustlj. 
actions is not synonymous with being unjust, and 4. 
suffering unjust actions is therefore not the same 
with b^ng injured ; and in the case of acting justly 
and being justly dealt by, the case is similar, for it 
is impossible to be unjustly dealt by when nobody 
acts unjustly, or to be justly dealt by when nobody 
acts justly. 

But if acting unjustly simply means hurting any 5. 
one voluntarily, and the expression "voluntary" ^^^ 
means knowing the person, the instrument, and the ^"^^Jllf* 
manner, and if the incontinent man hurts himself 
voluntarily, then he would be injured voluntarily, 
and it would be possible for a man to injure him- 
self ; but this likewise is one of the disputed points, 
whether it is possible for a man to injure himself 
Again, a man might, tlirough incontinence, be 6. 
voluntarily hurt by another ))ei*son acting volun- 
tarily, so that it would be possible for him to be 

K Aociajoli MyB, that Aristotle distinguishes eight conditions 
of just and unjust actions ; tix. injuriam agere, i^juriam pati ; 
jus agere, jus pati; injustom agere, toia«tum,, |||t^! j^st^j^OQlC 
agere, justum pati. O 
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Toluntarily injured. Or is the definition inoorrect, 
and must we add to the statement that he who 
hurts must know the person, the instrument, and 
the manner, the condition that it must be against 

7. the other^s will ? Then it follows, that a person 
can be voluntarily hurt and suffer acts of injus- 
tioe^ but that no one can be voluntarily injured; 
for no one, not even the incontinent man, wiidies to 
be injured, but he acts against his wish; for no one 
wills what he does not think good, but the incon- 
tinent man does what he i^binlra that he ought not 

8. to do. But he who gives away his own property 
TbA case ^as Homer says that Glaucus gave to Diomede 
ofGunciu. «gQi<i0i^ aj^ujg fo^ brazen, the price o^ a hundred 

oxen for the price of nine*^ is not injured, for the 
act of giving is in his own power ; but being injured 
is not in a man's own power, but there must be an 
injurer. With respect to being injured, therefore, 
it is plain that it is not voluntary. 

9. Of the questions we proposed, two yet remain to 
Whether be discussed : firsts whether he who has awarded 
the girer or the larger share contrary to right valuation, or he 
^ reoei?er ^j^^ jj^ j^ commits the injury ; secondly, whe- 
^l^^l^^j^}^ ther it is possible for a man to injure himself; 
m man by for, if the truth of the first question be possible, 
awarding and it is the distributor, and not he who gets 
^•**'^if *^^ great a share, then, if a man knowingly and 
i^om voluntarily gives to another a greater share than 
himadf. to himself this man injures himself; and moderate 

10. men seem to do this, for the equitable man is apt 
to take too small a share. Or is it that this is 
never absolutely the caaef for perhaps he got 
more of some other good, as of reputation, or of 
the abstract honourable. Besides, the difficulty is 
solved by the definition of the term ^ acting un- 
justly,** for he suffers nothing against his wish ; so 

^ ** For Diomede'a braaa arms, of mean derioe. 
For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price^, 
He gave hit own, of gold divinely wrought. 



A hundred beeves the shininr purchase bought." ^r-^ t 

Pope% Horn. IL vi. 292. Digitized by LjOOglC 
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that for this reason at least he is not injoredy but 
if he suffers anything, it is only hurt 

Moreover, it is clear that the distoibutor, and not n. 
he who gets too much, acts unjustly ; for he does not The qnes- 
act unjustly to whom the abstract unjust attaches, ^J^^* 
but he to whom attaches the acting voluntarily ; and •^''*"*^ 
the voluntariness attaches to him in whom is the 
origin of the act^ which in this case is in the dis- 
tributor, and not in the receiver. Again, since the 12. 
expression ^ to do a thing" is used in many senses, 
and in one sense inanimate things^ and the hand, 
and a slave at his master's bidding, may kill ; the 
doer in these cases does not act unjustly, but does 
unjust things. Again, if a man decided through is. 
ignorance, he is not unjust according to the le^ 
idea^ nor is his decision unjust ; but it is in some 
sense unjust, for there is a difference between legal 
and abstract justice. But if he has knowingly made 
an unjust decision, he himself gets some advantage, 
either in the way of favour or of revenge. The case 14. 
is just the same if a man participates in an act of 
injustice, and he who from such participation passes 
an unjust judgment is considered to bo a gainer ; 
for, even in the other cases, he who adjudged the 
field did not get the field, but money. 

But men suppose, that to act imjustly is in their 15. Wbe- 
own power, and for this reason they think that to ^her it be 
act justly b also easy. But this is not the case ; f^^X^ 
for to have connection with a neighbour's wife, and *^ 
to assault a neighbour, and to ffive away money with 
one*s hand, is easy, and in one s own power ; but to 
do this with a particular disposition la neither easy 
nor in one*s own power. In like manner, men think 16. 
that there ia no wisdom in knowing things just and 
things unjust, because it is not difficult to com- 
prehend the cases of which the laws speak ; but 
these are not just acts except accidentally — ^when, 
indeed, they are done in a certain manner, and 
distributed in a certain manner, they become just. 
But this is a more laborious thing tlian to ^ow^t|^ 
what things are wholesome, since ^ '^ven "lii^~i£ai^o 
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sort of knowledge it la easy to know honey, wine, 
and hellebore, and burning and catting ; but to know 
how to iqpply them for the pnipoees of health, and 
to whom, and at what time, is as difficult as to be 
a physician. 
17. For this very same reason it is supposed that 
Erroneoiu acting unjustly belongs to the just man as much 
^'^^' as acting justly, beci^se the just man would be 
no less, or rather more able to do each of these 
things ; for he might have connection with a woman, 
and commit an assault, and the brave man might 
throw away his shield and turn and ran away. 
1^- But it is not merely doing these things (except 
accidentally), but doing them with a particular dis- 
position, that constitutes the being a coward or an 
unjust man ; just as it is not peiforming or not per- 
forming an operation, nor giving or not giving 
medicine, that constitutes mediod treatment or 
healing, but doing it in this particular way. But 
just acts are conversant with the case of those who 
participate in things absolutely good,'' and who can 
have of these too much or too little; for some 
beings perhaps cannot possibly have too much, as, 
for example, the gods perhaps; to others, again, no 
part of them is useful, but all injurious, as to those 
who are incurably wicked; others, again, are bene- 
fited to a certain extent ; for whidi reason justice is 
conversant with man. 



CHAP. X. 

QfBguiiy, amd ik* Equiiable Mam.^ 

1. The next thing to speak of is the subject of " the 
Equity equitable " and equity, and the relation that the 

jljffjf^ " *AirX^ dyaBd, are not only mental goods, hot also richest, 

honoon, and all things instrumental to Tiitae, which are in 
themselTes absolntelT good, bnt become evil b j the abose of 
them.— HtcA^lfl. ^-^ , 

"» On the subject of equity seealso Rhet I. xiii. Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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equitable bears to the just, and equity to justioe; 
for when we examine the subject, they do not seem 
to be absolutely the same, nor yet gen^:ally difierent. 
And we sometimes praise '' the equitable," and the 
man of that character ; so that we even transfer the 
expression, for the purpose of praise, to other cases, 
showing by the use of the term ** equitable** instead 
of " good," that equity is better. Sometimes^ again, if 2. 
we attend to the definition, it appears absurd that 
equity should be praiseworthy, when it is something 
different from justice , for either justice must be not 
good, or equity must be not just, that is, if it is 
different firom justice ; or, if they are both good, 
they must be both the same. 

From these considerations, then, almost entirely 3. 
arises the difficulty on the subject of the equitable. Theymrenot 
But all of them are in one sense true and not incon- °PP^*j!* 
sistent with each other ; for " the equitable " is just, thCT^^er. 
being better than a certain kind of "just ;" and it is 
not better than " the just," as though it were of a 
different genus. Just and equitable, therefore, are 4. 
identical ; and both being good, ** the equitable *' is 
the better. The cause of the ambiguity is this, that 
" the equitable " is just, but not that justice which is 
according to law, but the correction of the legally 
just And the reason of this is, that law is in all 
cases universal, and on some subjects it is not pos- 
sible to speak universally with correctness. In those 5. 
cases where it is necessary to speak univei-sally, but 
impossible to do so correctly, the law takes the most 
general case, though it is well aware of the incor- 
rectness of it. And the law is not, therefore, loss 
right ; for the fiuilt is not in the law, nor in the 
legislator, but in the nature of the thing ; for tlie 
subject-matter of human actions is altogether of tliis 
description. 

When, therefore, the law speaks universally, ami 6. 
something happens different from the generality of 
cases, then it is proper that where the legislator 
faUs short, and has erred, from speaking generallvQQlp 
to correct the defect, as the legislator would hinisclt o 
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direct if he were then present, or as he would have 
legislated if he had been aware of the case. Theie- 
fore the equitable is just, and better than some kind 
of ^ just ; not ind^ better than the '^absolute 
just^ but better than the error which arises firom 
uniyersal enactments. 

7. And this is the nature of ^ the equitable,** that 
The use of it is a correction of law, wherever it is defective 
^^^^7' owing to its universality. This is the reason why 

all things are not according to law, because on some 
subjects it is impossible to make a law. So that 
there is need of a special decree : for the rule of 
what is indeterminate, is itself indeterminate also ; 
like the leaden rule in Lesbian building;'^ for 
the rule is altered to suit the shape of the stone, 
and does not remain the same ; so do decrees difBar 

8. according to the circumstances. It is dear, there- 
fore, what ''the equitable" ia^ and that it is just, 

'Eirttucrjc Aiid slso to what '^ just ** it is superior. And from 
defined. this it is dear what is the character of the equitable 
man ; for he who is apt to do these things and to 
do them from deliberate preference, who does not 
push the letter of the law to the furthest on the 
worst side,™" but is disposed to make allowances, 
even although he has the law in his fitvour, ia 
equitable ; and this habit is equity, being a kind of 
justice, and not a different habit from justice. 



CHAP. XL 



Tkmt no Mem hyurm kimte(f, 

1. But the answer to the question, whether a man is 
Whether m able to injure himself or not, is dear from what has 
man can 

" Michael Ephesios layt,— " The Lesbiani did not bafld 
with stones, arranged so as to form a plane snr&ce, but 
altematelj projecting and retiring."— l/icA<^/. See also, 
Rhet. I. i. 

*■ This is the meaning of the well-known prorerb,— 
** Sommom jus snmma injaria." 
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been already said For one daas of things just I>Q«n l^- 
is tbit which is enjoined by law, according to Tirtne, *^^ !"^ 
in the nniyersal acceptation of the term ; as, lor ^^^ ^' 
ezamploy it does not command a man to kill him- 
aelf ; and whatever it does not command, it forbida^^ 
Again, whenever a man does hurt contraiy to law, 2. 
provided it be not in retaliation, he voluntarily 
injures: and he acts vdnntarily who knows the 
person, the instrument, and the manner. But he who An ob- 
kills himself through rage volmitarily does a thing jection 
contraiy to right reason, which the law does not «»''««'• 
allow. He therefore commits injustice, but against 
whomf is it against the state, and not against 
himself f for he suffers voluntarily; and a person 
cannot bo injured with his own consent. Th^i^ore, 
also, the state punishes him, and there is a kind of 
disg^race attached to the suicide, as acting unjustly 
towards the state. Again, in that kind of injustice 3. 
according to which he who only acts unjustly, and Why m min 
not he who is entirely wicked, is called unjust, it 5*"°?}J"' 
is impossible for a man to injure himself; for this Jl^fQ 
kind is different from the other; for he who is particular 
in this sense unjust, is in some sort wicked, like justice, 
the coward ; not as being wicked in the Aillest 
sense of the term. So that he does not injure him- 
self even in this way ; for if he did, it would be 
possible that the same thing should be taken from 
and given to the same person ; but this is impossi- 
ble ; but the just and the unjust must always imply 
the existence of more persons than one. Again, an 4. 
injuiy must be volimtary, proceeding from delibe- 
rate preference^ and the first of two hurts ; for he 

■■ Tlie Greeks recogniied the principle that it was the datj 
of their state to support the sanctions of virtue bj legislatiTe 
enactments ; the moral education of the people formed part of 
the legislatiTC system. Hence the rule which Aristotle states, 
" QnsB lex nou jubet veut." The principles of our law, on 
the contrary, are derived from the Roman law, which confines 
itself in all cases to forbidding wrongs done to society. Hence 
the rule with us is exactly the contrary, ** Qu« lex non Tctat 
permittit."— See Michelefs Notes, p. 195. C^r\r\n]o 
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who retaliates because he has suffered, and inflicts 
the veiy same hurt which he sufSared, does not seem 
to act unjustly ; but he who injures himself is at 
once and in the same matter both agent and patient. 
&• Again, if this were the case, it woiHd be possible to 
be voluntarily injured. And besides, no one acts 
unjustly without committing particular acts of in- 
justice ; but no man commits adulteiy with his own 
wife, nor breaks into his own house, nor steals his 
own property. But the question of injuring one*8 
self is finally settled, by the dedsion we made on 
the subject of being voluntarily injured. 
6. It is also plain, that both tu be injured and to 
^^^K^^ injure are bad; for one implies having lesa^ the 
to comm? other having more, than the mean ; and the case is 
or to r«- like that of the wholesome in the science of medi- 
ceive an dne, and that which is productive of a good habit . 
injury. ^f ^^j ia gynmastics. But yet to injure is the 
worse of the two ; for to injure involves depravity, 
and is culpable ', and either perfect and absolute 
depravity, or something like it ; for not every volun- 
taiy act is necessarily joined with injustice; but 
to suffer injustice is imoonnected with depravity and 
injustice. Absolutely, then, to suffer injustice is 
less bad, but there ia no reason why it should not 
8* acddentally be worse. But sdence cannot take 
notice of this ; for sdence calls a pleurisy a worse 
disorder than a bruise from a fall ; and yet the 
contrary might acddentally be the case, if it should 
happen that the man bruised was, owing to his 
£ftll, taken prisoner by the enemy, and put to 
death. But, metaphorically speaking, and accord- 
ing to some resemblance, there is a kind of ''just,** 
not, indeed, between a man and himself but be- 
tween certain parts of himself : but it is not ''just** 
in the universal acceptation of the term, but such 
as belongs to a master or head of a family; for 
the rational part of the soul has this relation to 
9. the irrational part Now, looking to these points, 

it seems that there is some injustice towards one's ^ I 
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mUf, beoanae it is pofldbley in these cieoa, to Buffer 
Hamething contrary to one's own desires. Predsely, 
therefore, as there is some kind of ''just ** between 
the goTemor and the governed, so there is between 
these parts of the soid also. With respect to jus- 
tice, therefore, and the rest of the moral virtues, 
let the distinctions drawn be considered sufficient. 
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CHAP. L 

71c/ it it neeettaiy to define right JUanm* 

1. But sinoe we liappen to liave already said that ve 
Right rea- q^Jj^ to chooee the mean, and not the excess or de- 
2^^^' feet ; and since the mean is as right reason^ deter- 

2. mines, let ns discuss this point. In all the habits 
Joined with already mentioned, just as in ereiything else, there is 
^}J^ a certain mark which he who possesses reason looksat^ 

^* sometimes slackenings at others making more intense 

his gaze ; and there is a definite boundiuy of the mean 

states, which we assert to be between the excess and 

the defect^ and to be in obedience to right reason. 

^* But this statement, although it is true, is by no 

^^^ ^ means dear; for in all other studies which are the 

what it is. subjects of science, it is quite true to say, that we 

ought not to labour too much or too little, nor to be 

* Aristotle does not attempt to analTse all the inteUectval 
▼irtaes, nor indeed b this to he expected in a treatise which is 
practical rather than theoretical,— ethical, and not meta- # 

physical. The proper place for Uie considetation of these is 
his treatise " de Animl/' Hb great ohject in thb book b to 
ascertain the connection between the intellectual and moral 
▼irtaes. 

^ Right reason (A 6p06c X^oc) b that &calty of the soul 
which todies oognizanoe of truth and CUsehood, both moral and 
scientific. All the Tirtnes, therefore, both moral and Intel- 
lectnal, will be joined with right reason ; the moral rirtiies 
being joined with right reason on practical subjects, which b 
the same as pmdenoe (0p^vi|<rcc). The superiority of 
Aristotle's system in a practical point of view orer that of 
Plato and Socrates, b dMr from the following consideration, 
amongst others, that the latter thought all the Ttrtaes 
" sciences," and X^oc, whereas Aristotle held them all to 

S! ^^"Si^ !^ u "•*~" ^^•'^5 •"k;^^'^ ^*'*~ %m^ze6 by GOOQIC 
be aooordfa^ to *' reason on practical subjects." ^ O 
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idle too much or too little, but in the mean, and 
aooording to the direction of xi^t reason ; yet he 
who only knows this would not possess any more 
of the knowledge which he re({aire8 ; he would not^ 
for iostanoe, know what applications ought to be 
made to the body, if a person were to tell him, that 
they are those which the science of medicine orden, 
and which the person acquainted with that science 
makes use o£ Hence, it is necessaiy with respect to 4. 
the habits of the soul also, not only that this should 
be stated truly, but that it should also be determined 
what right reason is, and what is the definition of it. 
Now, we made a division of the virtues of the soul, virtaes of 
and said that part of them belonged to the moral cha- the toiil, 
raoter, and part to the intellect The moral virtues, JJ«»--__ 
we have thoroughly discussed ; but let us in the |q^' 
same manner discuss the remainder, after having lectnid. 
first spoken about the souL 

There were before said to be two parts of the Parts of 
soul, — ^the rational and the irrational ; but now we ^® ^^' 
must make the same kind of division in the case of ^^^j^ ^ 
the rational part; and let it first be laid down, that imitioiiai. 
there are two divisions of the rational part ; one. Rational 
by which we contemplate those existing things, the fnbdivided 
principles of which are in necessaiy matter ; the J^|^^. 
other, by which we contemplate those, the principlesof fiotnxbv, 
which are contingent. For §tc the contemplation of which it 
objects which differ in kind there are corresponding ^°^*^". 
parts of the soul differing in kind also, and naturally ^^^^,^ 
adapted to each; if it is from a kind of resemblance nutter, 
and affinity that they obtain the knowledge o£ AoyufTi- 
them. Let one of these be called the scientific, f^^* ^hich 
and the other the reasoning part f for deliberating JJ^^^^" 

* In thif diTision of the rational tool ( X^yoi^ ixov Kvplttfs matter, 
cat ly oivr^ into two parts, the scientific (iinvrtiftopucbv) 
and reasoning (Xoycorir^K), it mnst not be forgotten that 
'* reason " is used in its limited sense ; namely, that it is re- 
stricted to the (acuity which takes cognizance of mora/ troth, 
and is synonymous with deliberation.-— See Book I. ziii. ; also 
Arist. de AnimA, iii. 9, s. 3. The faculty by which the mind 
contemplates eternal and immutable matter, the sdeotiAc part fTp 
(iwfvnf/iovur^), or »^vc, is termed in German, Vemunft;^^ "^^ 
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and reasoniiig are eqaiTalent. But no person deli- 
berates upon neoesBary matter ; so that t& reawNung 
part must be one division of the rational part We 
most there^He ascertain whioh habit is the best of 
each of these two parts ; for this is the virtue of 
each ; but the virtue has reference to its peculiar 
work.* 



CHAP. IL 

Tkai Druih iff tkep&mliar work qfrnil InMket. 

^* Now, there are three principles in the soul which 

^'^ j^ have power over mond action and truth : Sensa- 

ff^pm'r^c ^^^ Intellect^* and Appetite ; but <^ these, sensa- 

irpdKtwC' tion is the principle of no moral action; and this is 

Al&Btiatc, clear from the &ct that beaste possess sensation, 

'O^cfi ^^^ ^^ ^^ participate in moral action. But pur- 

^^ '^' suit and avoidance in appetite are preciselj what 

^* affirmation and denial are in intellect' So that 

l^"^ofthe ^^ moral virtue is a habit together with deH- 

xJytffTiKov berate preference, and deliberate preference is ap- 

ftipoc. petite, together with deliberation, it is neoessaiy, for 

these reasons, that the reasoning process be true, 

that which oontempUtes contingent matter (rh \oyi9Tuc6v)f or 
iidvoia, isVentaiMl. — See MieheM, 

* Genns is ascertained bj considering the matter on which 
each art, &c is employed : this the schoolmen called snbjeo- 
tnm materiale, — 6X9. The differentia hy considering its ^ect 
or object ; this is the sabjectum formale. Troth, therefore, is 
the sobjectum formale, or oligect-matter ; necessary or contin- 
gent matter the sabjectum materiale, or snhject-matter. See 
Brewer, p. 221. 

• The word in the original, whidi is here translated " intd- 
lect," is vovct And is natd in its most comprehenslTe sense ; 
not hi the limited sense in which it is used in chapter ri. 
By sensation {aloBiieic) is meant the perception of toe ex- 
ternal 1 



' The Greek word is Ji4&yout, which property meant 
'* the morement of the intdlect (voire) onward hi the inves- 
tigation of truth ; " bnt here, as in some other places, it is 
osed loosely as synonymovs with vcvf. Digitized by 
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and the appetite correct, if the deliberate preference 
is good; and that the one affirm, and the other 
porsuey the same things. This intellect^ therefore^ 
and this truth are practical 

Of the intellect^ which is contemplative, and not 3. 
practical, or productive ; truth and fidsehood con- And of the 
stitute the goodness and the badness ; for this is ^*'*5^/m>- 
the work of every intellectual fi&culty; but of*'****^* 
that part of it which is both practical and intel- 
lectual, truth, which is in agreement with right 
desire. 

The deliberate preference, therefore, by which we 4. 
are moved to act, and not the object for the sake of 
which we act, is the principle of action ; and desire 
and reason, which is for the sake of something, is 
the origin of deliberate preference ; hence deliberate ^ 
preference does not exist without intellect and 
reason, nor without moral habit ; for a good course 
of action and its contrary cannot exist without in- 
tellect and moral character. 

Intellect of itself is not the motive principle of 5. 
any action, but only that intellect which is for the 
something, and is practical ; for this governs the 
intellect which produces also ; for every person that 
makes anything, makes it for the coke of some- 
thing; and the thing made is not an end abso- 
lutely, but it has reference to something, and 
belongs to some one : but this is not the case with 
the thing practised ; for excellence of action is the 
end, and appetite is for this. Wherefore deliberate 6. 
preference is either intellect influenced by appetite, 
or appetite influenced by intellect ; and such a prin- 
ciple is man. But nothing pest is the object of Mtn the 
deliberate preference ; as no one deliberately pi^efers origin of 
that Troy should have been destroyed ; for a man *»»«.<>'^ 
does not deliberate about what has happened, but **^'®"** 
what is future and contingent. But what is past 
does not admit of being undone ; therefore Aga- 
thon rightly says, ** Of this alone even Crod is de- 
prived, the power of making things that are P^QaTp 
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. never to have been.*^ Trutli, therefore, is the work 
of both the intellectual parts of the soul; and those 
habits by which each part will best arrive at truth 
must be the virtues of them both. 



CHAP. HL 



There are 
five habits 
by which 
theioiil 
arriTct at 
truth. 



Contin. 
gent matter 
defined. 



Of the Five InteUeehtal Vhrtuet, and Science in particular. 

1. BEoniKmOythereforey from the commencement, let us 
speak of these things again. Let the habits, there- 
fore, by which the som arrives at truth by affirm- 
ation, or denial, be five in number ;^ and these are 
Art, Science, Prudence^ Wisdom, and Intuition ; for 
it is possible to be deceived by supposition and 
opinion. Now, the nature of science is evident 
from this consideration (if it is necessary to speak 
accurately, and not to be led by resemblances), that 
we all suppose, that what we know sdentifioetlly is 
necessaiy matter. 

But contingent matter, as soon as it is beyond the 
province of contemplation, may exist or not, with- 

e Koo tamen irritum 
Qaodcunqne retro est, efficiet ; neqne 
Diffinget infectamque reddet, 
Ctnod fogiens seiuel hora Texit. — Hor, 

^ The five habits here spoken of have been arranged bj 
Brewer, as followB, according to the kind of truth whidi each 
has for its object. .See on this and other points connected 
with Uiis part of the subject, his able introduction to the 
Ethics, Book V. 

Abstract truth. Practical or moral Truth with 
I truth. production. 



Principles. Deductions from 

principles. 

1. vovc. 2. iriariifAti. 3. ^ovtiotc- 
I J 



4. rixvil. 



These united make up 
5. aof ia. 
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out our beiiig aware of it. The sabject of science, 
therefore^ has a necessary existence ; therefore, it is 'Ewicrrifiti 
eternal; for things that absolutelj^ exist £rom ne- ia conTer- 
oessity, are all etemaly and things eternal are both **^^ ^^^ 
uncreated and indestractible. Again, all science is ^1^^^ 
thought to be taoght, and the subject of science to 5. 
be acquired by learning. But all learning is derived 
from things previously known, as we also stated in 
the Analytics ; and is derived partly £rom induction, 
and partly from syllogism. Now, induction is the And is af- 
origin of the universal ; but a syllogism is deduced fecCed by 
from universals. There are, therefore, some piinci- '^^j^™ 
pies, from which a ayllogism is deduced, which are ^„ ^^ 
not themselves syllogistically established, they are 
therefore established by induction^ Science, there- 4. 
fore, is a demonstrative habit, and to this definition '£ircffr^/ii} 
we must add the other parts, which we have given defined. . 
in the Analytics ; for whenever a man is convinced 
of anything; and the principles are known to him, 
he knows it scientifically ; for unless he knows the 
principles even better than the conclusion, he will 
only possess science accidentally. Let science, there- 
fore^ have been defined after this manner. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of Art, 



Of contingent matter, one species is that which is 1. 
made, and the other tiiat which is practised Now l>ifferenoe 
making and practice differ from each other ; but Jlf'f^ 

' There are, aooording to Aristotle, two kinds of necessity, — andirpadc. 
absolute ^a^rXwc) and hypothetical {JX vwoBictta^), The for- 
mer is in Its own nature immatable and eternal, the latter only 
conditionally so ; as, for instance, to use the illustration of 
Enstathius, a man is of necessity sitting so long as he is sitting. 



i By the obaerration of a number of particular facts we 
arriTC at a uniTersal principle, which can be used as one of 
the p wmi s i ei of a syllogism. This process is induction.— See tT/> 
Ariit. Rhet Book I. c i. ; alao Whateley's Logi^. "^ ^ v^v^^^^ 
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these pomts have been proved in our exoteric dis- 
conraes :' so that the practical habit, tog^sther with 
reason, differs £rom tke productive habit together 
inith reason : nor are thej included one under the 
other : for neither is practice makings nor making 
2. practice. But since house-building is an art, and 
the same thing as a habit of making joined with 
reason, and there is no art which is not a habit of 
making joined with reason, nor any such habit 
which is not an art, an art and a habit of making 
joined with reason must be one and the same thing. 
5. All art is conversant with three processes, — ^Pro- 
Art is con- duction, Contrivance, and "Contemplation ; in order 
▼emntwith ^;^^ something may be produced, the existence and 
TfYt^dZtiv lion-existence of which are contingent, and the 
ytptffic, ' principle of which is in the doer, and not in the 
thing done ; for art is not. concerned with things 
that exist or originate necessarily or naturally; for 
4. these things have their origin in themselves. But 
since making and practice are different things, it is 
necessary that art should relate t o making, and not 
to practice. And in some sense dhance and art are 
conversant with the same subjects, as Agathon also 
says, "Art loves chance, and chance loves art*^ 
Artdefined. Art, therefore, as has been said, is a certain habit 
of making joined with true reason ; and absence of 
art, on the contrary, is a habit of making joined 
with false reason, in contingent matter. 



CHAP. V. 

OfPrudemetf or moral Witdom, 

1. We should best understand the subject of prudence, 
Tbecha- if we were first to consider whom we call pru- 
TUAantticB dent. Now it seems to be the mark of the prudent 

^ Art and dumoe are conoenied with the tame sabjeet- 
matter, and to doadj connected are they, that it ii a wc^- 

known fact that many of the moat importent diaootcriet in C^ r^r\r^]r> 

the arts have originated in accident. Digitized by ^^UU^l^^ 
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man to be able to deliberate irell respecting what is 
good and expedient for himself; not in particular 
instances, as what sort of things are good for his 
health or strength, but what is good and expedient 
for lining welL And a sign of this is, that we call 
men prudent on any particular subject, when they 
reason well, with a view to obtain some good end, 
in subjects where art is not concerned. So that 
^nerallj he who is apt to deliberate, is prudent. 
But no one deliberates about things that cannot 2. 
possiblj be otherwise than thej are, nor about things DiiTerence 
which do not admit of being done by himself So b«tj'^««n 
that if science is with demonstration, and there is ^!^^^^^*^ 
no demonstration in matters the premises of which itmrriifni, 
are contingent (for such conclusions must all be 
contingent likewise), and it is not posable to deli- 
berate on necessary matter,^ then prudence cannot 
be science, or art : it is not sdenoe, because the sub- 
ject-matter of moral action is contingent ; it is not 
art, because the nature of practice differs from that of 
maidng. It remains, therefore, that it is a true habit 3. 
joined with reason, which is practical on the subjects 
of human good and evil ; for the end of making is 
something different from this,"^ but the end of ^ 
practice is not ; for goodness of practice is itself the 
end. 

For this reason we think Pericles, and those 4. 
like him, prudent men, because they were able to IllMtration. 
perceive what was good for themselves^ and for 
mankind ; and we thmk that this is the character 
of those who understand oeconomics and politics. 
Hence likewise we give to temperance its appella- Nominal 
tion ffkf^avvti, as preserving prudence ;■ for it pre- ^^^^^ ®^ 

* I have followed the text of Bekker, in eoclodiig the tecond 
daiue in the pucntheeis ; Michelet, howerer, oomideiB that 
this oof ht not to be the case. 

" The end of iroiif^c ^ the thing made, the end of irpa^cc 
is to jain skill, and to acquire the habit of making. 

■ This deriTation is given bj Plato hi the Cratjlns, 1 62. 
There are few truths more sdf-erident or more important j 
than this, that temperance and Tirtue hare a tendency to pr^OQlC 
senre, whilst faitemperanoe and rice ineritablj penrert and ^ 
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Intempe- 



ckttrojB 

but not 
ImffTfifiti, 

defined. 



Why it dif. 
lera from 



serves moral ideas : for the pleasant and the painfbl 
do not desfcro J or pervert all ideas ; for instance, 
that a triangle has or has not its interior an^^ 
equal to two right an^es, but onl j the ideas whioh 
rdafce to moral conduct. Now the motives of moral 
conduct are the principles of moral conduct ; but 
to him who has been corrupted through pleasure, 
or pain, the principle will immediately be invisible, 
and the knowledge that he ought to choose and 
to do everything for the sake and on account of this ; 
fbr vice has a tendency to destroy the principle. 
So that it necessarily follows that prudence is a true 
habit joined witb reason, practical on the subject 
of human goods. 

Moreover there are degrees of excellence in art, 
but not in prudence. And in art, he who volun- 
tarily errs is the better man f but in prudence he . 
is worse, just as is the case in the virtues ; it is 
plain, therefore, that it is a virtue, aod that it is not 
art And since there are two parts of the soul which 
have reason, it must be the virtue of one ; namely, 
the part which forms opinions :P for both opinion 

destroy the moral tense, and the knowledge of the principles 
of right and wrong. Although, owing to the intimate and 
dose connection b^een the mind and the body, vicious in- 
dulgence of the passions will sometimes weaken the intrilectusl 
powers; yet it will not deprave and distort the power of 
apprehending scientific truth ; and there is no impossibility in 
a vicious man being a good mathematician. But vice will 
inevitably and certainly destroy the moral judgment, and make 
us think evil good, and good evil. As in the case of revealed 
truth, a blessing is promked to obedience to that law of virtue 
under which we are bom : — " He that doeth my will shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God ;" so in the case of 
moral truth, the heart is to the way to the understanding. 

* See Seneca's Epistles, xv. '* Vis sdre quam dissimilts 
sit aliamm artium conditio et hujus ? In illas excusatius est 
voluntate peccare quam casn : in hao maxima culpa est nonte 
delinquere. Quod dioo tale est. Grammaticus son erubeseit 
si soledsmum sciens &cit, erubeseit si nesciens. At in hac 
arte vivendi turpior volentium culpa est." 

P This is the same part of the soul which Aristotle has 
already called to \oyi9Ttic6v ; for when it is employed upon 
contingent matter it arrives not at truth absolutely, but 
opinion. StabiUty and permanence are characteristic of^'^'^'^^^ '^^ 
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and prudenoe take cognizanoe of oontiiigeiit adb- 
jecta. Bat jret it is not only a habit joined with 
reason : and a proc^ of this is, that there is a 
possibility of forgetting a habit of this kind, but no 
pofldbility of forgetting pnidenoe. 



OHAR VL 
OfJntttUUm, 



But since science is a sapposition, formed apon 
uniyersals, and on things necessarily existent^ and |^ 
there are principles of the subjects of demonstra- i^ovc is the 
tion, and of all science (for science is joined with habit wtpl 
reason), the habit which takes cognizance of the ^PX^^* 
prindples of that which is the subject of science 
cannot be science, or art, or prudence. For the 
subject of science is capable of demonstration ; but 
these two habits are conversant with contingent 
matter. Consequently neither is wisdom conversant 
with these ; for it is the part of the wise man to ^ 
have demonstration on some subjects. I^ then, the 
means by which we arrive at truth, and are never 
deceived on subjects immutable and contingent, are 
science, prudence, wisdom, and intuition,^ and it is 
impossible to be any one of the first three, I mean 
prudence, wisdom, and science ; it remains that in- 
tuition must be the habit which takes cognizance of 
the principles of science. 

Tiituont energies, as contrasted with thoae of science ; as our 
Tirtnoos principles are dereloped and called into action ererj 
hour of our lives ; and hence we cannot foi^ them, as we 
can the subjects of identiilc knowledge. — S«b Book I. c z. 
4 The following is Aristotle's definition in the Magna 
Moralia Q. 35) of vovci which I have translated << Intuition ;" 
I. c. the habit which apprehends without any reasoning pro- 
cess. *0 vovQ icrl TTkpl rdc dpx^C tUv vonirStv gal rwv 

td i' dpxo(^ dvawSituerou 
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CHAP. VU. 

qfWitdom. 

. 1- But in the arts we attribute wisdom^ to those who 
^f^ ** are most aocuratelj skilled in the arts : for example, 
we call Phidias a wise worker in stone, and Poljdi- 



UnirerMl. tus a wise statnaiy^ in this use of the word, meaning 
Particiilar. nothing more by wisdom than that it is the excel- 
lence of art But we think that some are universally 
wise ; and not wise only in some particular art ; as 
Homer says in his Margitee," ** Hun the gods made 
neither a digger, nor a ploughman, nor wise in any 
other way." 
2. So that it is dear that wisdom must be the ! 
It is SucfH' most accurate of all the sciences. The wise man 
thvrdni. must therefore not only know the hcts which are 
deduced from principles^ but must also attain truth 
Is com- respecting the principles themselves. So that wis- / 
posed of dom must be intuition and science together, and ' 
T^^irS^ science of the most honourable subjects, having as 
D^nSom ^^ "^^^ ^ hesA ; for it is absurd if a person thmks 
fpQvii9ic, political science, or prudence, the b^ thing po»- 

' Sofia in its particubr applicatioa to the arts signifies 
skill ; in its general signification the term is used to express 
the habit which apprehiends both the nrinciples of science and 
the deductions daived from them by demonstrations ; for this 
reason it is said to be composed of vovc and Ixinriififi, The 
following are instancw given by Muretns of different applica- 
tions of the word 9ofia : — Homer (II. xt. 412) attributes to 
a skilful shipbuilder iraoav eofiav, Xenophon called skil- 
fully-seasoned dishes ffo^^futra, AthenKus applies the word 
to musical skill ; and hence Cicero says, in his Tusculan Dis- 
putations (Book I.), ** Summam eruditionem Grcd sttam 
censebant in nervorum voeumque cantibus." The term wsssIm 
applied to poets. Thus Plato in the Pbsednis calls Anacreon 
h ffo^Cf uid Cicero in the oration for Milo calls poets 
" Homines sapientissimt" 

" Aristotle mentions the Margites of Homer in the Poetic, 
§ 7 : brides the genuine poem, a spurious one appeared in 
later times. 
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aible,^ unless man is allowed to be the most excellent 
of all created thinga I^ then, what is wholesome 3. 
and good is different in the case of a man and a 
fish, but what is white, and straight, is always the 
same ; all will allow, that wisdom is always the same, 
but prudence different in different case& For they 
would say, that, considering every point well with a 
view to Bell, is prudent, and to prudence they would 
commit the decision of these matters. Hence men 
say that some brutes even are prudent ; and from 
all, namely, which appear to have a fieumlty of pro- 
viding for their own sustenance. But it is plain 4. 
that wisdom and the science of social life cannot The tdenoe 
be the same : for if men will call that wisdom |;^*<x^^ 
which refers to what is expedient for themselves, ^ ^ 
there will be many kinds of wisdom : for there 
is not one single one which takes cognizance of 
the good of all animals, but a different one for 
each : unless, indeed, there is but one medical treat- 
ment for beings of all kinds. But if it be said $• 
that man is the best of all living creatures, it makes 
no difference; for there are other things of a much 
more divine nature than man : to take, for instance, 
those which are most plainly so, the elements of 
which the world is composed. From what has been 
said, therefore, it is clear that wisdom is science and 
intuition united, upon subjects the most honourable 
by nature. 

' As Socrates held the virtues to be sdences, and Plato 
taogfat that fp6vii9%i was the contemplatioo of the Uia, it 
beome necMsarj that Aristotle should carefiiUy distinguish 
tfof <a and fp6tnimc» He therefore tells us that the end of 
the latter is practical truth, of the former theoretical truth ; 
that the latter b oooTersaot with particulars as well as muTer- 
sals, because in all moral action the important part is the 
practical application ; whereas the former is couTenant with 
uniTcrMls only. The practical application he calls afterwards 
(c. Yiii.) the extreme (jb iaxarov)^ and (c. zi.) the minor 

E remiss. It has often been obsenrecl with truth, that the syl- 
»gistic process is confined to the oonWction of the intellect, 
but that in whaterer cases we act as moral and rational beings, 
we act upon a sjUogism. In this we are distinguished from 
the inferior animab, who act from instinct. ^OCtIp 
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6. For this reason men call Anaxagoras, and Thales^ 
Eumples m^ others of this description^ wise, but not pru- 
acoruuid ^®^*» when they see that itiey are ignorant of what 
Tbalet. is e:q)edient for themselves. And they say that they 

are acquainted with subjects which are superfluous^ 
and wonderful, and difficult, and divine, but yet use- 
less, because they do not study the subject of human 
good. But prodence is concerned with human 
affidrs, and those subjects about which it is pos- 
sible to deliberate. For this, that is, to deliberate 
well, we say is the work of ihe prudent man espe- 
cially. 

7. But no one deliberates about things which cannot 
be otherwise than they are, nor about those of 
which there is not some end, and this end a good 
capable of being the subject of moral action. But 
absolutely the good deliberator is he, who is skilful 
in aiming at the best of the objects of human 
action. Kor yet is prudence limited to uniyersals 
only, but it is necessary to have a knowledge of 
particulars also : for prudence is practical, and prac- 
tice turns upon particulars. Therefore some who 
have no theoretical knowledge, are more practical 
than others who have it ; those, for example, who 

8. derive their skill from experience. For if a man 
should know that light meats are easy of digestion, 
and are wholesome, without knowing what meats 
areUight, he will never produce health ; but he who 
knows nothing more than that the fle^ of birds is 
light and wholesome, will be more likely to produce 
it. But prudence is practical, so that it is good 

. to have both, or if not both, it is better to have 
this. But there must be in prudence also some 
master virtua 
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CHAP, vnx 

Cfth« difurmiparU qf Prudemei, 

Now political pradenoe, and pradenoe, are the same i. 
habit, yet their easenoe is not the same. But o{^p^^<"\: 
pmdenoe which is conversant with the state, one ^^ ^^^ . 
divisiony which is, as it were, a kind of master^ sodaUi^ 
prudence, is legislative ; a second, which is parti- differ hi 
colar, is called hj the common name political ; but essence, 
this is practical; for a decree, as being the last 
thing, is the sabject of addon. Hence men saj 
that practical statesmen alone r^^olate the state ; 
for these alone act^ like artificers.^ But the pru- 2. 
dence which refers to one*s self and the individual Various 
appears to be most properly prudence : and this species of 
bears the common name of prudence. But of those ^P^>''7^'c. 
three divisions,^ one is economical, the second legis- 
lative, and the third political; and of this last 
there are two sub-divisions, one the deliberative, 
the other the judicial 

Kow there must be a certain species of know- 8. 
ledge, namely, the knowing what is good for one*s 
self; but on this question there is great difference 

* Practical statesmen manage the detail, and t&erefore are 
more properly said to regulate the state, as a mason, properly 
speakmg, boilds the house, and not the architect. 



wtpi avT6y oUovo/tuni. wtpl ir6Kiv 

(KvpUtc) I 



i. €, irpaKTutri, 

.,r— -4. 

The divisions of prudence may be denominated personals -J LC 
economical, legislatiTe, administratire, execntiTe. ^ 
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of opinion ; and lie who knows his own conoems, 
and employs himself in them, is thought to be pru- 
dent, but politicians appear busy-bodies. Therefore 
Euripides says, ^ How can I be prudent, I who had 
it in my power without trouble, by being nimibered 
among the multitude of the army, to share alike ? 
For Zeus hates those who are buj^-bodies, and do 

4. too mucL"^ For men seek what is good to them- 
selves, and think that this is what tiiey ought to 
do : from this opinion, therefore, arose the idea that 
such people as these are prudent ; and yet perhaps 
it is not impossible to attain one*s own good without 
eoonomical, nor without political prudence. But 
still, it is an obscure subject, and one which requires 
investigation, how one ought to manage one*s own 
afi&irs. 

A yoaiig This is an evidence of the truth of what we have 
nMin maybe ga£^ that young men become geometricians and 
but ^ot mathematicians, and wise in thmgs of this kind ; 
^povifioc. but it is thought that a young man cannot become 

5. prudent. The reason of this is, that prudence is 
conversant with particulars, and the knowledge of 
particulars is acquired by experience alone ; but a 
young man is not experienced ; for length of time 

6. causes experience. One might study this question 
also, why a child can become a mathematician, but 
not wise, t. e. a natural philosopher ?< Is it because 
the former subjects are derived from abstraction, 
whilst the principles of the latter are learnt from 
experience? And the latter subjects young men 
enunciate, though they are not persuaded of their 
truth ; but the reality of the former is evident. 
Again, errors in deliberation are either in the 
universal, or the particular ; for tlie error is, not 
knowing, either that all heavy waters are bad, 
or that this water is heavy. 

* These tines nre said to be taken from a lost tragedy of 
Euripides, entitled " the Pbiloctetes." 

* So^ ^ ^wuehc in the original. It is clear, therefore, 

that f v<n<^ IS the explanation of the preceding word 9of6c$ 

and that the two together denote one acqoainted with nataral ^ ^ C^ r%r^cs^(> 
phUosophy. u,g,uzedby^^OO^lL 
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It is de&r that prudence is not sdenoe ; for 7. 
prodence, as has been said, is of the extreme ; for ^<l^p<^ 
this is the subject of moral action. Prudence is Kor^^r' 
therefore opposed to intuition : for intuition is of ition. 
those principles respecting which there is no reason- 
ing ; but prudence is of ^e extreme, of which there 
is no science, but only perception, not that percep- 
tion which takes cognizance of particular objects, 
but such perception as that by which we perceive 
the extreme in mathematics, a triangle for instance ; 
for it will stop there. But this is rather perception 
than prudence ; but still it is of a different kind 
from sensual peroeption.7 



CHAP. IX.' 
Of good Deliberation, 



iNVEsnoATiox and deliberation differ, for delibera- 1. 
tion is a kind of investigation. But it is necessaiy Kt'/ioiAm 
to ascertain the genus of good deliberation, whether I' "^^ . ^ 
it is a kind of science, opinion, happy conjec- 
ture, or what not. Now it certainly la not 
science ; for men do not investigate subjects which 
they know; but good deliberation is a kind of 
deliberation; and he who deliberates investigates 
and reasons. Nor yet ia it happy conjecture ; for 2. 

this is something unconnected with reason, and ^^^ •/'• 

<rroYia. 
f Prodenoe (fpovrifftt) is not icienoe (iirwHiftri), becaofie 
science is conversant with uniTersals, whereas prudence is 
conversant with particnlars. These particalars are extremes 
(fe-xarn), since thej are the last results at which we arrive 
before we begin to act. The faculty which takes cognizance 
of them is perception (atffBijotc) ; not the perception of the 
five external senses, but that internal perception which is 
analogous to them, and which is popnUrly called common sense. 
Hence we can see the difference between prudence and intuition 
(yooc) t for the extremes of which intuition takes cognizance, 
are the first undemonstrable principles (dp^ai , wpmroi Spot), 
such as the axioms,definitions, &c. in mathematical science. iTp 
The intuition (yoi>c)» therefore, here spoken of, is the poh^^*^^ 
intelleetaal intuition, not practical or moral intuition. 
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qoidc ; but -we delibente for a long tnne^ and 
say, that it is light to execute qincklj idiat we 
have reeolyed upon, but to delibente Bhwfy* 
Again, ngadty*^ is a different thing from good ddi- 
beration; and sagacity is a kind of happiness of 

;. conjecture. Therefore no kind of good deliberation ' 
ia opinion. Now since he who cteliberates badfy; 
errs, bat he who deliberates weU, deliberates cor- 
rectly, it is plain, that good deliberation is a kind 
of correctness. It is not correctness either of science 
or of opinion ;^ (for there is no correctness of 
science, because there is no error:) and troth is 
the correctness of opinion ; besides, ereiTihing of 
winch there is opinion has been already defined. 

. Still, however, good deliberation cannot be withont 
reason. It remains^ therefore, that it is the correct- 
ness of the intellect^ moving onwards in the inves- 
tigation of troth, i e. hdyoioy for it is not yet an 
assertion; but opinion is not 'investigation, but is 
at once an assertion.^ But he who deHberatei^ 
whether he does it well or ill, investigates something 
and reasons. Bat good deliberation is asort of cor- 
rectness of deliben^n ; therefore we most inqoire 
what is the nature^ and what the sabject-matter, of 
deliberation. 

Since the term correc t ness is used in more senses 
than <me^ it is plain that good deliberation is not 
every kind of correctness ; for the incontinent and 
depraved man will from reasoning arrive at that 
which he proposes to himself to look to ; so that he 
will have deliberated rightly, and yet have arrived at 

■ BovXi^onty Pptiiimtt ixtriXii Bk rax<^C« — Ifocrai. 

■* In the Uter AnaljtSct, L 34, dyx^voux ii defined litcroxla 
ric Iv iLVfAvrtif XP^*^ ^^ fdtrov, A happy ooi^iectare, witk* 
out prenooi oonsideimtion, of the middle term. 

^ Good delibcfatioo it (1) not m correctness of science, 
becanae there is no aoch thing as incorrectness of it ; (2) it it 
not a correctness of opfaiion (I&la), becanse (a) the correcCnssi 
of i^a is tmth ; because (b) H^a is an assertion (fdffic), and 
not an inTCstigation Uqr^tfi^). 

<* Soch I teke to be the meaning of this difficult passsge, 
whidi has been so nusanderstood by the majority of oom- 
mentaton. See on eub^Ma, note, p. 145. Digitized by 
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great evfl. Whereas good deliberation seems to be 
A good thing ; for good deliberatioii is only such a 
correctness of deliberation as is likely to arrive at 
good. But it is possible to arrive at even this bj e. 
a fidse syllogism ; and to be right as to what one 
ought to do, but wrong as to the meansi, because 
the middle term is false. So that even this kind of 
deliberation^ bj which one arrives at a proper con- 
dusion, but bj improper means, is not quite good 
deliberation. Again, it is possible for one man to 7. 
be right after deliberating for a long time, and 
another man very soon. So that even this is not 
quite good deliberation ; but good deliberation is 
that correctness of deliberation, which is in accord- 
ance with the principle of utility, which has a 
proper object, employs proper means, and is in 
operation during a proper length of tima 

Again it is possible to deliberate well both abso- ^- 
lutely, and relatively to some specific end ; and that 
is absolutely good deliberation which is correct with 
reference to the absolutely good end, and that is a 
specific kind of good deliberation which is correct 
with reference to some specific end. I^ therefore, 9. 
to deliberate well is characteristic of prudent men, f*?^^*" 
good deliberation must be a correctness of delibera- 
tion, in accordance with the principle of expediency 
having reference to the end, of which prudence is 
the true conception. 



CHAP. X. 
0/ Intelliffence. 



Inteluoccce, and the want of intelli|;ence^according 1. 

to which we call men intelligent, and wanting in in- ^^''y^^tc i« 

telligence, are neither univeraally the same as science °^|^^ 

or opinion, for then all men would be intelligent ; MrToia! 

nor is intelligence any one of the particular sciences, 

as medicine is the science of things whole8on]^M>r^^>^^ 
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2. as geometry is the adenoe of magmtodee. Nor k 

inteUigenoe oonveraant with things eternal and im- 

mutaUe, nor with ererything indiscrinunatelj which 

oomes to pass; but it is oonyersant with those 

things about which a man would doubt and delibe- 

. 3. rate. Wherefore it is conversant with the same 

Iti object- subjects as prudence, yet prudence and intelligence 

matter. are not the same ; for the province of prudence is 

to order (for its end is what it is right to do, or 

not to do) ; but the province of intelligence is only 

to decide ; for intelligence, and good intelligence, 

are the same thing; for intelligent people^ and 

4. people of good intelligence, are the same. But 
intelligence is neither the possessing^ nor yet the 
obtaining, of prudence ; but just as learning; when 
it makes use of scientific knowledge, is called intel- 
ligence, thus the word intelligence is alap used when 
a person makes use of opinion, for the purpose of 
mftlring a decision, and Tna-lring a proper decision, 
on the subjects of prudence, when another person 
is speaking ; for the terms well and properly are 

5. identical And hence the name of intelligence, by 
Whence which we call intelligent people, was derived, namely, 
d^fST ^°^ *^* intelligence which is displayed in learning ; 

since for the expression " to learn," we often use the 
expression ** to understand.** 



CHAP. XI. 
OlfCondour, 



But that which is called candour, with reference to 
which we call men candid, and say that they possess 
candour, is the correct decision of the equitable 
IVm/ii| de. man.^ But this is a sign of it ; for we say that the 
equitable man, above all others, is likely to entertain 
a fellow-feeling, and that in some cases it is equitable 

^ Intellkenoe it that frcultT which fonns • judgment on C^ r\r\rA{> 

things; ondour tha which jttdget of perwoi. Digitized by ^^UU^l^^ 
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to entertain it. Now fellow-feeling is the correct XvTTvw^y 
diBGriminating candour of the equitable man ; and d«AiMd- 
that is correct which is the candour of the truthful 
man. ]^ aU these habits reasonably tend to the 2. 
same point ; for we speak of candour, intelligence, Different 
prudence, and perception, referring to the same ^^[^ 
characters the possession of candour, of perception, tiie^Mme^ 
of prudence, and of intelligence ; for all these £icul- point, 
ties are of the extremes^ and of particulars. And 
it is in being i^t to decide on points on which the 
prudent man decides^ that intelligence, kind feel- 
ing; and candour, are displayed. ^ For equitable con- ^* 
siderations are common to all good men in their 
intercourse with others. But aU matters of moral 
conduct are particulars and extremes; for the 
prudent man ought to know them, and intelli- 
gence and candour are concerned with matters of 
moral conduct^ and these are extremes. 

Intuition is of the extremes on both sides f^ for ^* 
intuition, and not reason, takes cognizance of the 
first jninciples, and of the last results : that intu- 
ition which belongs to demonstration takes cogni- 
zance of the immutable and first principles ; that 
which belongs to practical subjects takes cognizance 

** Intuition (vovc), •> we haTe teen above, properlT signi- 
fies the bcnltj which takes oognixanoe of the first pnndples 
of science. Aristotle here, wbciher analogically or considering 
it a division of the same faculty, it is difficult to say, applies 
the term to that power which we possess of apprehending the 
principles of morals, of seeing what is right and wrong by an 
tntuitiTe process, without the intervention of any reasoning 
process. It is what Bishop Butler calls ** our sense of dis- 
cernment of actions as morally good or evil." In this two- 
fold use of the term vovc there is no real inconsistency, becMise 
it b evidently, as Mr. Brewer says, p. 247, note, '* the same 
faculty, whether employed upon the first principles of science 
or of morals." Every mors! agent acts upon a motive (oi 
Ivcica), whether good or bad. ^niis motive is, in other words, 
the principle upon which we set, and is the major premiss of 
the practical syllogism (9vXX^c9/ioc rwv xpairriiyY But 
the minor premiss of the practical syllogism bears relation to 
the mi^r, of a particular to a universal ; therefore as univer- 
sals are made up of particulars, it follows that the ^^W^oolp 
(dpx<^) of the modve or principle is the minor premiss, ^-^^^^-'g^^ 
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of the last result of oontin^t matters, and of the 
Two Idnds minor premiss; for these (%, e, minor premisses) are 
of intnitioQ. the origin of the motive ; for oniyersals are made 
Ala9ii<nc. np of particulars. Of these, therefore, it is neoes- 

saiy to have perception ; and perception is inta- 

5. ition. Therefore these habits hove been thought 
to be natural ; and although no man is naturailj 
wise (<ro0oc), he is thought to have candour, intelli- 
gence, and intuition, naturally. A sign of this is, 
that we think that these qualities naturally accom- 
pany certain ages; and that one particular age 
possesses perception and candour, as though nature 
were the cause of it.'f 

6. Therefore intuition is at <mce the beginning and 
the end ; for demonstrations have extremes both 

Attention for their origin and their subjects.ss So that we 
tomatho- ought to pay attention to the undemonstrated 
"^' sayings and opinions of persons who are experi- 

enced, older than we are, and prudent, no less than 
to their demonstrations ; for because they have ob- 
tained from their experience an acuteness of moral 
vision, they see correctly. What, therefore, is the 
nature of wisdom and of prudence, what the ob- 
jects of both, and the £act that each is the virtue 
of a different part of the soul, has been stated. 

' The meaning of this passage is as follows : It has been 
held that a disposition to form a candid judgment of men and 
thmgs, an abili^ to comprehend and grasp the suggestions cf 
other minds, independentlT of the power of reasoning out con- 
clusions for ourselves ; and, lastly, a moral sense of right and 
wrong, by which we have a perception of the principles of 
moral action, are natural gifts; as a sign or eridoice of 
this, it has been observed that these faculties are more espe- 
eially developed at particular periods of life, in the same 
way that physical properties are. But ffo^ia, i.e, scientific 
knowledge, which is based upon demonstration, and is in fact 
a demonstrative habit, must for this reason be the result of an 
active exercise of the perceptive and reasoning powers, and 
therefore cannot be natural, but must be acquired. 

n That is, demonstrations have for their origin and foun- 
dation first principles, of which intuition takes cognizance, and 
the object of demonstration is to arrive at conclusions which 
come under the province of intuition blcewiae. 
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CHAP. xn. 

On the utility ^f Wisdom and Prudence, 

Thb question might be asked, how are these habits 1. 
useful 1 for wisdom does not contemplate any of P^ o^- 
the means by which a man will become happy ; for {i^^^^ 
it relates to no production. Prudence, indeed, has of 6p6v^tc 
this property ; yet with a view to what is there and ^o^m. 
any need of it, if it is the knowledge of the things ^^"^ 
which are just, and honourable, and advantageous 
to man, and these are what the good man practisesi 
But we are not at all the more apt to practise them 2. 
because we know them, that is, if the virtues are 
habits ; just as we are not more apt to be healthy 
from the knowledge of wholesome things^ nor of 
things likely to cause a good habit of body (that 
is^ the things which are so called not because they 
cause the habit, but because they result from it) ;^ 
for we are not at all more apt to put in practice 
the arts of medicine or gymnastics, merely because 
we know them. 

But it may be said, if we must not call a man 8. 
prudent on these grounds, but only for becoming Second* 
virtuoits, it would not be at aU useftil to those who 
are already good ; again, it would not be useful to 
those who do not possess prudence; for it will make 
no difference to them whether they possess it them- 
selves, or obey others who possess it ; for it would 
be quite sufficient for us, just as in the case of 

^^ Thii sentence which I hare enclosed in m psrentbesis is 
intended to explain the sense in which Aristotle uses the terms 
vyuivd and ivtKTiKa. A passage in the Topics, I. xiii. 10, 
illustrates this :— 



vyuivbv Xiytrai 



r rb flip vyitiaQ irotfiriKSv. (1.) 
i rd Sk ... fvXoKTiKSp, (2.) 
l rb it ••• Ofi/iavnc^v. (3.) 



Now as the symptoms or evidences of health are the results of 
the healthy habit or condition, the sense in which the tennis^^ T 
used here is the third.-— See Chase's note, p. 225 ea uy vjOOQIL 
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health ; for when we wish to be well, we do not 
Third. begin to learn the art of medicine. But besides^ 
it would appear absurd, i^ though it is inferior 
to wisdom, it is, nevertheless, to be superior to 
it ; for that which produces, always rules and 
directs in each particular case. On these subjects, 
therefore, we must speak, for hitherto we have only 
raised questions about them. 

4. Eirst^ then, let us assert, that wisdom and pru- 
Answers to dence must be eligible for their own sakes, since 
^»e objec- ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ virtues, one of each part of the 

soul, even if neither of them produces any effect. 
Secondly, they do really produce an effect, although 
not in the same way as medicine produces healthy 
but as health is the efficient cause of healthiness, 
so is wisdom the efficient cause of happiness ; for 
being part of virtue in the most comprehensive sense 
of the term, it causes, by being possessed, and by 

5. energizing, a man to be happy. Again, its work 
will be accomplished by prudence and moral virtue ; 
for virtue makes the end and aim correct, and pru- 

The use- dence the means. But of the fourth part of the 
fulness of qqjj]^ ^y^^ ^ ^1^^ nutritive, there is no such virtue ; 
^povTi<nc. £^y ^j^^ performance or non-performance of moral 
action is not in any case in its power. 

To answer the objection, that we are not at all 
more likely to practise honour and justice on 
account of prudence, we must begin a little further 
^* back, mnlnng this our commencement. Just as we 
say that some who do just actions, are not yet 
just ; those, for instance, who do what is enjoined 
by the laws involuntarily, or ignorantly, or for 
some other cause, and not for its own sake, though 
nevertheless they do what they ought and what a 
good man ought to do ; in the same manner, it 
seems, that a man must do all these things, being 
at the same time of a certain disposition, in order 
to be good ; I mean, for instance, fix>m deliberate 
preference, and for the sake of the acts themselves. 
7. Virtue, therefore, makes the deliberate preference 
correct ; but it is not the part of virtue, but of 
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some other fiicalty, to direct aright those things 
which must be done with a yiew to that principle. 
But we must stop and speak on these subjects with 
more clearness. 

Now, there is a certain faculty which is called 8. 
cleverness ; ^ the nature of which is to be able to A«i>^ri,c. 
do, and to attain, those things which conduce to 
the aim proposed. I^ therefore, the aim be good, 
the cleverness is praiseworthy ; but if it be bad, it 
becomes craft :^ therefore we call prudent men clever, 
and not crafty. Now prudence is not the same 9. 
as this &culty, nor is it without this £sunilty. But It it not 
the habit is produced upon this eye, as it were, ><*5?t*<^ 
of the soul, not without virtue, as we have already ^p^^,^ 
stated, and as is manifest. For the syllogisms of although' 

^ Clererness (dccy^rifc) i*i Aooording to Aristotle, m natural j^ 
foculty, or aptness, whidi, in itself, is neither good nor bad ; 
it may be either used or abused, — if abused, it is craft (xav- 
ovpyia). It is capable of being euJtiTated and improred, 
and when perfected it becomes fp6vii9iQ, As deremess thus 
perfected by the addition of moral Tirtue becomes prudence, 
so natural virtue, with Aristotle, who believes that man is 
endowed, becomes perfect virtue by the addition of prudence. 
Not that Aristotle believed that man was capable of actually 



attaining such a height of perfection : he evidently believed 
that it was beyond human power. It is the theoretics! standard 
which he proposes to the Ethical student for him to aim at, 



and to approach as near as bis natural powers will permit him. 
Thus, Revelation, whilst it teaches us the corruption of human 
nature, bids us be perfect even as our Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. 

Aristotle's theory of the existence of natural virtue bears a 
dose resemblance to Bishop Butler's idea of the constitution 
of human nature as laid down in his first three sermons and 
the prefice to them : — ** Our nature is adapted to virtue as 
much as the nature of a watch is adapted to measure time- 
Nothing can possibly be more contrary to nature than vice. 
Poverty and disgrace, tortures and death, are not so contrary 
to it. Every man is naturally a law to himself, and may find 
within himself the rule of right, and obligations to follow it." 

^ The original word here translated craift is xavovpyia. As 
Stiv&niCt which signifies devemess, generally is, when directed 
to a good end, subject to the restrictions of sound and upright 
moral prindples ; so when these are removed, it degenerates 
into xavovpyia, which signifies equal ability, but in addition. ^_Tp, 
an unscrupulous readiness to do ererything whatever. ^TbiJ^Xl^ 
is implied in its etymology. 
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moral oonduot htave as their principle, i e. their major 
premiss : since such and such a thing is the end 
and the chief good, i e. anything. For let it be for 
the sake of argument^ anything ; but this is not 
visible except to the good man ; for depravity dis- 
torts the moral vision, and causes it to be deceived 
on the subject of moral principles. So that it is 
clearly impossible for a person who is not good to 
be prudent. 



CHAP. xin. 

Of Virtue proper. 



1* We must again investigate the subject of virtue. For 
^ ^^^ tn ''^^^^^ admits of relation of the same kind as that 
itn^Ttic which prudence bears to devemess ; that is^ the 
•o is natoral two kinds of virtue are not identically the same, but 
Tirtae to similar ; such is the relation which exists between 
▼irtoft natural virtue and virtue proper. For all men 
If'^'P^' think tlj[at each of the points of moral character 
exists in us in some manner naturally; for we possess 
justice, temperance, valour, and the other virtues, 
2. immecUately from our birth. But yet we are in 
search of something different, namely, to be pro- 
perly virtuous, and that these virtues should exist 
Difference in us in a different manner; for natural habits 
between exist in children and brutes, but without intellect 
"^'■^ they are evidently hurtful Yet so much as this is 
^1,^^ ^ evident to the senses, that as a strong body which 
proper. moves without sight meets with great £dis, firam 
the want of sight, so it is in the present instance : 
but if it gets &e addition of inteUect, it acts much 
better. Kow the case of the habit is similar, and 
under similar droumstances wiU be properly virtue. 
So that, as in the case of the fitculty which forms 
opinions^ there are two forms^ devemess and pru- 
dence; so in the moral there are likewise two, 
natural virtue and virtue proper; and of these, ^-^ ^ 

virtue proper is not produced without prudence. Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Therefore it has been nid that all the Tirtaes s. 
are prodenoee. And Sooratefl^ in one part was right 
in his inquiry, but in the other wrong. For in 
that he thought that all the Tirtues are prudences, 
he was wrong ; but in that he said that thej are 
not without prudence, he was right And this is 
a sign ; for now all men, when they define virtue^ 
add also that it is a habit, according to right reason, 
stating also to what things it has reference ; now 
that IB right reason which is according to prudence. 
All men, therefore, seem in some way to testify 4. 
that such a habit as is according to prudence, is 
virtue. But it is necessary to make a slight change ; Virtiie,iiot 
for virtue is not only the habit according to, but in ?"!? *«V 
co^jimction with, x^iA reason ; and pr^en4 is the ^Xit 
same as right reason on these subjects. Socrates, Lr' 6p9ov 
therefore, thought that the virtues were ^ reasons,** x&yov. 
i e. reasoning processes ; for he thought thein all Socrmt«s' 
sciences : but we think them joined with reason. ®pi'Mo«>' 

It is dear, therefbre, from what has been said, ft. 
that it is impossible to be properly virtuous with- P»radence 
out prudence, or prudent wiUiout moral virtue. Si!"?'** 
Moreover, the argument by which it might be aqmreble. 
urged that the virtues are separate from each This u true 
other, may in this way be refuted, for (they say) of Tirtue 
the same man is not in the highest degree naturaUy P'^P^'f' ^^^ 
adapted for all : so that he will have got one al- toralTirtue. 
ready, and another not yet Now this is possible in 
the case of the natural virtues ; but in the case of 
those from the possession of which a man is called 
absolutely good, it is impossible ; for with prudence, 
which is one^ tiiey will all exist together)^ It is 6. 

^ This Tiew of the pnicticd nature of fp6vii9tCt and of its 
bemg ioseparmble from mortl Tirtne, to that if • man possestefl 
perfect prudence, it develops itself in perfect obedience to the 
moral law ; and the perfection of the one implies the perfection 
of the other also, is analogous to the relation which existi be- 
tween faith and obedience in Christian ethics. A living faith 
necessarily brings forth good works, and by them a living faith 
is as evidently known as a tree is discerned by its fruits. He, 
therefore, who possesses true faith possesses all virtue ; and in 
proportion to the imperfection of obedience isjheunperfMtioi^ qq[^ 
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dear, too, even if prudence were not praddoal, there 
would be need of it, because it is the virtue of one 
part of the soul, and because the deliberate pre- 
ference cannot be correct without prudence, nor 
without virtue ; for the one causes us to choose the 
end, and the other to put in practice the means ; 
jet it has not power over wisdom, nor over the 
superior parts of the soul ; just as medicine is not 
better than health ; for it does not make use of it, 
but sees how it may be produced. It gives direc- 
tions, therefore, for its sake, but not to it. Besides, 
it would be the same kind of thing as if one should 
mj, that the political science has power over the 
gods, because it gives directions respecting all things 
m the state. 
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BOOK VII. 



CHAP. L 

Of a kind qf Heroic Virhte, and qf Continenee, and in like 
manner qf their eontrariee. 

After what has been abeadj said, we must make !• 

another beginning,* and state, that there are three ^^ 

forms of things to be avoided in morals — ^vice, in- ,^^§2^ :-— 

continence, bmtalitj. The contraries of two of vioe. in- 

these are self-evident : for we call one virtue, the cootiiieiice. 

other continence : but^ as an opposite to brutality, ^^^' 

it would be most suitable to name the virtue which opiates : 

is above human nature, a sort of heroic and divine 'virtoe. 

virtue, such as Homer has made Priam attribute to Continenott 

Hector, because of his exceeding goodness — Heroic 

Tirtue. 
><Nor did be i 



The aon of mortal man, bat of a god." ^ 

* It it not Teiy eaaj to tee at first the connection between 
the four remaining books and the preceding six. The follow- 
ing is the explanation given br Mnretns. In the commence- 
ment of the sixth book Aristotle has tanght that two conditions 
are requisite to the perfection of moral Tirtoe : firbt, that the 
moral sense {h vovq h wpaariKSg) should judge correctly; 
next, that the appetites and passions should be obedient to its 
decisions. But though the moral judgment should be correct, 
the will is generally in opposition to it. If in this conflict 
reason is Tictorions, and oompels the will, though reluctant, to 
obey, this moral state is continence ; if, on tl^ contranr, the 
will oreroomes the reasoii, the result is incontinence. It was 
essential to a practical treatise to treat of this imperfect or in- 
choate virtue, as well as to discuss the theory of moral perfec- 
tion. The case is somewhat analogous to that of phy<ical 
sdenoe, in which we first lay down theoretically the natural 
laws without reference to the existence of any im|Hfdiuients, 
and then modify our theory by calculating and allowing for ^ 

the effecu of perturbations and resistances. ^^^ ^ OOQIC 

^ II. xxiT. 258. ^ ^ O 
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2. So that i^ as is commonly said, men become gods 
because of excess of yirtae^ the habit^ which is op- 
posed to brutality, would evidentlj be something of 
that kind : for just as there is no vice or virtue in 
a brute, so also there is not in a god :^ but in the 
one case there is something more precious than 
Tirtue; and in the other something different in 
kind from vice. 

3. But since the existence of a godlike man is a 
rare thing (as the Lacedaemonians, when they admire 
any one exceedingly, are accustomed to say. He is 

BrataUty a godlike man), so the brutal character is rare 
rare, chiefly amongst men, and is mostly found amongst barba- 
bu'lM^ans. nans.^ But some cases arise from disease and bodily 
mutilations : and those who go beyond the rest of 
mankind in vice we call by this bad name. Of 
such a disposition as this we must make mention 
subsequently :^ of vice we have spoken before. 

4. We must, however, treat of incontinence, and 
The plan softness, and luxuiy, and of continence and patience : 
^^^^"" for we must neither form our conceptions of each of 

them as though they were the same habits with virtue 
and vice, nor as though they were belonging to a 
different genua. But, as in other cases, we must first 
state the phenomena ; and, after raising difficulties, 
then exhibit if we can aU the opinions that have 
been entertained on the subject of these ^Missions ; 
or if not all, the greatest number, and the most 
important ; for if the difficulties axe solved, and the 
most approved opinions left^ the subject wiU have 
been explained sufficiently. 
6. It is a common opinion, then, first, that con- 
^J^ tinence and patience belong to the number of things 
^"* good and praiseworthy ; but incontinence and eflfe- 

minacy to that of things bad and reprehensible. 
That the continent man is identical with him who 

* In the tenth book, c. Tiii., it will be seen that Aristotle 
proves that the godfl cannot poteess any Tirtaous eoergiiet. 
except that of oontemplAtion. 

^ See the deacription of the cannibalism of the inhabitants 
of Coptns and Tentyra, Jut. Sat. xv. 

« See the fifth and sixth chaptew of this book. ^.^.^.^^^^ ^^ CjOOglC 
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abides bj hii determination ; and the incontinent, 
with him who departs from hiis determination. That 
the incontinent man, knowing that things are bad, 
does them at the instigation of passion ; but the 
. continent man, knowing that the desires are bad, 
reftises to follow them in obedience to reason. That 
the temperate man is continent and patient : but 
some thmk that eyery one who is both continent 
and patient is temperate; others do not. Some 
call the intemperate man incontinent, and the 
incontinent intemperate, indiscriminatelj ; others 
assert that thej are different. As to the prudent 
man, sometimes it is said that it is impossible for 
him to be incontinent ; at other times, that some 
men both prudent and deyer are incontinent. 
Lastly, men are said to be incontinent of anger, 
and nonour, and gain. These are the statements 
generally made. 

CHAP. n. 

Ctrtam Qumtiom reipeeiing Ihi^eranee and Iniemperanee, 

A QUESTION might arise, how any one forming a I. 
right conception is incontinent. Some say, that if ^^ poi"^ 
he has a scientific knowledge, it is impossible : for con^***"^- 
it is strange, as Socrates thought,* if science exists 
in the man, that an^hing else should have the 
masteiy, and drag lum about like a slave. So- The oyU 
crates, indeed, resisted the argument altogether, as nion of 
if incontinence did not exist : for that no one form- Socmtei. 
ing a right conception acted contraiy to what is 

* Ariftotle (Magna Moral.) tayt» that in the opinion of 
Socratef no one would cfaooae eril, knowing that it was eril : 
bnt the incontinent man doea ao, being influenced by passion, 
therefore he thought there waa no auch thing aa incontinence. 
This doctrine of Socrates doubtleaa originated, firstly, from his 
belief that man'a natural biaa and inclination was towards 
Yirtue, and that therefore it waa abaurd to suppose he would 
pursue Tioe except iuToluntarily or ignorantly. Secondly, 
from his doctrine that the knowledge of the principles and/^rrTp^ 
l.-*w8 of morality was aa capable of certainty and accuracy ttM^*^^ 
those of mathematical sdenoe. 

n2 
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best, but onlj througli ignoranoe. Noir, this ac- 
count is at Tarianoe with the phenomena ; and we 
must inquire oonoeming this passion^ if it proceeds 
from ignorance, what manner of ignorance it is ; 
for that the incontinent man, liefore he is actually 
under the influence of passion, thinks that he ought 

2. not to yield, is evident. There are some who con- 
cede one point, but not the rest ; for that nothing 
is superior to science they allow : but that no one 
acts contraiy to what they think best they do not 
allow : and for this reason they say, that the incon- 
tinent man is overcome by pleasures^ not having 
science, but opinion. But stiUy if it is opinion, and 
not science, nor a strong conception, which opposes, 
but a weak one^ as in persons who are doubting; the 
not persisting in this in oppoation to strong de- 
sires is pardonable : but vice is not pardonable, nor 
anything else which is reprehensible. 

3. Perhaps, then, it may be said that it is pru- 
6th point dence which opposes, for this is the strongest. But 

this is absurd ; for then the same man mil at once 
be prudent and incontinent : but not a single indi- 
vidual would assert that it is the character of the 
prudent man willingly to do the most vicious things. 
Besides this, it has been shown before that the pru- 
dent man is a practical man ; for he has to do with 
the practical extremes, and possesses all the other 
virtues. 

4. Again, if the continent character consists in hav- 
4cli point, ing strong and bad desires, the temperate man will 

not be continent, nor the continent temperate ; for 
excess does not belong to the temperate man, nor 
the possession of bad desire& But, nevertheless, 
the continent man must have bad desires ; for if 
the desires are good, the habit, which forbids him 
to follow them, is bad : so that continence would 
not be in all cases good ; and if they are weak and 
not bad, there is notldng grand in overcoming 
them ; and if they are both bad and weak, there is 
nothing great in doing so. C^ J 

5. Again, if continence makes a man inclined tcPigitzed by VjOOg IC 
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adhere to eveary opinion, it is bad ; as^ for instance, 2iid point 
if it makes hun inclined to adhere to a fiUse one : 
and if incontinence makes him depart from eyeiy 
opinion, some species of incontinence "will be good ; 
as, for instance, the case of Neoptolemns in the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles ; for he is praiseworthy 
for not adhering to what Ulysses persuaded him 
to do, because he felt pain in telling a lie. Again, 6. 
the sophistical argument, called ^ \l^tv^6fi£yog,** causes 
a difficulty -J for because they wish to prove para- 
doxes, in order that they may appear dever when 
they succeed, the syUogism, which is framed, be- 
comes a difficulty : for the inteUect is as it were 
in bonds, inasmuch it does not wish to stop, because 
it is not satisfied with the conclusion ; but it can- 
not advance^ because it cannot solve the argument. 
And from one mode of reasoning it comes to pass 7. 
that foUy, together with incontinence, becomes vir- 
tue ; for it act^ contrary to its conceptions through 
incontinence ; but the conception which it found 
was, that good was evil, and that it ought not to 
be done : so that it wiU practise what is good, and 
not what is evil. 

Again, he who practises and pursues what is 8. 
pleasant from being persuaded that it is right, and On thi^ 
affcer deliberate choice, would appear to be better ^PPo«»t»«n 
than the man who does so not from deliberation, nente^^ 
but from incontinence ; for he is more easily cured, more cura. 
because he may be persuaded to change ; whereas ble than 

to the incontinent man the proverbial expression ^ tnco"- 

f -1 1 tinent. 

IS applicable, 

** When water chokei, what is one to drink after ?*' ' 

' This fallacy is denominated by Cicero *' Mentiens." The 
author of it is said to have been Eubolides, the Milesian. The 
following u the form of it: "When I lie, and say that I lie, 
do I lie or do I speak the trath ? Thus, e, g., Epimenides, the 
Cretan, said that all his conntrrmen were liars ; did he then 
speak the trath ? If yon say he did, it may be answered, that 
he told a lie, inasmach as he himself was a Cretan ; if you say 
be did not, it may be answered, that he spoke the truth, for T 
the same reason. uigi nzea uy 'vjOOv IC 

s This prorerb is applicable to the argument in the follow- ^ 
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For if he had been persuaded to do what he doei^ 
he might have been re^penaaded, and thus have 
desisted ; but now^althoi^^ persoadedy neverthelesB 
he acts oontrazy to that conTiotion. 
9. Again, if tiiere are inoontinenoe and continence 
7ih point. Qjj every object-matter, who is he who is simply 
called incontinent t for no one is goil^ of every 
species of incontinence ; but there are some whom 
we call incontinent simply. The difficalties, then, 
are somewhat of this nature; and of them we 
must remove some, and leave others ; for the solu- 
tion of the difficulty is the discovery of the trutL 



CHAP. IIL 



Now it ifpomble /or one who ka$ Knowledge to be 
Incontinent. 

1. FiBST, then, we must consider whether men are 

'^^^rtt incontinent^ having knowledge or not, and in what 

p^oi^ way having knowledge. Next, with what sort of 

proposed. Q^j^^ ^^ must say that the continent and incon- 
tinent have to do ; I mean, whether it is eveiy 
pleasure and pain, or some particular ones. Thirdly, 
whether the continent and patient are the same 

or different. And in like manner we must con- * 
aider all other subjects which are akin to this 
speculation. 

2. The beginning of the discussion is, whether the 
The object- continent and incontinent differ in tiie object, or 
matter and ^ ^|j^ manner : I mean, whether the incontinent 
^^^^t^^ man is incontinent merely from being employed in 

' this particular thing; or whether it is not that, 
but in the manner; or whether it is not that, 

3. but the result of both. Next, whether inconti- 

ing way. Water it the moat natoral remedy for dioking ; Imt 

if water itielf choket , what further remedy can be applied. So 

reason is the best remedy for Tice ; bnt the incontinent man 

acts in deftanoe of reason, — he has the remedy, but it does not (~^ r\r\rs\o 

profit him, what more then can be done ? Digitized by VjOO^IV^ 
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DfiiLoe and oontmenoe are on every object-matter 
or not : for he that is called simply incontinent^ is 
not so in cTeiything, bat in the same things with 
which the intemperate is concerned : nor is he so 
from having r^erence to these things absolutelY 
(for then it would be the same as intemperance), 
but from having reference to them in a particular 
manner : for the intemperate is led on by deliberate 
choice, thinking that he ought always to pursue 
present pleasure : the incontinent does not think 
so, but nevertbeless pursues it. 

Now as t.0 the question whether it be a true 4. 
opinion, and not science, in opposition to which ^^ " *i!S!L 
men are incontinent, makes no difference as to ^^^ 
the argument : for some who hold opinions, do man nets 
not feel any doubt, but think that they know for irapa 
certain. If then those, who hold opinions, he. ^^Iop dXfi- 
cause their convictions ai« weak, will act contrary li'i^I^^" 
to their conception, more than those who have 
knowledge, then knowledge will in nowise differ 
from opinion : for some are convinced of what they 
think, no less than others are of what they know : 
Heraclitus is an instance of this.** But since we 5. 
speak of knowing in two ways (for he that pos- How the 
sesses, but does not use his knowledge, as well as incontinent 
he that uses it, is said to have knowledge), there J^*^"' 
will be a difference between the having it, but not ^iJJ3ri^iif. 
using it, so as to see wliat we ought not to do, and First way. 
the having it and u»ng it. 

Again, since there are two kinds of propositions, 6. 
universal and pai'ticular, there is nothing to hinder Se<?ond 
one who possesses both from acting contraiy to ^*7- 
knowledge, using indeed the universal, but not the 
particular ; for particulars are the subjects of moral 
action. Tlicre are also two different applications of 7. 
the universal— one to the person and one to the 

^ Hemclitnt, althonghbe said that all his condosiont rested 
on opinion, not on knowl«H)ge, still defended them as perti- 
nacion^ly, and bcPeved their truth as firnilr as other pbiloso- j 
phers, who asFerted that theirs were fo^ndt^^Pl^iJm^'^'&g^ryJ^lQ 
Oiphtmivt. O 
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thing ;' as, for instanoe, a person knows that dry 
food is good for every man^ and that Ms is a man 
or that sach and sach a tldng is diy ; but as to 
whether this is such and sudh a thmg, either he 
does not possess the knowledge or does not use it. 
In these two cases the difierenoe will beinconoeiTably 
great, so much so, that in onecase knowledge involves 
no absurdity, but in the other a very great one. 

8. Again, it is possible to possess knowledge in a 
Third way. different manner from those above mentioned; for 

we see the habit differing in the possessing but not 
using knowledge, so that in a manner he has it and 
has it not ; 8u<£ as the person who is asleep, or mad, 
or drunk. Now, those who are under the influence 
of passion are affected in the same way ; for anger, 
and sensual desires, and so forth, evidently alter 
the bodily state, and in some they even cause 
madness. It is evident, therefore, that we must 
say, that the incontinent are in a similar condition 

9. to these. But the &ct of their uttering sentiments 
which must have proceeded from knowledge is no 
proof to the contrary, for those who are imder the 
influence of these passions recite demonstrations and 
verses of Empedocles;i and those who have learnt 

' The great difficalty which commenUtors haTe found in 
explaining this confessedly obscure passage appears to me to 
arise from this ; they hare not observed that the expressions 
rd Ka96\ov If* iavrov, and r^ KaQ6\ov iwi tov irpayfuirocy 
do not descrioe two different kinds of uniTersals, but the uni- 
▼ersalas related to two different kinds of particulars ; «. g,, to 
the major premiss, " All dry meats are good for man/ may 
be attached two different kinds of minors ; either, ** This is a 
man," or " Such and such a thing is dry." The relation of 
the nu^ to the minor in the first case is r6 caOoXov if' 
iavrov^ and it would appear absurd to conceive that anj one 
could go wrong. In the second case the relation is rb ra^oXov 
Iwi TOV wpdyfiarost and here there is no absurdity. We 
cannot help knowing that Mt# U a maa,— we may not know 
that mch mtd weh a thing U dty. 

At rational beings, we all act on a syllogistic prooeM. It is 
generally found that even in the case of lunatics the reasoning 
is correct, though the premisses are false, — the premisses being 
influenced by the delusions under which they labour. /^-^ t 

i How often do we find that the giving utterance to good^igmzed by vjOOQIC 
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for the first time string sentences together^ bat do 
not jet understand them, for they must grow with 
their growth, and this requires time ; so that we 
must suppose the incontinent utter these sentiment<« 
in the same manner in which actors do. 

Again, one might consider the cause physically'^ lO. 
in the following manner: — ^There ia one opinion Foorth way. 
upon universals, and another upon those particulars 
which are unmediately under the dominion of sensa- 
tion ; and when one opinion is formed out of the 
two, the soul must necessarily assert the conclusion, 
and if it is a practical matter^ must immediately act 
upon it : for instance, if it is right to taste every- 
thing sweet, and this is sweet, as being an individual 
belonging to this class, then he who has the power 
and is not prevented, when he puts these two to- 
gether, must necessarily act. When, therefore, one 11. 
universal opinion exists in us, which forbids us to 
taste ; and another that everything sweet is pleasant^ 
and this particular thing is sweet; and the last 
universal energizes, and desire happens to be pre- 
sent ; the first universal tells us to avoid this par- 
ticular thing, but desire leads us to pursue it ; for 
it is able to act as a motive to each of the parts of 
man*s nature. So that it comes to pass that he in 12. 
a manner acts incontinently from reason and from ^liy brutes 
opinion : not that the latter ia opposed to the **JJ°2'. ^ 
former naturally, but accidentally ; K>r it is the de- continent, 
sire, and not the opinion, which is opposed to right 
reason. So that for this reason brutes are not in- 
moral lentimentt if quite ooniittent with hypocrisy ; and that 
the use of a particular system of religions phraseology is no 
sure i nd i ca t i o n of a tmly Christian temper and character. In 
such cases as these the characters of Charles Surface and 
Mawworm famish ns with a valuable moral lesson. 

^ The subject is here said to be treated physically, becanae 
the argument is founded upon the nature of the soul, its parts, 
functions, &e. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
««physiologicaUy." 

' The word in the original (irocvricd) is here translated 
" practical matter," because it is used as opposed to ^tmptf- 
TtKa ; just as in English we oppose the words practical '■^/^z-^Tr^ 

|]l0l)|.jgt|0l^, uigiiizea uy v_jOOVIV^ 
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oontment^ beoaose they have no tmiTersal oomoep- 
tions, but only an instinct of paxtioulan and 
memory. 

13. But as to how the ignorance is put an end to, 
How the in- and the incontinent man again becomes possessed 
contineiit ^£ knowledge, the account to be given is the same 
knowl^e! ^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^'^^^^ drunk or asleep, and is not pecu- 
liar to this passion ; and this account we must hear 
from physiologists. But since the last fie. the 
particular] proposition is an opinion formed by the 
perceptive fisumlties, and influences the actions^ he, 
who is under the influence of passion, either does 
not possess this, or possesses it not as though he had 
knowledge, but merely as though he repeated, like 
a drunken man, the verses of Empedodea And 
this is the case, because the last proposition is not 
universal, and does not appear to be of a scientiflc 
character in the same way that the universal does. 

14. And that which Socrates sought seems to result : 
Socrates' for the passion does not arise when that, which 
opinioD. appears properly to be knowledge, is present ; nor 

is tins dragged about by the passion; but it is, 
when that opinion is present wluch is the result of 
sensation. On the question, therefore, of acting 
incontinently with knowledge, or without^ and how 
is it possible to do so with knowledge, let what has 
been said be considered sufficient. 



CHAP. IV. 



With what tort qf mbjeeti he who u mbtoluiefy imeontineiU 
hwi to do. 

1. We must next consider, whether any one is abso- 
7tfa point lutely incontinent, or whether all are so in particular 
cases ; and if the former is the case, with reference 
to what sort of things he is so. Now that the 
continent and patient, the incontinent and efiemi- 
nate, are so with respect to pleasures and painsL GoOqIc 

igi ize y g 
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is evident. Bat since some of those things whioh 2. 
prodaoe pleasure are necessary, and others, though Plennires 
chosen for their own sakea^ yet admit ^ of excess^ tf T^ 
those which are corporeal are necessary : I mean j^^J^g^— 
those which relate to the gratification of the appetite, 
and such corporeal pleasures as we have stated to be 
the object of intemperance and temperance ; others Unneoet- 
are not necessary, but chosen for their own sakes ; sary. 
I mean, for instance, victory, honour, wealth, and 
such like good and pleasant things. Now those, 3, 
who are in excess in these, contrary to the right Inconti- 
reason which is in them, we do not call simply incon- nence in 
tinent, but we add, incontinent of money, of gain, of *^^^^ 
honour, or anger, but not simply incontinent ; as if f^^^ ^^. 
they were di£ferent, and called so only from ana- logy. 
logy ; just as to the generic term man we add the 
diiference, "who was victor at the Olympic games;" 
for in this case the common description differs a little 
from that which peculiarly belongs to him.°^ And 
this is a sign : incontinence is blamed, not only as 
an error, but also as a sort of vice, either abso- 
lutely, or in some particular case : but of the other 
characters no one is so blamed. But of those who 4. 
indulge in carnal pleasures, with respect to which Character 
we cidl a man temperate and intemperate, he, who ^^'Jf "*" 
pursues the excesses of things pleasant, and avoids f^irXu^), 
the excesses of things painful, as hunger and thirst, 
heat and cold, and aJl things which have to do with 
touch and taste, not from deliberately preferring, 
but contrary to his deliberate preference and judg- 
ment, is called incontinent simply, without the addi- 
tion, that he is so in this particular thing; anger, 
for example. 

A sign of it is this : men are called effeminate 5. 
in these, but in none of the others : and for this "^^ incon. 
reason we class together the incontinent and intem- f*^* *^ 



■■ As we distinguUli an Olympic Tictor from other men hj xog^ther 
the addition of thb differential property to the common term ^•^ 
man ; so we distinguish simple from particular iDContinence 
bj adding to the word ** incontinent " the difference ** of T 

lOger," SU!* uigiiizea uy -v-j v^'v^'pi Iv^ 
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perate, and also the continent and temperate, but ' 
not any of the others, because the former are in a 
manner conversant with the same pleasures and 
pain& They are indeed concerned with the same, 
but not in the same manner; for the temperate 
and intemperate deliberately prefer them, the others 
do not. 

6. Therefore we should call him who pursues ex- 
IWflferencc cesses and avoids moderate pains, not from desire, 
tbom!^ or, if at all, a slight desire, more intemperate than 

he who does so from strong desire ; ^ for what 
would the former have done, if he had been influ- 
enced in addition by youthful desire, and excessive 

7. pain at the want of things necessary ? But since 
some desires and pleasures belong to the class of 
those which are honourable and good (for of things 
pleasant, some are eligible by nature, some the con- 
trary, and others indi^erent, as, for instance, accord- 
ing to our former division, the pleasures connected 
with money, and gain, and victory, and honour), 
in all such pleasures, and in those which are indif- 
ferent^ we are not blamed for feeling, or desiring; 
or loving them, but for doing this somehow in 

8- excess. Therefore all who are overcome by, or 
to^^Sm^ pursue, what is by nature honourable and good, 
natanllT contrary to reason, are blamed; as for example, 
good is those who are very anxious, and more so than they 
blamed. ought to be, for honour, or for their children and 

parents (for these are goods, and those, who are 

anxious about them, are praised) ; but, nevertheless^ 

there may be excess even in the case of these, if 

any one, like Niobe, were to fight against the gods, 

or were to act like Satyrus sumamed Philopater, with 

respect to his duty to his father; for he was thought 

to be excessively foolish. 
9, There is therefore no depravity in those cases 
It it not for the reason given, that each belongs to the class 
actually of things which are by nature chosen for their own 
/ioxBtipia. 

■ Tbe yielding to alight temptations shows greater depravity 

than the giving way to strong ones. A similar maxim is laic ^-^ ^ 

down in the Rhet. I. xiv., with respect to acts of injustice. Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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sakes; but still the excesses are bad asd to be 
avoided. So also there is no inoontmence ; for in- 
continenoe is not only to be ayoided, but it belongs 
also to the class of things blameable. But from the 
mmilarity of the aifection, we use the term iucon- 
tinence, with the addition of the idea of relation : 
just as we call a man a bad phyEddan and a bad 
actor, whom we would not absolutely call bad. As, 
therefore, in these instances we would not call them 
so absolutely, because each is not really a vice, but 
we call them so from analogy ; so in the other case Object, 
it is clear that we must suppose that only to be in- mitter of 
continence and continence, which has the same con^V'®"** 
object-matter with temperance and intemperance, tinence 
In the case of anger, we use the term analogically ; the same as 
and therefore we call a man incontinent, addnig ^ of that of tem- 

^^8^^r }^^ as we add " of honour," or " of gain." P«rancc 

^ aod intmi- 
peranoe. 

CHAP. V. 

Ctf Brutality i and thefoiim of it. 

But since some things are pleasant by nature (and 1. 
of these, some are absolutely so, others relatively Di^wJon 
to different kinds of o-Tiimftlg and men), others are *' 
pleasant not from nature, but some owing to bodily 
injuries, others from custom, and others frx>m na- 
tural depravity, in each of these we may obser\-c 
corresponding habits.*** I mean by brutal habits, 2. 
for instance, the case of that woman,® who, they say, Examples 

of<^i|/9coriyc. 

I 

^v9H ov fvau 



arXwc »ar<l yivfi Sid trtiptHMnic ^«* fGti iid ftoxBtiQi'ic 

^vauQ, 

• See Hot. de Arte Poet ▼. 340. r^ 1 

•* Neu prmnsK Lamiae Timni pueruoi extrahat aire " o 
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ripped up women with child, and devoured the 
duldreu ; or the practices, in which it Ib said that 
some sayages about Pontus delight, such as raw 
meat^ or human flesh, or in giving their children 
to eaioh other for a feast ; or what is said of Fhalaris. 

3. These are brutal habits. Others originate in some 
people from disease and madness; such was the 
case of him who sacrificed and ate his mother, and 
of him who ate his fellow-slave's liver. Others 
arise from disease and custom; as the plucking of 
hair and biting of nails, and froiher the eating coals 
and earth ; to which may be added unnatural pas- 
sion; for these things originate sometimes from 
nature, sometimes from custom ; as in the case of 
those who have been corrupted from childhood. 

4. Those in whom nature is the cause, no one would 
When nji- q^xL incontinent; as no one would find feult with 
tore u the ^Q^^gu foj. jji^g peculiarities of their sex ; and the 



case is the same with those who are through habit 
diseased. Now to have any of these habits is out of 

5. the limits of vice, as also is brutality. But when 
one has them, to conquer them or to be con- 
quered by them is not absolutely [continence or] 
incontinence, but only that which is called so from 
resemblance ; in the same manner as we must say 
of him who is affected in this way with respect to 
anger, that he is incontinent of anger, not simply 
incontinent : for as to every instance of excessive 
folly, and cowardice, and intemperance, and rage, 
some of them are brutal, and some proceed from 

Diseaie. disease ; for he, whose natural constitution is such, 
as to fear everything, even if a mouse squeaks, is 
cowardly with a brutish cowardice ; as he who was 

6. afraid of a cat was cowardly from disease.? And of 
fools, those who are irrational by nature, and live 
only by sensual instincts, are brutish, like some 
tribes of distant barbarians ; but others are so from 
disease ; for instance, epilepsy, or insanity. 

7. But it is possible only to have some of these 

9 <« Some that are mad, if they heboid a cat." 

Sbak.Merch. ofTen. 
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oocaaionally, and not to be OTeroome by them ; I 
mean, for instance, if Fhalaiis bad restrained him- 
self when be felt a desire to eat a cbild, or for 
unnatural pleasures. It is possible also not only to 
baye, but to be overcome by them. As, therefore, S* 
in the case of depravity, that which is human, is 
amply called depravity : and the other kind is called 
so with the addition that it is brutish or caused 
by disease, but not simply so : in the same manner 
it is dear that incontinence is sometimes brutiBh, 
and sometimes caused by disease ; but that is only 
called 80 simply, which is allied to human intem- 
perance. Therefore that incontinence and conti- 9. 
nence are only concerned with the same things as Metmpbo- 
intemperanoe and temperance, and that in ^^^^^'^ Jh^JjJJ^f'. 
things there is another species of incontinence, called continence.* 
80 metaphorically and not absolutely, is plain. 



CHAP. VI.q 



Thai Incomtinenet qf Anger U Ua$ ditgraerfnl ikon Ineon- 
Hnenet qf Dnkrt, 

Ijet us now consider the fact, that incontinence of |* 
anger is less disgraceful than incontinence of desire, n^^^f 
For anger seems to listen somewhat to reason, desire worse 
but to listen imperfectly ; as hasty servants^ who than in- 
before they have heard the whole message, run continence 
away, and then misunderstand the order ; and dogs, ^'^^• 
before they have considered whether it is a friend, 
if they only hear a noise, bark : thus anger, from a 
natural warmth and quickness, having listened, but 
not imderstood the order, rushes to vengeance. For 2* 
reason or imagination has declared, that the slight 
is an insult ; and anger, as if it had drawn the in- 
ference that it ought to quarrel with such a person, 
is therefore immediately exasperated. But desire, 
if reason or sense should only say that the thing is 



< Compare with this chapter, Arist. Rhet. II. ii. ; and Bishop^ ^^^T p. 



Rntler't Sermon upon Resentment. 
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S. pleaaant, rashes to the enjoyment of it. So that 

anger in some sense follows reason, bat desire does 

not ; it is therefiwe more di^pntoefiil ; for he that 

is incontinent of anger, is, so to speak, overcome hy 

reason ; bat the otner is overcome by desire, and 

not by reason. 

4. Again, it is more pardonable to follow natural 

Mtano"^'* appetites, for it is more pardonable to follow such 

^ desires as are common to aU, and so £ur forth as 

they are common. But anger and asperity are more 

&• natoal than exoesdve and unnecessary desires. It 

is like the case of the man who defended himself 

for beating his fiither, becaose, said he, my father 

beat his &ther, and he again beat his ; and he, 

also (pointing to his child) wiU beat me, when he 

becomes a man ; for it runs in our £tmily. And he 

that was dragged by his son, bid him stop at the 

door, for that he himself had dragged his &ther so 

^* flEir. Again, those who are more insidious, are 

f:*f* *"" more unjust Now the pasaonate man is not in- 

sidious^ nor is anger, but is open ; whereas desire is 

so, as ^y say of Venus, 

" Cyprian goddeit, weaver of deceit/' 
And Homer says of the Cestus, 

** Allarement cheats the aensei of the wise."' 
So that if this incontinence is moi'e imjust, it is 
also more di^pntoeful than incontinence in anger, 
and is absolute incontinence, and in some sense vice. 
^* Again, no one commits a rape under a feeling of 
?J^ °^^ pain; but every one, who acts from anger, acts 
wanton under a feeling of pain ; whereas ho tliat commits 
insolence, a rape, does it with pleasure. If, then, those thin<ys 
are more unjust with which it is most just to be 
angry, then incontinence in desire is more unjust ; 
8. for there is no wanton insolence in anger. Conse- 
quently, it is plain, that incontinence of desire is 
more disgracefal than that of anger, and that con- 
tinence and incontinence ai^ conversant with bodily 
desires and pleasures. But we must understand 



Horn. n. »▼. 214 ; Pope's transl. line 243—252. Digitized by GoOQIc 
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the difEmnt fbmifl of these ; for, aa has been said at 
the begiimiii^ some aie human and nfttural, both in 
kind and in S^gree ; others are bmtal ; and others 
arise from bodilj injuries and disease ; but tem- 
peranoe and intemperance are onlj conversant with 
the first of these. For this reason we never call 
beasts temperate or intemperate^ except meti^ho- 
ricalljy or if any kind of animals dimur in some 
respect entirely finom another kind in wantonness 
and mischief imd voracity ; for they have no deli- 
berate choice, nor reason ; but are out of their 
nature^ like human beings who are out of their 
mind. 

But brutality is a less evil than vice, though more s. 
formidable; for the best principle has not been Bnitility, 
destroyed, as in the human being, but it has never J^JJ? 
existed. It is just the same, therefore, as to com- 
pare the inanimate with the animate^ in order to 
see which is worse ; for the viciouauees of that which 
is without principle is always the less nuschievous ; 
but intellect is the principle. It is therefore almost 
the same as to compare injustice with an unjust 
man; for it is possible that either may be the 
worse ; for avidous man can do ten thousand times 
as much harm as a beast 



CHAP. VH 

On tA§ diferenct between Qmiinemee mnd Potienet^ mid 
kehoeen InemUmenee mnd BfemhMey, 

With respect to the pleasures and pains^ the 1. 
desires and aversions which arise from touch and '^'^ ^* 
taste ^with which intemperance and temperance }^l^^' 
have uready been defined as being conversant), it 
is possible to be affected in such a manner, as to 
give way to those which the generality overcome ; 
and it is possible to overcome those to which the 
generality give way. Whoever, then, is so affected ^ 
as regards pleasure, is either incontine^tzDruvCciDti^OQlC 
o ^ 



1 
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nent; and as regards pain, either effisminate or \ 
patient. Bat the habits of the generalit]r are be- ' 
tween the two, althoogh they incline rather to 
2* the worse. Now since some pleasures are necessazy, 
Intempe- ^}^q others are not so, or only np to a certain 
point, whilst their excesses and defects are not 
necessary ; the same holds good with desires and 
pains ; he who pursaes those pleasures which are in 
excess, or pursues them to excess, or from delibe- 
rate preference, and for their own sakes^ and not 
for the sake of any further result, is intemperate ; 
for this man must necessarily be disinclined to re- 
pentance, so that he is incurable ; for the impeni- 
tent is incurable. He that is in the defect, is the 
opposite ; he that is in the mean, is temperate, 
llie case is similar with him who shuns bodily 
pains, not from being overcome, but from delibe- 
rate preference. 

3. Of those who act without deUberate preference, 
one is led by pleasure ; another by the motive of 
avoiding the pain which arises from desire ; so that 
they ditfer from each other. But every one would 
think a man worse, if he did anything disgraceful 
when he felt no desire, or only a slight one, than if 
he felt very strong desires ; and if he struck 
another without being angry, than if he had been 
angry ; for what would he have done, had he been 
under the influence of passion ) Therefore, the in- 

4. temperate is worse than the incontinent. Of those 
Worse than then that have been mentioned, one is rather a 
iiiconti- species of effeminacy, the other is incontinent. The 
Dcnce. continent is opposed to the incontinent, and the 

patient to the effeminate ; for patience consists in 

resisting, continence in having the mastery; but 

to resist and to have the mastery differ in the same 

Continence ^^7 ^ ^^ being defeated differs from gaining a 

better than victory. Therefore, also, continence is more eligi- 

patience. ble than patience. 

5. He who &ils in resisting those things against 
EfTeminacy. ^Juch the generality strive and prevail, is effemi- 
nate and self-indulgent (for self-indulgence is a spe- . . OoOqIc 
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aoM of effeminaoj); he who dragsP his robe after 
him, that he may not be aimoyed with the pain of 
carrying it ; and who, imitating an invalid, does not 
think himself a wretched creature, although he 
reeembles one who is. The case is the same with 6. 
continence and incontinence ; for it is not to be 
wondered at, if a man is overoome by violent and 
exceesive pleasores or pains ; but it is pardonable, 
if he struggles against them Hike the Philoctetes 
of Theodectes^ when he had oeen bitten by the 
viper, or the Cercyon of Garcinus in the ^ope ; 
and like those, who, though they endeavour to 
stifle their laughter, burst out, as happened to 
Xenophantus) ; but it is astonishing, if any one is 
overcome by and cannot resist those wluch the 
generality are able to resist, and this not because of 
tiieir natural constitution, or disease, as for exfbn- 
pie, efieminacy is hereditaiy in the S<^rthian kings ;4 
and as the female sex differs from the male. 

He, too, who is excesdvely fond of sport, is 7. 
thought intemperate ; but in reality he is effemi- 
nate ; for sport is a relaxation, if it is a cessation 
from toil; and he who is too greatly given to 
sporty is of the number of those who are in the 
excess iu tliis respect. Of incontiuence, one species g. 
is precipitancy, another is weakness ; for the weak, Divition cf 

9 To allow tbe robe to drag along the grovmd waa amongst 
the Oredu a sign of indolence and effeminacj. Amongit the 
Ariatici, tnina wera worn | hence Homer tajs, II. ▼!. 442 
(Pope's traniL66S)^- 

"And TVoj's proud dames, whose garments sweep the grovnd." 
On the contrarf, the expression weU-girded (dv^p tvC^tvoo) 
was STnonymons with an actire man. " To gird the loins '' 
is a phrase fimiliar to ererj one. 

4 Tbeodeetes was an orator and tragic poet, a pnpil of Iso- 
erates, and a friend of Aristotle. To him Aristotle addressed 
Ids Rhetoric There were two Carcini» one an Athenian, the 
other an Agricentine. It is uncertain to which this tragedy 
should be iStiibnted. Cardmis is mentioned with praise, both 
in the Rhetoric and Poetic. Of Xenophantus nothing certain 
is known. The mention here made of the Scjthian kings 
refers to a passage in Herodotus (Book I. c. cr.}, where he t 

rJcs of the minishment inflicted on that nation for spoilioi^p/LC 
temple of Venus in Ascalon* ^ 

02 
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> into when they haye ddHbenited, do not alnde hy their 

'^!r!ttar dc^^enninationsy owing to ptasion ; bat the predpi- 

'^'^' tate, from not having deliberated at aU, aro led by 

paadon. For some (just as people, who have 

tickled themaelTes beforehand, do not feel the 

tickling of others), being aware of it previooslj, 

and having foreseen it^ and roused themselTee and 

their reason beforehand, are not overcome hj the 

9. passion, whether it be pleasant or painfbL ibid it 

is the qcdck and cholerio who are most inclined 

to the precipitate incontinence ; for the former fix>m 

haste, and the latter from intensity of feeling, do 

not wait for reason, becaose they are apt to be led 

by their fiaicy. 



CHAP. VUL 



Tke diference beiweem Ineonimemce tmd hdemperanee. 

1. The intemperate, as has been said, is not inclined 
Whyincon- to repent ; for he abides by his deliberate prefe- 
J|°^J^^ rence ; but the incontinent, in every case^ is inclined 
to repent Therefore the &et is not as we stated 
in the question which we raised above : but the 
former is incurable, and the latter curable ; for de- 
pravity resembles dropsy and consumption amongst 
diseases, and incontinence resembles epilepey ; for 
the former is a permanent, the latter not a perma- 
nent vice. The genus of incontinenoe is altogether 
different from that of vice ; for vice is unperoeived 
by the vicious ; but incontinenoe is not' 

' Intemperenoe if perfect Tioe, incontinenoe, imperfeoL In 
the intemperate, therefore, the moral principle if destroyed, 
the Toioe of oonidenoe lilaiced, the light which ii within Un 
is become darkness. He does not eren hd that he is wronf ; 
he is like a man suffering from a chronic disease, whidi is so 
much the more dangerous and incurable becanse it is painless. 
Pkin has ceased, mortificatioa, so to speak, has begun. The 
incontinent man, on the other hand, feeb the pangs of remorse, 
hears the disapproving Toiceof conscience, experiences 



ness, the " sorrow which worlceth repentance ;" his 
acute, and may be cured. 
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Of the characters themaelYefly the precipitate arc 2. 
better than those who have reason, but do not abide 
by it ; for these last are overcome hj a weaker 
passioD, and are not without premeditatioDy as the 
others are : for the incontinent resembles those 
who are intoxicated qoicklj, and with a little wine, 
and with less than the majority. Consequently 
that incontinence is not vice, is evident : bat per- Inconti- 
haps it is so to a certain extent: for the one**^^"*^- 
is contrary, the other according to deliberate pre- ^^^ ^ 
ference. Not bat that they are similar in their 
acts : as Demodocas said of the Milesians ; ''the 
Milesians are not fools, but they act like fools :** 
and so the incontinent are not unjust^ but they act 
onjostly. But since the one is such, as to follow inoonti- 
those bodily pleasures, which are in excess, and nence is 
contrary to right reason, not from being persuaded <»raWc. 
to do so ; but the other is persuaded to it^ because 
his character is such, as inclines him to pursue them ; 
therefore, the former is easily persuaded to change, 
but the latter is not. For as to virtue and de- 4, 
pravity, one destroys, and the other preserves the 
principle : but in moral action the motive is the 
principle, just as the hypotheses are in mathematics. 
Neither in mathematics does reason teach the pnn- 
dples, nor in morals, but virtue, either natuxtd or 
acquired by habit^ teaches to think rightly respect- 
ing the principle. Such a character, therefore, is 
temperate, and the contrary character is intem- 
perate. 

But there is a character, who from passion is pre- 5. 
cipitate contrary to right reason, which passion so 
&r masters, as to prevent him from acting accord- 
ing to right reason ; but it does not master him so 
far, as to make him one who would be persuaded that 
he ought to follow such pleasures without restraint. 
This is the incontinent man; better than the in- 
temperate, and not vicious absolutely ; for the best 
tlnng, i, e, the principle, is preserved. But there is 
another character opposite to this ; he tlmt ^bj^^^^lc 
by his opinions^ and is not precipitate, at least, not ^ 
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through paadon. It is evident^ then, from the above 
conaiderationfl^ that one habit is good, the other 
bad. 



CHAP. IX 



The DUTirmet between the ConHment md ihoee who abide by 
their Opiniim, 

1. Is he, then, oontinent^ who abides hj snj reason and 
Difference any deliberate preference whatever, or he who abides 
between by the right one 1 and is he incontinent who does 
^d^cS!^ not abide by any deliberate preference, and any 
ni^, ' reason whatever, or he who abides by fidse reason 

and wrong deliberate preference ) on which points 
we raised a question before ; or is he that abides or 
does not abide by any whatever accidentally so, 
but absolutely he who abides or does not abide by 
true reason and right deliberate preference ? For 
if any one chooses or pursues one thing for the sake 
of another, he pursues and chooses the latter for its 
own sake, but the former accidentally. By the 
expression " for its own sake " we mean ^ abso- 
lutely." So that it is possible that the one adheres 
to, and the other departs from, any opinion what- 
ever ; but absolutely the true one. 

2. But there are some who are apt to abide by their 
'InxifpO' opinion who are commonly called obstinate ; as, for 
yvw^vcc example, those who are difficult to be persuaded, 
and dvo' ^^^ ^\^q m^ ,iq^ easily persuaded to change : these 
'''^^' bear some resemblance to the continent^ in the same 

way that the prodigal resembles the liberal, and the 
radhi the brave ; but they are different in many re- 
spects. For the one ^that is, the continent) is not 
led by passion and desire to change ; for the conti- 
nent man will be easily persuaded under certain 
circumstances ; but the o^er not even by reason ; 
since many feel desires, and are led by pleasures. 
The obstinate include the self-willed, and the un- /^ t 

educated, and the clownish j the self-willed are obJ^igitized by vjOOglC 
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stinate from pleasure and pain ; for thej delight S. 

in gaining a victory, if they are not persuaded to T**"® ^- 

change their opinion ; and they feel pain if their ^^^ 

deoisionSy lilce public enactments, are not ratified. ^^' 

So that they resemble the incontinent more than 

the continent. 

There are some who do not abide by their 4. 
opinions^ but not from incontinence ; for instance, 
Neoptolemns in the Fhiloctetes of Sophocles ; it 
was on aoooont of pleasure that he did not abide 
by it ; still it was an hononrable pleasure ; for to 
speak truth was honourable to hun, and ha had 
been persuaded by Ulysses to speak fiilsely : for 
not every one that does anything from pleasure is 
intemperate, or vicioufl^ or incontinent, but he who 
does it for the sake of disgraceful pleasure. 

Since there is such a character as takes less 5. 
delight than he ou^t in bodily pleasures^ and ^^f"^ ^^ 
does not abide by reason, he who is in the mean ^%eft»t 
between that and the incontinent is the conti- nameiets. 
nent : for the incontinent, in consequence of some 
excess, does not abide by reason ; and the other, 
in consequence of some defect ; but the continent 
abides by it, and does not change from either cause. 
Now if continence is good, both the opposite habits 
must be bad, as they appear to be : but because the 
one is seen in fewcases and rarely, in the same manner 
as temperance is thought to be the only opposite to 
intemperance^ so is continence to incontinence. But ti. 
smce many expressions are used from resemblance, ^« matuai 
this is the reason for the expression ** the continence {J^?°|?^ 
of the temperate man : " for the continent man is one *^' 

who would do nothing contrary to reason for the 
sake of bodily pleasures, and so is the temperate ; 
but the former possesses, the latter does not possess, 
bad desires : and the latter is not one to be pleased 
contrary to reason, but the former is one to feel 
pleasure, though not to be led by it. The case is 
the same with the incontinent and intemperate ; 
they are different, but both pursue bodily P^^toqIp 
sures : the one thinking that he ought, the other o 
not thinking so. 
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CHAP. X. 

Thai UUnof potHblefor ike mme Mm to he af ouee 
PrudeiU end Lteonihuent. 

1. It is impoflsibla for the same man to be at once 
^^7^ pradent and inoontment : for it has been shown 
1^^^* that a prudent man is at the same time good in 
proj^t, moral character. Again, a man is not pmdent 

from merelj knowings bat from being also dii^KMed 

2. to act ; but the incontinent is not disposed to act 
There is nothing to hinder the clever man from 
being incontinent : and therefore some men now 
and then are thought to be prudent, and yet incon- 
tinent, because devemess differs from prudence in 
the manner which has been mentioned in the eariier 
part of this treatise (Book YL c. xiL), and resembles 
it with respect to the definition, but difiers with 
respect to deliberaie preference. 

d. The incontinent thmfore is not like one who has 
knowledge and uses it^ but like one asleep or drunk ; 
and he acts wiUinglj ; for he in a manner knows 
both what he does and his motive for doing it ; but 
Difference he is not wicked ; for his deliberate preference is 
between in- good ; so that he is half-wicked, and not unjust, for 
oontinenoe g^ j^ j^^^ insidious. For one of them is not disposed 
^'^^' to abide bj his deliberations ; and the choleric is 
not disposed to deliberate at alL Therefore, the in- 
continent man resembles a state which passes all 
the enactments which it ought^ and has good laws, 
but uses none of them, according to ^e jest of 
Anaxandiides,* 

<' The state willed it, which earetfa nought for laws :" 

but the wicked man resembles a city which uses 
4. laws^ but uses bad ones. Incontinence and conti- 

• Anazandrides was a eomie poet, of Rhodes, who was 
stsired to death by the Athenians, lor writing a poem against /--^ t 

them.—See Athensus, IX. c xn. Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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nenoe are oonveraant vith the vxoeas oTer the habit 
of the gsnenJdtv ; for the one is more firm and 
the other lefls, tnan the generality are able to be. 
Bat the incontinence of the choleric is more curable The incon. 
than that of thoee who have deUberated, bat do ^^J^ 
not abide by their deliberations ; and that of thoee J[„|j^? 
who are incontinent from custom, than those who i0iofMv, 
are so by nature ; for it is easier to change custom more cart- 
than nature. For the reason why it is difficult to ble. 
change custom ib, because it resembles nature, as 
Evenus says^^ 

** Practioe, my friend, laete km;, and therefore Is 
A leoond netore, in the end, to man." 

What^ then, continence is, and what incontinenoe, ^ 
and patience, and efieminacy, and what relation these 
habits bear to one another, has been sufficiently 
explained." 

t E?ennt was an degiao poet of Fteoa. 

* The fov eondndbg chapters of this book, as printed In 
the Greek,, are oonridered spurious, it bein|^ most Improhable 
that Aristotle would hare treated of the snbjeet of pleasure 
here in an imperfect manner, and again follj In the tenth 
book. The opinion of Casanbon is that these chapters were 
Improperlj transfoncd to this place from the Endemian Ethics. 
Tbej sre therefore omitted. 
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BOOK VIIL 



CHAP. I. 



I* It wovld follow next afier this to treat of friend- 
^rMend- ^P' ^'^^ it is a kind of virtue, or joined with 
ship ii ' virtue. Besides, it is most necessary for life : for 
treated of. without friends no one would choose to live, even 
The f«U- if he had all other goods.* For to the rich, and to 

* Friendship, tlthongh, strictly speaking, it is not a Tirtne, 
is, nerertheless, closely connecteid with virtne. The amiable 
feelings and affections of our natnre, which are the fonndation 
of frindship, if cdttrated and rightly directed, lead to the dis- 
diaige of our moral and social duties. It is also almost indis- 
pensable to the highest notions which we can form of hnman 
happiness. On these accounts the subject is appropriately 
introduced in a treatise on Ethics. Bat friendship acquires 
additional importance from the place which it occupied in 
the Greek political system. As, owing to the public duties 
(Kiirovpyiai) whidi deroWed upon the richer citizens, 
magniiicenoe (jityaXowpiirna) was nearly allied to patriotism ; 
as, again, to make provision for the moral education of the 
people was considered one of the highest duties of a states- 
man, so friendships, under which term were included all the 
principles of association and bonds of union between indifi- 
duals, iuTolved great public interests. '* The Greeks," says 
Mr. Brewer, ** had been accustomed to look upon the friend- 
ships of indhriduals, and the iraipiXat which existed in 
different forms among them, as the organs, not only of great 
political changes and rerolutions in the state, but as influ- 
encing the minds and morals of the people to an almost in- 
conoenrable extent. The same influence which the press eierts 
amongst us, did these political and indlTidaal unions exert 
amongst them." Manv occastons will of coutm occur of 
comparing with this book the Lselius of Cicero. 

^ Nam quia est, pro deCUn atque hominum fidem I qui Telit, 
ut Deque diligat quenquam, nee ipse ab ullo diligatur, drcum- 
fluere omnibus copiis, stquein omnium rerum abundantia 



vifere ?— Cic LmL xw. 52. 
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those who possees offioe and authority, there seems to iUoicbhip 
be an espeoial need of Mends; forwhat use is there to Tirtne. 
in saoh good fortune, if the power of conferring 2* 
benefits is taken awaj^ which is exerted principally 
and in the most praiseworthy manner towards 
friends t or how oonld it be kept safe and preserved 
without Mends t for the gre^tter it is, the more in- 
secore is it. And in poverty and in all other mis- 8. 
fortones men think that friends are the only refdge.^ 
It is also necessary to the yotmg; in order to keep 
them from error, and to the old, as a comfort to 
them, and to sapply that which is deficient in their 
actions on account of weakness; and to those in the 
yigonr of life to farther their noble deeds^ as the 
poet says, 

" When two come together," Stc 

Horn. IL z. 224.' 

For they are more able to conceive and to execute. 
It seems also naturally to exist in the producer 4. 
towards the produced f and not only in men, but T*»*t it is 
also in birda^ and in most animals, and in those of °*^'^'^* 
the same race,' towards one another, and most of 
all in human beings : whence we praise the philan- 
thropic. One may see, also, in travelling, how in- 
timate and firien<Uy every man is with his fellow- 



Friendahip also seems to hold states together, and 5. 

* Adrenas ret ferre difficile eseet, sine eo, qui fllas miiiii 
etiam, qoam ta ferret. Nam et lecandaa res tplenrndiores 
fadt amidtia, et adversas partieni oommtmicansque lenorea. 
— LbI. tL 22. 

* The whole paMage is that translated hj Pope : — 
** By mntoal confidence, and mntoal aid, 

Great deeds are done, and great discoveries made ; 
The wise new prudence from the wise acquire, 
And one braTO hero frns another's fire." 

Pope, Horn. IL x. 265. 

* Filiola tna te ddectari Isetor, et prohari tibi, f V9ici}y esse 
r^ wp^ rd rUva, — Cie. ad Att. Til. 2, 4. 

' Quod si hoe apparet in bestiis, primum ut se ipsse diligent, 
deinde nt requirant atqne appetant, ad quae se appUoent ijus- 
dem generis animant^ea. — Lid. zzi. 81. See also l!hMCtfC\cs\c> 

1^^ 31^ uigiiizea uy ^^jOVJVIV^ 
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Friflodtbip legidatora appear to pay more attoitioii to H than \ 



of impor. to^jnstioe ; for imaniTnity of opinion aeema to be '| 
^^^^1^ something resembling friendship; and thej are ' 
tapenedet ^'^ desuons of this, and baniui &ction as being 
jusdoe. the greatest enemy. And when men are friends^ 

there is no need of justice :> but when they are / 

6. jnsty they still need friendship. And of all just 
things that which is the most so is thought to belong 

ItisKoX^y. to friendship. It is not only neoeesaiy, bat also 
honourable ; for we praise those who are fond of 
friends ; and the having many friends seems to be 
one kind of things honourable. 

7. Bat there are not a few qaestions raised concern- 
ing it ; for some lay it down as being a kind of 
resemblance, and that those who resemble one 
another are friends; whence they say, ^ like to 
like,"** " Jackdaw to jackdaw," and so on : others^ 
on the contrary, say that all such are like potters 
to one another. And on these points they cany 
their investigation hi^er and more physiologicaJly. 
Earipides says, 

" The earth parch'd up with drought doth lore the rain : 
The lowering heaTeo* when filled with moisture lore 
To M to earth." > 

Heraditus^ also thought that opposition is advan- 
tageous, and that the most beautifrd harmony arises 
from things dif&rent^ and that everything is pro- 

f Tliit if tme upon the tame principle which if the foun- 
dation of the Chriatian maxim, ** Lore ia the fnlfilling of the 
Uw." 
^ See Horn. Od« xrii. 218 :— 
" The good old proferb does thia pair ftiUU, 
One rogue ia uiher to another atill. 
Heaven with a aeeret principle endued 
Mankind, to aeek their own aimilitude."— Pope. 
The prorerb KtpofU^ lapafuX Koriu, ia from Hedod, 
Worfca and Dayt, 25. It ia equiTalent to our own prorerb— 
** Two of a trade can ne?er agree."— See also Aim. Rhet. 
Book II. e. It. 

I The whole paaiage may be found in Athensua'a Deipnoa. 
XIII. 

^ Heradituf of Epheiua held that all thmga were produced /^ T 

" ex motu oontrario rerum contrarianm." Digitized by vjOOQIC 
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dnoedby.ftrife. Oihen^andespeoiallyEmpedode^is. 
held ocmtrazy opinioni^ finr they held — that like is 
fond of like. 

NoWylet the phyablogioal (jaeeticms be pMaedover^ 
for they do not belong to our present consideration. 
Bat as for all the qoeetions which have to do with 
man, and refer to las moral character and hia pas- 
aionSy. these let na consider ; ae^ for instance^ whe- 
ther friendship ezisto betweoi all, or whethw it is 
impossible for the wicked to be Mends : and, whe- Whetfaer 
ther there is only one species of friendship, or more ; friendship 
for those who think tiiere is only one, because it ^^ ^""j^ 
admits of degrees^ trust to an insufficient proof : ^^m. 
for things difGering in species admit of degrees; Whether it 
but we have spoken of this before.* *>* 



kinds than 
cne. 



CHAP. n. 

Wkai ih9 Oijeci qfLove ii. 



Pkbhaps we might arrive at clear ideas abottt these 1. 
matters if it were known what the object of love is : ^i^nrd are, 
for it is thought to be not eveiything which is loved, ^l^^^^'* 
but only that which is an object of love ; and this Ly''^^*'*** 
is the good, the pleasant, or the useful lliat would 
be thought to be useful, by means of which some 
good or some pleasure is produced : so that the good 
and pleasant would be objects of love, considered 
as ends. Do men, then, love the good, or that which 
is good to themselTee t for these sometimes are at 
variance. The case is the same with the pleasant 
Each IB thou^t to love that which is good to him- 

* Compare what Cioero says of Empedodet, in the Lelina, 
c. Til. :•» '* Agrigentiniim qaidem doctom qncdam carminibns 
Graecis Taticinatam fenmt, qoK in remm naturA tocoqne 
Diiindo oonatareni, qiueque moTerentnr, ea oontrahere amid* 
tianif diiaipare oonoordiain." 

* The sohoUast lays that the paaMge in which thii tahieet . 
waa"^ before spoken of most hare been loft,,,hark, prphid)l]C ,-/lp 
nkn to Eth.^k II. c viiL .^.tTeeforvwy^^ l^ 
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ielf; and abttdaiefy the good is an olijeet of lore, 
but lelstiTety to mch, indzridiialy thatirliidi is to 
to each. 
2. Now, each lorei not tbaiwldeh lain nalitj' good 
^2^ tohimael^lnitthatidiiohappeanao; Imtthia^ 
#j*J5ii!S^» make no di&ience ; for the olneet of love will be 
kMrJ that which appears to be good. Bat since there 
We hsf«Bo are three motives on acoount of which men love, the 
W««**{P term friendship cannot be nsed to e x pre s s a fimd- 
*2^™^' ness ioft things inanimate: for there is noretom 
^^^^^offondnesi^ nor any wishing of good to them.* For 
it is perhaps ridiooloiis to fnsh good to wine ; bntif 
a man does so^ he wishes for its preservation, in order 
$. that he himself may have it. Bat we saj that 
men shoold wish good to a friend linr his sake ; and 
those who wish good to him thus, we call well-dis- 
posedy unless ^bare is also the same fooling enter- 
tained by the other pariy ; for good-will mntually 
folt is friendship; or must we add the condition, 
that this mutual good-will must not be unknown 
4. to both parties t For many foel good-will towards 
those whom they have never seen, but who they 
suppose are good ot usefol to them; and this same 
fooling may be reciprocated. These, then, do in- 
deed appear well-diqpoeed towards one another; 
but how can one call them friends^ when neither 
Defloitioii. knows how the other is disposed to him t lliey 
ought, therefore, to have good-will towards each 
other, and wish each other what is good, not with- 
uot each other^s knowledge, and for one of the mo- 
tiyes mentioned. 



CHAP. in. 

Oh thM diftnmi kind$ <if FHemd$kip. 

1* But these motives differ in species from one ano- 
of^Maad^ ther; therefore the affections do so likewise, and the 
■Up. " Comptre Rhet. II. if. 
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finendflhips ; oonaeqiieiitly there are tlunee qpeoies of 
finendflhip^ equal in number to the objects of love^ 
nnoe in each there is a return of aflfection, and both 
parties are aware of it. But those who love one 
another wish idiat is good to one another, according 
to the motive on account of which they love. Now^ 2. 
those who love one another for the sake of the use- 
ful, do not love each other diamterestedly, but only 
so £ur £>rth as there results some good to themselves 
from one another. The case is the same with those 
who love for the sake of pleasure^ for they do not 
love the witty from their being of such a character, 
but because tiiey are pleasant to them ; and, there- 
fore^ those who love for the sake of the usefrd love 
for the sake of what is good to themselves, and 
those who love for the sake of pleasure love for the 
sake of what is pleasant to themselves, and not so 
£ur forth as the person loved existe^ but so £ur forth 
as he is useful or pleasant. 

These friendshipe^ therefore, are accidental ; for 3. 
the person loved is not loved for being who he i% but ^Jl^^' 
for providing something either good or pleasant; con- I^&JJ^ 
sequently such friendships are easQy dissolved, if the ^SS^iUirb 
parties do not continue in similar drcumstanoes ; for ^^^, «re 
if they are no longer pleasant or useful, they cease easily <iii- 
to love. Now the useful is not pennanent^ but be- ^J^J^' 
comes di£Eerent at different times ; therefore, when dental, 
that is done away for the sake of which tiiey be- 
came friends^ the friendship also is dissolved; which 
clearly shows that the friendship was for those mo- 
tives. Such friendship is thought mostly to be formed 4. | 
between old men;^ for men at such an age do not ^^ fonner 
pursue the pleasant^ but the useful ; and it is found ^J^|^^ 
amongst those in Ihe prime of life and in youth tween the 
who pursue the useful old. 

But such persons do not generally even associate 
with one another, for sometimes they are not plea- 
sant ; consequently they do not need such intimacy, 

* 8m oq eharaeten of the young and the old Arift RheC 
lih. ILocziLiiiL s tlM Hor.de Art. Poet, and Ter.Adelpb .T^ 

^^ jlj^ uigiiizea uy v^_j v^vypc Lv^ 
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milen thejaie mefid to etaeh. other; forthejaie 
plwmnt 80 £ur as th^ entertem faopet of good. 
Amongrt fioendahnNior tlik kind k laakad that of 
^hoqntdxtjr. Thefiiendahipoftha joongisthoa^/ ,t 
ThBlrtter to be fbr the sake of pkaaore ; finr thej Hre acooid-' / 
betiirMtheingto pasaioiiy sad iiKiBtfyl^^ j 

^*"** to themsetyes and present ; hot as they grow older, | 
their idea of iHiatii pleasant also becooMdi£S9reiit; ) 
thevefino thej waaMj beeome friends and qoidd j j 
eease to be so ; &r their friendflhip changes together 
withwhat is pleasant; and of such pleasore as this 



C the change is n^nd. Yovng men abo are gi^en to i 
sexual k^; fbr the principal part of semal love is ' 
from pasBon and iar the sske of pleasore; there- 
fore they love and qoicklj cease to love, changing 
often in the same day; biit they wish to pass their 
time t<>getherand to associate^ for thus they attain 
what they soiu^ in their frieiKlship. 

7. The friendwip of the good and of those who ; 
^ ^^S^ ^'^ ^^^ ^ Tirtoe ia pofoct; for these wish good 1 
g^ to one another in the same way, ao for forth as 
^^ they are good ; but they are good of themselves; 

and those who wish good to their friends for the 
friendf^sake are friends in the hi^^iest degree;, for 
they have this feeling linr the sake of the friends 
themselves, and not accidentally; their friendship, i 
therefore, continiies as long as they are good ; aai | 
indodet the virtue Ib a permanent things And eadi is good ah- 
^tf^^f^ solutely and also relatively to his friend, for the 
•odnd^. good are both ahsolntety good and also relatively to 
one another; for to each their own acticms and 
those which are like their own are pleasant^ but the 
actions of the good are either the same or similar. 

8. Sndi friendship as this i% as we might expect, 
Is perma. permanent, for it contains in it all the requisites for 
ant. ftiends ; for every friendship is for the sake of good 

or tdeamire^ either absolutely or to the person loving 
and remits from a certain rescumblsnce. In this 



9 Tirtat, ▼irtos iaqam, et eoodliftt imiriHn et eonMrrat ; 
ia ea€tt cniiii ooofcaieiitia iwaai, Id ea itibiMtn, Id ea ooii» i*^ r^r\rs\c> 

■lantia.— Cio. IM. iXfiL Digitized by VjUU^IV^ 
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fiiendshipy all that has been mentioned exists in 
the parties themselYeSy for in this there is a simi- 
larity, and all the otber requisites^ and that which 
is abeolixtely good is also absolutely pleasant ; but 
these are the principal objects of love, and therefore 
the feeling fiiendshipy and friendship itself exists^ 
and is best^ in these more than in any others. 

It is to be expected that such would be raie^ 9. 
for there are few such characters as these. More- B;n^ re- 
over, it requires time and long acquaintance^ for, tt^xm time, 
according to the proverb, it is impossible for men to 
know one another before they have eaten a stated 
quantity of salt together,^ nor can they admit each 
other to intimaoy nor become friends before each 
appears to the other worthy of his friendship^ and 
his confidence. Those who hastily perform offices of 10. 
friendship to one another are wiUing to be friends^ 
but are not really so unless they are also worthy 
of friendship, and are aware of this ; for a wish for 
friendship is formed quickly, but not friendship. 
This species of friendship, therefore, both with respect 
to time and eyerythinff else, is pnerfect^ and in all 
respects the same and like good offices are inter- 
changed ; and this is precisely what ought to be the 
case between friends. 



CHAP. IV. 



Tk^ ike Good «r« Frimdi mb^olutely, bui mO Men 
tffpt<fat/tf//y. 

Friendship for the sake of the pleasant bears a i. 

resemblance to this, for the good are pleasant to 

one another ; so also that which is for the sake of 

the usefrd, for the good are usefrd to one another. 

Betweoi these persons friendships are most perma- 2. 

nent when there is the same return from both to Eq^^litT 

\ per* 



^ Venimaiie Ulud cit qiiod didtnr nmltot modiot mUi Banenoe. 
•inml edendot eite, nt amicite niurat ezpli^laiiic^-^-Cilirv^^L^ 
L«Lxix. O 

F 
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bothy for instance, of pleasure. And not only so, 

but a retom from the same caose, for instance, in 

the case of two persons of easy pleasantry ; and not 

as in the case of the lover and the person beloTed, 

for these do not feel pleasure in the same things, bat 

Frieadafaip the one in seeing the beloved object^ and the other 

betweeo in receiving attention frt>m the lover; bat when the 

loYcn not bloom of youth ceases, sometimes the friendship 

P*""*"*"^ ceases also, for the sight of the beloved object is 

no longer pleasant to the one, and the other does 

not receive attention; many, however^ continae 

friends if frt>m long acquaintance they love the cha- 

racter, being themselves of the same character. 

S. Those who in love affiurs do not interchange 

the pleasant but the us^ul are both friends in a less 

degree, and less permanently; but those who are 

friends for the mke of the useful dissolve their 

friendship when that ends; for they were not friends 

to one another but to the usefrd. 

4. Consequently, for the sake of pleasure and the 
Between useful, it is possible for the bad to be friends with 
mT^be^*" one another, and the good with the bad, and one 
friradthips ^^^ ^ neither good nor bad with either ; but for 
Sid rb xph' the sake of one another, evidently only the good can 
eifiov and be friends, for the bad feel no pleasure in the per- 
^*^, ^^ sons themselves, unless so &r as there is some ad- 
''^*'' 5. ^^i^tage. The friendship of the good is alone safe 
Friendship from calimmy, for it is not easy to believe any one 
of the good respecting one who has been proved by ourselves 
mlone safe during a long space of time ; and between such per- 
lomn^* sons there is confidence and a certainty that one's 

friend would never have done wrong,' and every- 

5. thing eke which is expected in real friendship. In 
the other kinds of friendships there is nothing to 
hinder such things frt>m occurring ; consequently, 
since men call those friends who are so for the sake 
of the useful, just as states do (for alliances seem 
to be formed between states fi>r the sake of advan- 

' Nnnqoim Sdpionem, ne minima qnidem re offendi, qnod 
qvddem tenierim ; nihil andifi ck eo ipee, qnod noUem.— Cic. /^-^ i 

L«}.zXTiL uigiiized by VjOOQ IC 
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e), and also ihoae wlio Ioyo one another for the 
a of pleaaorey as ohildien do, perhaps we also 
oa^t to say that aaoh men are friend^ bat that 
thero are many kinds of fiiendship ; first and prin- 
dpallj, that of the good so &r forth as thej are 
good, and the others fiK>m their resemblance ; for 
so fiur fcNrth as there is something good or simi- 
larity of character, so &r they are friends ; fi>r the 
pleasant is a kind of good to those who love the 
pleasant. 

These two latter kinds do not combine well, nor 7. 
do the same people become friends for the sake of 
the nsefol and ^le pleasant ; for two things which 
are accidental do not easily combine. Fnendship, 
therefore, being divided into these kinds, the biui 
will be friends for the sake of the pleasant and the 
nsefbl, being similar in that respect ; but the good 
will be friends for the friend^ sake, for they will be 
so, so frur forth as they are good ; the latter, there- 
fore, are friends absolutely, the former accidentally, 
and from their resemblance to the latter. 



CHAP. V. 



CerUtim other distimetivt Marin which belong to the 
FHendehip qfthe Oood, 

As in the case of the virtues some are called good 1. 
according to the habit, others according to the Difference 
eneigyof it,*sois it also in the case of fiiendshipe ; ^^•^^ 
for some take pleasure in each other, and mutually ^^^^ ^^ 
confer benefits by living together; but others being (Hendsbip. 
asleep or locally separated, do not act, but are in a 
state so as to act in a firiendly manner ; for difierence 
of place does not absolutely dissolve firiendship, but 
only the exercise of it. But if the absence is long^ it 2. 

• Pritsfch oomiMret IC<C (habit) with the Oennan dat Ver- ^Tp. 
hdton, and Mpytui (enern) with die Verwirklichnnf, Wirk^^^^ 

p2 
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seams to produce a oesBation of ficiendahip; and 
henoe it has been said, 

" Want of intarooane hti di«oh«d many friendahipt." 
Bat tbe aged and the moroBe do not i^pear seated 
for friendiddp, for the feeling of pleasore i9 weak 
in them, and no one can pass his time with that 
which is painM or not pleasant, for natore i9 eq>e- 
ciallj shown in ayoiding what is painful and deor- 

3. ing what is pleasant. Bat those who approve of one ; 
WHhoot another, without living together, seem rather weU ' 
it ^^ma ^^^^ *^""^ friends, for nothing is so characteristic 
iwcui, ^ friendship as the living together ; for the needy 

desire assistance, and the hi^py wish to pass their 
time together, since it least of idl becomes them to 
be solitary. But it is impossible for men to asso- 
ciate together if they are not pleasant, and if they 
do not take pleasure in the same things; which seems , 
to be the case with the friendship of companions.^ 

4. The friendship of the good, then, is friendship in 
the highest degree, as has becoi said frequently ; for 
that which is absolutely good or pleasant is thou^t 
to be an object of love and el4;ible, and to each 
individual that which is so to hun ; but the good 
man is an object of love and eligible to the good, 

Difference for both these reasons. Fondness* is like a pas- 
hetween sion, and friendship like a habit ; for fondness is 
^iXiiinc and felt no less towards inanimate things, but we re- 
^ '^' turn friendship with deliberate choice, and deliberate 
choice proceeds from habit. We also wish good to 
those whom we love for their sakea^ not from pas- 
sion but from habit ; and when we love a friend, 
we love that idiich is good to ourselves; for the 
good man, when he becomes a friend, becomes agood 
to him whose friend he is. Each, therefore, loves 
that which is good to himself, and makes an equal 
return both in wish and in kind, for equality is said 

< Bt hatpvc^ fiXta Ariatotle meana that intimacj whidi 
eziats iMtwaeii thoae who have grown np together, and heen 
aoeostomed to eadi other'a aodety from boyhood. 
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prorerbiAllj to be firiendahip.^ These oonditionfly 

therefore, exist mostly in the friendahip of the 
good. 



CHAP. VL 

Ceriaim other diHinetivt wtarki wkiek belong to FHendiMp, 

In the morose and the aged firiendahip less freqnentlj 1« 
arises, inasmnoh as they are more ill-tempered, and ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
take less pleasure in society ; for good-temper and ^^^fn^. 
sociality seem to belong to Mendship, and to pro- thipi. 
dnce it in the greatest degree. Therefore yonng 
men become friends quickly, but old men do not ; 
for they neyer become friends of those in whom 
they do not take pleasure ; nor in like manner do 
the morose. But such men as these have good-will 2. 
towards one another ; for they wish what la good, 
and supply each other's wants ; but they are not 
friends at all, because they do not pass their time 
together, nor take pleasure in each other; and 
these conditionii are thought especially to belong to 
friendship. 

To be friends with many, is impossible in per- 3. 
feet friendship ; just as it is to be in Ioyo with many Tky frienJ- 
at once ; for We appears to be an excess ; and such '^^^ V^^ 
a feeling is natundly entertained towards one ob- J^^fblT' 
ject And that many at once should greatly please 
the same person i9 not easy, and peniaps it is not 
easy to find many persons at once who are good. 
They must also become acquainted with one another, 
and be on intimate terms, which la Tery difficult. 
For the sake of the nseful and the pleasant, it is 
possible to please many ; for many are of that cha- 
racter, and the services required are performed in a 
short time. Of these, that which is for the sake of 4. 
the pleasant is most like friendship^ when the same Friendship 
^ 8«e Maton'i Pw. Lost. tiU. 333 :- ofthcyomig 

" Among onequds what society -- zedby GoOQIc 
Can sort, what bannony, or true deligfat r^ O 
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pood offices are done by both, and they take pleasoie 

in one another, or in the same things ; of which 

description are the fiiendships of the young ; for 

Of tndes. there is more liberality in them. That which is for 

men. the sake of the nsefbl, is the friendship of tradesmen. 

5. The happy do not want nsefol but pleasant firiends. 
Of the for they wish to have some persons to live with ; 
^PPT* and they bear anything painful for a short time 

only; nor could any one bear it constantly, not even 
good itself if it were painful to him ; hence they 
seek for pleasant Mends. Perhaps also they ought ^ j 
to seek such as are good, and good also to them- 
selyes : for thus they will haye all that friends 
ought to have. 

6. Those who are in authority seem to make use 
Ofmenin of difierent kinds of friends ; for some are useful to 
P^^''* them, and others pleasant ; but the same men are 

not generally both ; for they do not seek for friends 
who are pleasant and good as well, nor such as 
are useful for honourable purposes : but they wish 
for men of wit^ when they deare the pleasant, and 
they wish for clever men to execute their com- 
mands : and these qualities are not generally 
tmited in the same person. But we have said 
that the good man is at once pleasant and useful ; 
but such a character does not become the friend d 
a superior, unless the latter is surpassed by the 
former in virtue ; otherwise the person who is infe- 
rior in power, does not make a proportionate return ; 
but such men are not usually found. 

7. All the friendships^ therefore, which have been 
mentioned consist in equality : for the same things 
result from both parties^ and they wish the same 
things to each other; or else they exchange one thii^^ 
for another, such as pleasure fat profit. But that 
these friendships are less strong and less permanent 
has been mentioned > they seem also from their simi- 
larity and dissimilarity to the same thing to be, and 
yet not to be, friendships; for from their resem- 
blance to that which is formed for virtue's sake, they 

appear friendships ; since one contains the pleasBni^ ^^^ ^^ GoOqIc 
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and the otiber the iisefu], and boih of these exist in 
the former alsa But from the former being free 
from comphunts, and lasting^ whereas these rapidly 
change, and differ in many other respects, th^ 
appear not to be friendships, from their want of 
resemblance to true friendship. 



CHAP. vn. 

Betpeetmg Friendthip between Pertotu who are Unequal. 

There is another species of friendship, where one 1. 
of the parties is superior ; as that of a father for f ^^^ '^f ^* 
his son, and generally an older for a younger per- ^^^P^X^*'* 
son, and a husband for his wife, and a goyemor for 
the goTemed. But these differ from one another ; 
for ^e case is not the same between parents and 
children, as between governors and the governed ; 
nor is the feeling of a flEtther for his son the same 
as that of a son for his father, nor of a husband for 
his wife, as of a wife for her husband ; for the per- 
fection and office of each of these is different ; there- 
fore the motives of their friendship are different. 
Consequently their affections and their friendships 
themselves are different ; hence the same offices are 
not performed by each to the other, nor ought they 
to be required. But when children pay to their 2. 
parents what is due to those who begat them, and 
parents to their children what is due to them, the 
friendship in such cases i9 lasting and sincere. But 
in all friendships^ where one party is superior, the 
affection also ought to be proportionate; as, for 
example, that the better person should be loved in 
a mater degree than he loves, so also the more use- There will 
ful person, and in like manner in every other case. ^ equality 
For when the affection is proportional, then there ]J^L^- 
is in a manner an equality ; which seems to be the pn>por- 
property of friendship. tkmaL 

The equal does not seem to be the same in justice 3* ,*^^ 
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as in firiendahip; for equalit^in proportion to merit 
holds the first place in jnstioey and equality as to 
quantity the second ; but in Mendship, that which 
relates to quantity is first, and that which relates' 
to merit is second. This is eyident, if there is a 
great distance between the parties in Tirtue, or 
vice or wealth, or anything else : for they are then ^ 
no longer fiiendSy and they do not eyen expect it. 

4. This is most evident in the case of the gods ; for 
they are most superior in all goods : it is also evident < 
in tiie case of kings ; for they who are very infe- , 
rior do not presume to be firiends with them ; nor ' 
do the wortiiless presume to be so with theHbest or 
wisest men. In the case of such persons as these, 
there can be no exact definition how &r they may 
befriends; for though we may take away much fixmi 

one party, still the friendship continues ; but when 
one is very &r removed fiK>m the other, as from a 

5. god, it continues no longer. Hence also a question 
Whether arises whether friends "vmh their friends the greatest 
"S? A^^ g<><xH ^O"^ instance, that they should become gods : 
^yj^^^^^ for then they would no longer be their friends ; and 

therefore they would not be goods to them : for 
friends vsfb goods. I^ therefore, it has been rightiy 
said, that a friend wishes his friend good for that 
friend's sake, he ought to continue, relatively to 
that friend, the same as he was befi>ra He-will, 
therefore, wish him to have the greatest goods which 
he can have being a man : tiiough perhaps not 
eveiy good ; for e^ wishes goods for himself more 
than to any one else.^ 

* Great differenoe of opinkm ezliti tmongit oommeiititon 
at to the waj in which tlua paatage ought to be tnnalated ; 
tiie foUowinf paraphraie will eiphdn that tranilation which 
appcan to me the only one oonsiatent with die amunent, 
and at die same time grammatical. If a friend wiued hia 
friend to become a god, he would be wiihing him to be lo &r 
removed at that he woold ceaae to be a friend. Coineqnentlj, 
at friends are goods, in wishing such change of dreomstanoes 
as would depriTO him of his fncndship, he is really wishing to 
deprive his friend of a good. Now, if a friead wishes good to 
his friend for that friend's sake, of coarse he will not wish thdr /-^ t 

relatiTe position to be altered in snch away as to pnt an end luigiiized by v^OOQlC 
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CHAP, vm 

Thai FSriendikip 9eemt io eomtitt l» hvinff wtare Man m 
being kned. 

Most inen, from the love of honour, are thought to i. 
wiah to be loved, rather than to love ; therefore the Most men, 
generality are fond of flattery; for the flatterer is |^™ ^^ 
an inferior Mend, or pretends to be so, and to love 1,0^^, 
rather than to be loved : and being loved seems wish to' 
to bear a dose resemblance to being honoured, of be loved 
which most men are desirous. . They do not, how- "^^T ^'^'^ 
ever, seem to choose honour for its own sake, but ^ 
accidentally; for the generality delight in being 
honoured by those in power, because of hope ; for 
they think that they diall obtain from them what- 
ever they want, llius they delight in honour, as a 
sign of fature favoura But those who are desirous 3. 
of receiving honour from good men and men who 
know their worth, are anxious to confirm their own 
opinion of themselves : thus they delight in the idea 
that they are good, trusting to the judgment of those 
who say so. But they delight in being loved for its 
own sake ; therefore to be loved might seem to be 
better than to be honoured, and friendship might 
seem eligible for its own sake. 

But it really seems to consiflt in loving, rather <• 
than being loved. A proof of this is, that mothers ^^ *^^*^<'- 
delight in loving ; for some give their children to be ^ ^|^ 
nuTMdy and, knowing that they are their children, in loving, 
love them, though they do not seek to be loved in than bring 
return, if both cannot be ; but it seems sufficient to ^^- ^'<^- 
them if they see them doing well : and they love their p^^f^ 
children, even if the latt^, from igporance, cannot this, 
repay to their mother what is due. But since friend- 5. 
ship consists more in loving, and those who love their V^T^ ^^' 
friends are praised, to love seems to be the excel- 1^^^*^ ^ 

their friendship. He would, theiefore, onlj wish his friend "^ *'*' 
sndi goods as si« consistent with his friend reaudning m man. ^^Q*^^ 
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enoe of friencb. So that the parties between irhom 
this takes place proportionately are lasting friends, 
and the friend^p of sach is lasting. In this 
manner those who are unequal, may also be the 
greatest friends ; for thej may be equalized Bat 
equality and similarity constitute friendship, and 
particularly the similarity of those who are alike 
with respect to Tirtue ; for as they possess stability 
in themselYe^ they also possess tiie same towards 
each other, axid n^tiier adc nor render base services^ 
but, so to speak, they even prevent it : for it is the ! 

diaracteristic of the good neither to commit fiMilts ' 

themselTeSy nor to raffer their friends to commit 
5. them. The wicked have no stability; for they 
do not continue consistent even with themselves ; 
but they become friends for a short time, taking 
delight in each other^s wickedness. The usefrd and 
the pleasant continue friends longer than these ; for 
they continue as long as they furnish pleasure and 
profit to one another. 
7. The friendship which is for the sake of the usefrd 
Friendship appears generally to be formed out of opposite ele- 
^'^/^ ments ; for instance, it anses between a poor man 
existeciuefly ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ uneducated and a learned man ; 
between for whatever a needy person wants, being desirous 
opposites. of thaty he gives something else in return. Under 
this head one might bring Uie lover and the beloved, 
the beautifrd and the ugly. Hence, also, lovers some- 
times appear ridiculous if they expect to be loved as 
much as they love : when they are equally suitable 
objects of love, they may perlui^ expect it ; but when 
they possess no qualification of the kind, it is lidi- 
9. cnlous. But perhaps the opposite never desires its 
opposite for its own sake, but accidentally ; and the 
desire ib for the mean, for that is a good : for exam- 
ple, what IB dry desires not to become moist^ but to 
arrive at the mean ; so also what is warm, and 
everything else in the same way. Let us, however, 
leave thne considerations as foreign to our pur- 
pose. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Jtetptetmg Political or Social F^rtmd$kip» 

Friendship and the just appear, as was said at first, i. 
to be conyersant with the same things, and between ^^ erery 
the same persons ; for in every conunnnity there S?^JJ^j[^ 
seems to exist some kind of just and some kind of friendship, 
friendship. Thus soldiers and sailors call their com- 
rades Mendsi, and so likewise those who are asso- 
ciated in any other way. But as far as thej haye 
anything in common, so &r there is friendship ; for 
so &r ako there is the just And the proverb, that 
the property of Mends is common, is correct ; for 
friendship consists in community : and to brothers 
and companions all things are common;' but to 
others, certain definite things^ to some more, to 
others less; for some friendships are stronger, and 
others weaker. 

There is also a difference in the just; for it is 2. 
not the same between parents and children as^^^i^^j* 
between brothers ; nor between companions as be- caMnthe 
tween citizens ; and so on in every other friend- game, 
ship. Acts of injustice, therefore, are different be- 
tween each of these, and are aggravated by being 
committed against greater friends ; for instance, it 
b more shamefrd to rob a companion of money than 
a fellow-citizen, and not to assist a brother than a 
stranger, and to strike one's fiither than any one 
else. It is the nature of the just to increase together 
with friendship, as they are between the same par- 
ties^ and of equal extent. All communities seem 3, 
like parts of the political community; for men unite All oom. 
together for some advantage, and to provide them- munitiesare 
selves with some of the thnigs needful for life. Po- ^jf jjj^*** 
litical community seems also originally to have been ^ 

* In the tame way the eariy Christiui brotherhood had dV^rrTp^ 
thhigt in common. uyuzea oy ^_j>!;n^glV^ 
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fonnedy and sidll to oontmne, for the sake of ad- 
vantage ; for legislators aim at this, and saj that 
what is expedient to the commumt^ is jnst. 

^^ Now all other communities desire adyantage in 
* particular cases ; as, for example, sailors desire that 
for which they make their voyage, — money, for in- 
stance, or something of that land; soldiers that 
which belongs to war, — either money, or victory, or 
the taking of a city ; and in like manner people of 
the same tribe and borough seek each their own 
advantage. Some oommtmities seem to have been 
formed for the sake of pleasure ; such as bacchanalian 
levels and dubs : for these were formed for the 

5. sake of sacrifice and associating together.^ All these 
seem to be included under the social community ; 
for this does not aim at mere present expediency, but 
at that which influences the whole of life ; hence 
sacrifices are instituted and honours paid to the gods 
in such assemblies, and men are themselves furnished 
with opportunities of pleasant relaxation ; for the 
ancient sacrifices and general meetings seem to have 
been held as first-fruits after the gathering in of 
harvest ; for the people had most leisure at that time. 
All communities, therefore, seem to be parts of the 
political community ; and similar fiiendshipe will 
accompany such communities. 



CHAP. X. 



floXirciat 
are, 



Of ike ikree formt qfCMi Government, and the DefleeiUme 
jrOnt them* 

' There are three forms of civil government,' and as 
many deflectionfl^ which are, as it were, corruptions 

7 Compare Hor. Ep. II. L 139. 

■ If tfaif diapter it compared with the eighth chapter of die 
first book of the Rhetoric, it wfll be foond that thia aubject ia 
treated more adentificallj and with greater aocaraer in the 
Rthid than in the Rhetoric. The reaaon of thia eridentl j ia. 
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of them. The former are, Monarchy, Aiistooraqjr, Monarchy, 
and a thircj, on the principle of pr operty, which it Aritto- 
seems appropriate to call a l^ocnu^^ ; bat the ^^• 
generalityaie aooostomed to apply the term *• polity" Timocricy. 
exchisiyely to this last Of these, monarchy is the 
best, and timocnuT^ihe worst The deflection from 2. 
monarchy is tyranny ; for both are monarchies : Tynnoy. 
but there is the greatest difference between them ; 
for the tyrant looks to his own benefit, the kmg to 
that of his sabjects ; for he is not a king who is not 
independent^ and who does not abound in all goods ; 
but sadi an one as this wants nothing else ; and 
consequently he wonld not be considering what is 
beneficial to himself, bat to his sabjects; for he 
that does not act so, most be a mere king chosen 
by lot** Bat tyranny is the opposite to this; for a 
tyrant porsaes his own peculiar good. And it is 3. 
more evident on this ground, tht^ it is the worst 
form of all ; for that is worst, which is opposite to 
the best But the transition from kingly power 
is to tyranny ; for tyranny is a corruption of mo- 
narchy, and a bad king becomes a tjrrant 

The transition from aristocracy is to oligarchy, 4. 
through the wickedness of those in power, 'too dis- Oligarchy, 
tribute the offices of the state without reference to 
merit, give all or most good things to themselTea^ 
and the offices of stateconstantly to the same people, 
setting the highest value upon wealth : conse- 
quently a fewoi^y are in power, and the bad instead 
<^ the best The transition firom timocnuy is to 5. 
democracy ; for they border upon one another, since Democracy, 
a timocracy naturally inclines to be in the hands of 

that a diiciiaaioik on the different forma of go? emment fbrma 
an eaaential part of tiie former treatiae ; wbefcaa it only be- 
lonff aoddentally to the latter. It ia only neoeMary for the 
orator to know the natnre and prindplea of go? emment aa 
they are found practically to eziat. The Ethioi itndent, on 
the contrary, ahonid know what they ought to be in theory aa 
well aa what ther really are in their practical defdopmenta. 
Theae oonriderationa will aoooont for tha diilerent modea of 
treatment which Ariatotle haa adopted in hia two treatisea. ^ 

•* That ia, a king who owea hia dignity to hia good foU^i^OQlC 
and not to any nerita of hia own. O 
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the multitadey and all who aie In the same elaas as 
to property are eqoaL Bat demooaracy is the leaat 
TidoQii^ £or its constitutional prindples are hot 
slightlj changed. Such, then, are tiie principal 
changes in forms of govemment; for thus they 
change the least and in the most natural manner. 

6. One may find resemblances, and as it were, ex- 
An^ogy amples of these, even in private fiunilies ; for the 
^^^[^1^' relation of a &ther to his sons wears the form of 
in m ftate. monarchy : for the &ther takes care of the chil- 
and goreni. dren. Hence, also, Homer calls Jupiter &ther ;^ 
meat in a for the meaning of a kingdom is a paternal govem- 
^^™^^' ment. Bat in Persia the aathori<y of a fiither is 

tyrannical > for they use their sons like slaves. 

7. The authority of a master over his slaves is also 
tyrannical ; for in that the benefit of the master is 
consolted. This, therefore, appears right, but that 
of the Persians is wrong ; for the power of those 
who are in different circumstances ought to be 
different. The relation of a man to his wife 
seems to be aiistociitical ; for the husband go- 

* vems because it is his due, and in those thiii^ 
which a husband ought ; and whateyer is suitable 
for the wife he gives up to her. When the husband 
lords it oyer everything^ it changes into an oli- 
garchy j for he does this beyond what is his ri^t, 
and not only so &r forth as he is superior But 
sometimes women, when they are heiresses^ govern. 
Thus they govern not according to merit, but 
because of wealth and influence, as in oligarchies. 

8. The relation which subsists between brothers is like 1 
^BMomcy, a timocnuy ; for they are equal ; except so &r as '", 
brothoi. ^Yicfy difler in age. Therefore, if there is a great 

disparity in theur agea^ ,the finendship la no longer j 
Democncy, like that of brothers. A democnuy takes place 
^hfrT^Lra ^^^79 ^ fianilies where there is no master (for 
^ no mw* ^^^^ ^ ^'^ equal) ; and wherever the ruler is 
ter. weak, and each member acts as he likes. 



^ narjp iLvip6v rt^t&v rf,— " Fither of gods and i 
^Hom* 1 *~ 
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CHAP. XL 

dlfikeJrUndtk^ which exuit under each form qf 
Oovemmeni, 

Lr each of these forms of goyemment there is 1. 
eridantly a friendship, coeztensiTe with ** the just " j^ ^^ 
in each.^ Friendship between a kpg and Ids sub- ^'^ment 
jects oonsisfcs in conferring sapeiior benefits ; for there is m 
he does good to his sabjecta^ if he is good and takes friendship. 
care of utem, that they maj be well o£^ as a shep- 
herd takes care of his sheep ;^ whence also Homer 
calls Agamemnon ^ the diepherd of the people." 
Such also is paternal friendship ; but it exceeds the 
former in the greatness of ike benefits which it 
confers ; for the fether is the cause of the son's 
existence, which is esteemed the greatest things 
and also of food and of education, 'nie same things 2« 
are also ascribed to ancestors ; fer a fether is bj 
nature the governor of his sons, and ancestors of 
their descencUmtSy and a king of his subjects. These 
friendships imply superiority; whence also parents 
recelTe honour ; therefore idso the just is not the 
same between the two parties^ but according to 
proportion ; for thus also must tiie friendship be. 

Between husband and wife there is the same 3. 
friendship as in an aristocnuy ; for their relation is 
according to merit, and the greater is given to the 
better person, and to each ^lat which is suitable. 
The just also subsists between them in the same 
way. The friendship of brothers is like the friend- 
ship of companions ; for they are equal and of the 
same age; and such persons generaUy have the 

** Whererer the expression '* the just " oocora, it must be 
remembered that its significstion is ** the abrtract prindpkof 
Jnstioe." 

M The ChristiMi stodent need not be reminded how often 
this metaphor is made nse of in Holy Scriptnre to describe the 
relation in which our heaTcnly King stands to his kingdom tha^^^T^ 

Qmi ^ , uigiiizea uy vjOV^VIC 
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4. nine feelings and the same moral character. The 
fiiendahip of a timoGra<7 la therefore like this; 
for cjtjrena think themaelyea eqoal and equitable ; 
consequently, the goyemment is held by all in 
&• turn, and equally. The fiiendahip also in a dmo- 
JjjJJ^J^y cracy is of the same kind. But in the deflectionfl^ 
frieodahip. ^ ^^'^ ^ ^^ ^^^ o^ ^ ^^ j^" BO also there is 
but little fiiendship, and least of all in the worst 
For in a tyranny there is no friendship, or -very 
little ; for between those parties^ where the ruler 
and the ruled haye nothing in conunon, there is no 
^* friendship; for there is no principle of justice. The 
case, in fiact, is the same as between a workman and 
his tool, the soul and the body, a master and his 
slaye; for all these are benefited by the users. But 
there is no friendship nor justice towards inani- 
mate things, neither is there towards a horse or an 
ox, nor towards a slaye, so &r forth as he is a slaye ; 
for there is nothing in common ; sinoe a slaye is an 
animated tool, and a tool is an inanimate slaye. 
7. So &r forth, therefore, as he is a slaye, there is 
no friendship towards him, but only so frur forth 
as he is a man ; for it is thought that there is 
some sort of justice between eyeiy man, and eyeiy 
one who is able to participate in a law and a con- 
tract; and therefore that there is some sort of 
In demo- friendship 80 &r forth as he is a man. Hence friend- f 
^^^^f^ \ ship and the just exist but to a small extent in • 
^ ^°° ' despotic goyemments ; but in democracies they are | 
found to a considerable extent ; for there are many j 
things in common to those who are equaL 



CHAP. xn. 



nlmiUmi mid thimtmhtn iffaftmU^, 



I. The essence, therefore, of every friendship js com- 
munity, as has been said already ; but one might. ^ , 
perhaps, make an exception in the case of Uihiigmzed by VjOOQ IC 
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betweea relatioDB and of that between oompankMM. 
The fnendfihips between oitusena and Mow-^ribea- 
men, and feUow-sailMn^ and suoh like^ more resemble 
thoee which depend upon ccmmmnity; for ihejr 
seem as it were to exist in acoordanoe with scHn^ 
agreement Amongst these also one might das&ify 
the friendship of hospitality. That also between 
relations seems to have many forms, and to depend 
entirely upon the paternal friendship. Ptoents love 2. 
their children as being a part of themselves ; chil- The lore of 
dren love their parents as being themselves some- Pai^^b^- 
thing which owes its existence to them. Now, 
parents know their of^ring better than the off- 
spring knows that it comes from them ; and the 
original cause is more intimately connected with 
the thing produced, than the thing produced is 
with that which produced it ; for that which pro- 
ceeds from a thing, belongs to the thing from wnich 
it proceeded, as a tooth, or hair, or anything what- 
soever, belongs to the possessor of it ; but the origi- 
nal cause does not at all belcog to what proceeds 
from it, or, at least, it belongs in a less degree. 
On account of its duration, also, the love of parents 3. 
exceeds that of children ; for the former love them 
as soon as ever they are bom; but the latter 
love their parents in process of time, when they 
have acquired intelligence or perception : from this^ 
also, it is evident why mothers feel greater love 
thanfiithers. 

Parents then love their children as themselves ; 4. \ 
for that which proceeds from them, becomes by the 
separation like another self; but children love 
their parents^ as being nnrung from them. Bro- 5. 
there love one another, owmg to their being sprung Of bro* 
from the same parents ; mr identity with the ^''^"* 
latter produces identity with each other. Whence 
the expressionfl^ ^ the same blood,** ^the same 
root^** and soon. They are, therefore, in some sense 
the same, even though the individuals are distinct 
Thebeingeducated together, and being of the same t 

age, greatly contributes to friendship ; for men like >OglC 
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Ittbetnt Bbidiiiem procreuidi, prima focieCat in ipto eoojncio 
fit ; proziiitfi in Hberis : ddnde una domott oommnnia omiua. 
—Go, de Off. I. From thii chapter, as weU as from wbal 
Affatode afterwards saja of sdf-lofe, we maj see liow dear an 
Idea be entertained of tlie progressiTe and gradnallj expansife 
nature of boman sympatbies. Their source be held to be a 
reasonable self-lofe, oieir simi lest and earliest derdopment 
eo^jngal affectioni tbey next mbraoe within their sphere 



i 



tiioseofibeiroimageyandtlioBeoftheaamecharao- \ 
ter are oompaiiioii& Henoe also the fnencljiip of • 
brtitberi reaembleg that of oamiMinimia Thefxi^id- 
iihip between coosuib ana otner reiaaons la cwing to 
tiie eanie oanae ; for it ia owing to their being sprung 
Amn the same stock ; some are more^ others less 
warmly attached, aoocnrding as the parent stock is 
6. nearer or farther off The fiiendahip winch chil- i 
^f ^hUdreo dron fed towards parraite, and men towards gods, is 
rento![imSol ** ** ^^"^ towards something good and saperior ; 
BI0Q t(^ for thfljf have oonfened on them the greatest bene- 
wards the fits ; since thej are the cause of existence and of 
So<l** support, and of education when brought into exist- 

ence. Such a friendship as this involTes pleasure and 
profit^ more than that betwe^i strangers, inasmuch 
as they live more together. These is contained also in 
the friendship between brothen^ all that is in that 
between companions; and more so between the 
goody and in general between those who are alike, 
inasmuch as thej are more connected, and love one 
another immediately from their birth ; and inas- 
much as those are more similar in disposition, who 
come from the same stock, and have been nurtured 
together, and educated similarly; and the trial, 
which is the result of time^ is h^ the longest and 
most certain. 
7. The duties of friendship are analogous in all other 
or husband relationships. Between husband and wife^ friend- 
and wife, g^^ jg thought to exist by nature ; for man is by 
nature a being uudined to live in pairs rather than in 
societies^ inasmuch as a fiunily is prior in point of 
time and more necessary than a state, and procrea- 
tion is more common to him, together with animals.*" 

** Nam qnom sit hoc natnrft oommvne animantiom, at 
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To ciher miinali^ therefore, oonmraiutj prooeeds 
thnsfiuronfy; bvthmnaiibemgBaaBociate not only 
for the sake of procreatioiiy bat for the affidn of 
life ; for the duties of husband and wife are distinct 
ftom the Teiy firsts and different. They, therefore, 
assist one another, throwii^ into the oommon stock 
their priTate resooroes. For this reason, also, the 
useful and the pleasant are thought to e:dst in this 
ftiendahip : it may also be formed for virtue's sake, 
if they are good ; for there is a virtue of each, and 
they may take delight in thi& But children are a. 
thought to be abend ; and therefore those who have Children a 
no <£ildrQn sooner separate; for children are i^^*^^^ 
oommon good to both ; and that which is oommon ^ 
is a bond of union. But the inquiry how a man 
is to Hve with his wife^ and, in shorty i^ fiiend with 
his ftiend, is plainly in no respect different from 
the inquiry, ho^it is just that they should : for the 
case is evidently not the same between friends, 
as between stnmgers, companionia^ and fellow-tra- 
vellera 



CHAP. Tcvn, 



€tfii€ ditpuim wkhk orlit im/HendikiptJbrmedfir M# 

SoroB there are three kinds of friendship^ as was 1. 
said at the beginning of the book, and sinoe in each 
of them some are friends on an equality, and others 
are in the relation of superiors to infrriocs; (fer 

putDti, diildrai, Idndfed, and tbe whole drde of ov domet- 
tio relatkMit ; and, ttfll czteoding, indade all who are nathrca 
of tbe tame ecmntrj with ounehret. And when we find that 
be eonaidered that e?en a slaTe, ao Ur forth aa be ia a man, ia 
not without the pale of Inendlj rcgarda, it ia not improbable 
that, tboii|b the men of hia a^e were not canable of each 
liberal phiJanthroinr, atill the pbiloeopher oonld imagine tbe 
eiifftenoe of a brotherly Idndmaa and affection wideenoogh tomalp 
oompKbend tbe whole aodetj of tbe human ^^ ^"'^r^^^-^^l^ 
<) 2 
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the good become Mends^ and the better beoome 
frienda with the worse : as also do the pleasant^ and 
those who are friends for the sake of the nsefol, 
forming an equality by mutual benefits^ althou^ 
they differ :) iJiose who are equal ought to main- 
tain their equality, by equality in their love and 
everything else ; and the tinequal should be Mendfl^ 

2. by one making a return proportionate to the supe- 
Complaints riority of the other party. Acousadons and oom- 
^I^I^J^^"^ plaints arise in the friendship for the sake of the 
in friend-^ useful, and in that only, or mostly so, as might be 
ihip^tdr^ expected ; for those who are friends for wtue's | 
Xfifi9iiiw, sake^ are anxious to benefit each other ; for such is | 

the property of virtue and friendship ; and when 
they are struggling for this^ there are no oom- 
plaints or quarreb; for no one dislikes one who 
loves and benefits him ; but if he is a man of 
refinement, he returns the kindness. And he who 
is superior to the other, since he obtains what he 
wants, cannot complain of his friend ; for each is 
aiming at the good. 

3. Nor do they arise at all in friendships formed 
for the sake of pleasure ; for both parties obtain at 
once what they want, if they take pleasure in 
living together; and he woula appear ridiculous, 
who complained of another not giving him plea- 
sure, when it is in his power to cease to live with 

k 4. him. But the friendship for the sake of the useful 
I \A fruitful in complaints ; for since each makes use 
of the other for his own benefit, they are con- 
stantly wanting the greater share, and think that 
they have less than their doe;, and complain that 
they do not receive as much as they want^ although 
they deserve it ; and those who confer benefits can- / 
not assist them as much as the receivers require. 
5. But it seems that, in like manner as the just is 
Friendship twofold (for one kind is unwritten and one accord- 
^id r6 ^ ^ law), soalso the friendship for the sake of the 
uTmofold. ^^i^E^eful, is partly moral and partly l^;aL Now com- 
Legal. plaints arise chiefly when men do not make a return ^^ ^ 

in the same kind of friendship which they fonnedigmzed by CjOOQIc 
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at fint; now legal friendship is npon settled terms, 
one kind of it altogether mercenary, from hand to 
band ; the other kind more liberal, as it allows time, 
tmt it is still settled hy mutual consent what return 
is to be made : in this kind the obligation is eyi- 
dent^ and does not admit of dispute, but it allows a 
friendly delay in the payment ; hence in some 
conntries there are no actions at law allowed in 
these cases, but it is thought that those who have 
made any contract upon the fidth of another, should 
be satisfied with thii^ 

Moral friendship is not upon settled terms, but 6. 
each party gi^es, or does anything else to the other Moral* 
as to a friend. But he expects to reoeiye what is 
equal, or more, as if he had not given, but lent ; 
and if the contract is not frdfilled on the terms or 
in the manner in which he made it, he will com- 
plain. This happens because all, or the greatest 
number, wish what is honourable ; but upon deli- 
beration they choose what is profitable : now it is 
honourable to confer benefits, not with the inten- 
tion of receiving again ; but it is profitable to receive 
benefits. He, therefore, who is able, must return 7. 
the value of what he has received, and that Tolun- The dntj of 
tarily : for we must not make a man our friend ^^J^'^^ 
against his will, but we must act as if we had made ^ ^ ^e- 
a mistake at the beginning, and as if we had torn, 
received a kindness from one, from whom we 
ought not ; for we have not received it frx>m a 
friend, nor from one who conferred it for the sake 
of friendship : we must therefore repay it, as much 
as if we had received the benefit upon settled 
terms ; and a man would be ready, if he had the 
means, to repay the kindness ; and if he had not^ 
the giver would not even expect it. So that if he 
is able^ he must repay it : but he should conmder 
at first by whom he is benefited, and upon what 
terms, in order that he may or not submit to the 
obligation on these terms. 

But it admits of a questbn, whether we ought gX^|^ 
to measure the return by the benefit done to the measnrethe 
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value of Um reoeiyer, and make it aooordmg to that ; or by the 
fww con- kmdnees of him who oonfen it. For the leceiYerB 
*'^'^' say that they have reoeived sooh things from thoee 
who oon^srred them as were trifling to them, and 
which they might have received from others^ thus 
depreciating the fikvonr : the others, on the contrary, 
say that they were the |;reate8t fiivonrs they had to 
bestow, and fiivonrs which coold not have been re- 
ceived from any others^ and that they were conferred 
9. in time of danger, or such like exigencies. Is not^ 
therefore, the benefit of the receiver the measure in 
friendship for the sake of the nsefrdf for he is 
the person in want, and the other assLsts him, as if 
hereafter to receive an equivalent : the assistance 
therefore is as great as the benefit which the other 
receives : and consequently he must repay as much 
as the fruit which he has reaped from it^ or more ; 
la friend- ^or that is more honourable. But in friendships 
flhip ^i ipc for the sake of virtue there are no complaints ; and 
^^^t ^ the deliberate preference of the confeirer seems to 
^f^l^^, be the measure ; for the essential part of virtue and 
ferrer is the moral character consists in the deliberate pre- 
ference. 



CHAP. xrv. 

Om ike eony^lainii which arite im uniquaijriendthip9. 

1. DiFFEREifCES also arise in friendships where one \ 
S?S£i'** P*^ ^ superior; for each expects to receive more : I 
^^^^^ and when this takes place, the friendship is dis- 
hxtpoxky- ^^^^ • ^^^ ^^ superior thinks that it is hiis due to .' 
have more, because more is assigned to the good ' 
man ; and in like manner he thinks so who renders 
the greater asastance ; for they say that an useless 
person should not have an equal share, since it be- 
comes a tax,'' and not friendeSiip, if the fruits of the 
' The word hen translated " tax " is in the original 
XuTov^ia. The Xtirovpylai mtxt public burthens impoepjJ^„zed byGoOQlC 
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frifflndihjp are not in proportion to the good offioes 
done. For tlief think, that as in peconiaiy part- 
nerships those who contribute more, reoeiye more, 
so also it ought to be in friendship. 

But the needy and the worse character argoe 2. 
the contrary way ; for they say, that it is the duty 
of a good friend to asedst the needy ; for what ad- 
vanti^ is there, they say, in being the friend of a 
good or powerfrd man, if we are to rec^ no advan- 
tage from it t Now, the daim of each party seems 
to be right, and it seems that each ought to give 
to each a greater share out of the friendship, but 
not of the samo thing : but the superior should 
reoeiTe a greater shitfe of honour, the needy a 
greater share of gain; for honour is the reward of 
virtue and kindness, and gain is an assistance to 
indigence. The case also is evidently the same in s. 
political commnnities ; for he who confers no be- The rale 
nefit on the community, is not honoured ; for that 2^|^^ *" 
which is public property is given to the public***^ 
benefiMstor, and honour is pnblic prop e rty . Now 
we cannot receive both money and honour frx>m 
the* pnblic stock ; for no one submits to a less 
share of evexything.ff Consequently to him who 
is contcTit wi& lees money, the state gives honour ; 
and to Ihim who prefers gifts, money ; for propor- 
tion ecjwklises and preserves Mendship, as has been 
said. 

On 'jhese terms, then, must the unequal asso- 4« 
ciate ' and he, who has received benefit 4b regards A man 
monCiy or virtue, must make a return in the shape JUaJ^ 
of hoirour, repaying whatever he is able j for friend- f„^ ^, I 
ship i.^equires what is possible, not what is exactly cording to ' 
due ; this not being possible in eveiy case, for hit •hility. 
inritimce, in the honours paid to the gods and to 
paiients ; for no one can ever make an adequate 
ret*dm ; but he^ who pays attention to them to the 

upon the ridiercidsoiit of Atbent by wtj of taxation. See on 
the enbjeet. Smith's Dictionary of Antiqnitiet, in loeo. t 

<*' And eonaeqnently the state would not submit to paity-JLC 
with iboth Moaej and honoor to the same indiTidoaL ^ 
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5. extent of his abiliiy, is oonodered goocL Hente 
also it would be tlioa^timlftwfiDl te a son to dis- 
own his fiither, but lawfol for a fiktber to disown his 
son: for he that is indebt^ ought to pay ; but there 
is nothing wliich a son can do equivalent to the be- 
nefits leoeiyedy so.that he is always a debtor ; and 
creditors have power to send away their debtors ; 

6. consequently a &ther has. At the same time per- 
hi^ it would be thought ihat no £M«her would 
separate himseli^ unless the son were excessively 
depraved ; for independently of the natural feeling 
of affection^ it is natural to magi not to reject the 
assistance which a son might affoixi ; neverthelesB^ 
if the son is depraved, he would^avoid assisting 
his fiither, or at least would not be anxious to do 
so. For most men wish to receive benefits^ and 
avoid conferring them, as tmprofitable. Let so 
much then suffice on these matters. 
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CHAP. I 

Qfwkai khtd «rt the pre$enmii9t$ qfFrinMUp, 

Ih all oaaes of diwninilar* friendship, proportion 1. 
equalizes and preserves the friendship, as has been ^*^^' . 
stated; for example in the political friendshqw, the ^^^'^^ 
shoemaker receives a retnm for his shoes according serreTby 
to their tsIu^ and the weayer, and every one elsa dvaXoyia. 
In these instances a common measore is provided, 
namely, money ; everything therefore is rdTerred to 
this, and is measured by it. In the friendship of 2. 
love, the lover sometimes complains^ that although CompUtnti 
he loves exceedingly, he is not loved in retom, "•X "^ 
when it may happen that he posBeases nothing ^[^jj^^l''^ 
which can be the object of 4ove : and frreqaently 
the person loved complaiofl^ that the other having 
promised everything at first, now performs nothing. 
Such cases as this occur, when the lover loves the 
beloved object for pleasure's sake, and the latter 
loves the nmner for the sake of the useful, and 
these qualifications do not exist in botL For as s. 
the firifflidship was fisrmed on these motives, a sepa- 
ration takes place, as soon as ever they do not obtain 
that for which they loved ; for it was not the per- 
sons that they loved, but something belonging to 
them, which is not permanent ; and therefore the 
friendships are not permanent. But a friendship 
founded upon moral character, as it is fiolt for its 
own sake, continuei^ as has been stated. 

Difibrenoes also arise, when the parties receive 4. 
some other thing than that of which they were de- 

* Id the Greek Jtvofipniiet^ diseiiiiilar in spedet, that is, )0QIC 
when two partiee become friends, eacb from a differeot motire. 
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aioos ; lor it 18 the same as getting nothing wben 
they do not get what they desured. The caae is like 
that of him who made pramiaes to the harper, and 
the better he performed the more he promised ; and 
nrhen in the mominf he claimed the performanoe 
of these pfomisea^ he said he had repaid him 
pleasure for pleasore.^ Now if each party had 
wished UtoB, it would hare been sufficient ; but if 
the one wishes entertainment^ the other gain, and 
the one receiTed what he wished, the oSier not^ 
the exchange cannot be &ir. For each fixes his 
mind on that which he happens to want^ and for 

5. the sake of that will give what he does giye. But 
2^5^ who is to fix the value? the person who first 

^*^ gives f or he who first reodves ? for he who gives^ 
seems to leave it to the other to ^x. the value : 
which they say is what Protagoras *did ; for when 
he gave any lessonia^ he ordered the learner to fix 
how much he thought the knowledge was worth, 
and so much he received. In such transactioniB^ 
some persons improve of the principle^ ^Let a 
fiiend be content with a promised payment." — ^He& 

6. Op. et Dl V. 368. But those who receive the 
money beforehand, and then perform none of their 
promisea^ because they were so extravagant^ are 
with justice complained of ; for they do not fulfil 
their agreements. And this^ perhaps, the So- 
phists are obliged to do, because no one would 
give a piece of silver for what they know. These, 
tiierefore, because they do not perform that for 
which they received pay, are justly complained of 

7. Whenever there is no agreement made about 
the service performed, as has been stated, those 
who confer a fitvour freely for the sake of the per- 
sons themselves on whom they confer it, cannot com- 

^ The ftor^ to which Aristotk refen !• thus related hj 
Platerdi. Diooyrins, the tyrant, heering a fiunou harper, 
promised him a talent. Hie next day, when the harper de- 
manded the performanoe of his promise, he replied, '* Yesterday, 



during the time that I was delighted with jonr aincing, I 

delighted yon with hopes, ao that yon have receifec your C^ r\r\r\]{> 

ieward,-d^t for delight" ^'9'^^^^ by ^^UU^l^^ 
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plain ; for fiiendahip which is founded on liriue is 
of this kind The retain must be made according When no 
to the deliberate intention ; for it is this which ^!^^* 
charaetorizeaafiiendand'nrtae. It seemB also that ^ ^^^ 
those who have interconrse with one another in mnst be 
philosophy mnbt act thus ; for the Talue of it is not ifard 
measozed bj money, and no equivalent price can be '^fioaipteiv 
paid Bat perhaps, as in the case of oar duty to the 
gods and our parents^ that which is in oar power is 
sofficient. 

Where the act of giving is not of this kind, B, 
bat for the sake of something, perhaps it is best 
that a return should be made, which seems to 
both parties to be proportionate. If this cannot 
be, it would seem not only necessary that he who 
first receives should settle it^ but also just : for in 
proportion to the benefit which one received, or to 
the cost at which he would have purchased the 
pleasure, will be the equivalent which the other 
ought to receive in return ; for in things bought 
and sold this seems to be done : and in some places 
there are laws forbidding suits apon voluntary con- 
tracts ; as if it was rights when we have trusted any 
one, to settle with him, as we dealt with him ori- 
ginally : for they think that it is more just for him 
to fix the value who was trusted, thim for him 
to do so who trusted him; for men do not in 
general put the same value upon things whidi 
they have received, as they did when they were 
widbing to receive them ; for what belongs to va, 
and what we give away, seems to each of as to 
be veiy valuable. But^ neverthelesa^ the return is How the 
made with reference to such a standard of value as r^cei? er b 
the receiver would fix : though, perhaps, he ought |°*J^ ^^ 
not to value it at so mabh as it seems worth when 
he has got it^ but according to what he valued it at 
befiore he got it. 
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CHAP. n. 

Qfeatet ^Relative DuHe$. 

1. Such questions as the following cause a difficulty ;* 
Of tiie for instance, whether we ought to perform services 
n^ft of every kind to our &ther, and ohey him in eveiy- 

"'^'^ thing? or whether, when sick, we should obey a 
physician, and choose a general on account of his 
militazy skill % In the same manner must we serve 
a fiiend rather than a good manf and must we 
rather repay a &vour to a bene&ctor than give to 
a companion^ supposing that we cannot do both f 

2. To determine all these points accurately is not easy ; 
for they contain many and various differences as to 
their being great or small, honourable or necessary. 

We must But that we are not to bestow everything upon the 
be juft be- same person needs no proof : and, generally, we must 
we are 11^^^ requite kindnesses, than give to compar 
nions, in tiie same manner as we ou^t rather to 
pay a debt to a creditor, than give to a companion. 

3. But perhaps this is not always the case : for in- 
stance, must a person who has been ransomed ficom 
robbers do the same in return to him who ransomed 
him, whoever he may be t or should he repay him 
though he has not been taken prisoner, but demands 
payment as a debt t or should he ransom his &ther 
ladier than the other f for it would be thought that 
he ought to ransom his ftiher even in preference 
tohiimwlf 

i. As we stated, therefore, in general a debt should 
be repaid : but if a gift surpasses a debt in being 
honourable, or necessaiy, we should defer to this 
consideration ; for sometimes the making a return 
for a favour previously conferred is not even equal ; 

« In thif chapter, aayi Mididet, we have tbe eonmenoe. 
neat of tlioae caaniitioal ediica, to which, first the Stoies, 
afterwards the Jesuits, and lasUj the Gennan phOosophen, C^n%mn]o 
kant and Ffdite, were so strongly attached. uigmzed by VjUU^IV^ 
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wheoy for instanoe^ the other oonfexved it^ knowing 
that the person was good : bat the latter has to 
repay it to one whom he thinks, wicked. For some- 6. 
times a man must not lend in retom to him who 
lent to him ; lor the latter, thinking that he should 
be repaid, lent to him being a good man: bnt he 
cannot hope to be repaid by a wicked man. I^ then, 
the drcomstanoes are really sach as I have stated, 
the daim is not eqnal ; or if they are not so really, 
bat the parties think that they are, it -woald not be 
ihooght that they acted strangely. Therefore, as 
we have fiiequently stated, assertions req)eoting 
feelings and actions admit of exact definition only in 
proportion to the object-matter. 

Now that we mast not perform the same service 6. 
to everybody, nay, even not to oar &iher, in 
the same manner tiiat we do not sacrifice eveiy- 
thing to Japiter, is obvioa& Bat since different We miift 
services are dae to parents, and brothers, and com- render to 
panions^ and bene&cton^ we mast give to each their ^ ^^^ 
own, and that which is saitable to them. In &ct^ 
men seem to act in this way ; for they invite rela- 
tions to marriages^ since the &mity to which they 
belong is common to them, and conseqaently acts 
which have to do with the fiunily ; and, for the 
same reason, they think that it is more suitable for 
relations than other persons to meet at fonerals. 
And it -woald seem that we oaght to assist oar 7* 
parents, in preference to all other persons^ in sap- 
porting them ; bein^ as it were, their debtors ; and 
that it is more honoorable to asmst the authors of 
our existence in that reqpect than ourselves. We 
shoold also give honour to our parNits, as to the 
gods ; bat not every kind of honour ; for we do not 
ffive the same to fiither and mother : nor, again, 
do we give a&ther the honour of the man of science, 
or the general, but the honour of a fiither, and we 
act in the same way in the case of a mother. We g. 
should also give to every old man the honour be- 
coming his age, by rising ap in his presence, and %/^qTp 
giving him the place of honour, and such like o 
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marks of lecpeot. To compamonB and bsothan we 
ahould give liberty of apeeohy and a partnership in 
• everything we have. To oar relational and mem- 
bers of the same tribe, and feUow-dtbens, and 
every one else, we should always endeavour to 
give what belongs to them, and to compare the 
obiamsof eachwitn respect to relationship, or virtue^ 
or aoqnaintance. Now, between relations the de- 
cision is easy; but between different people it is 
more dificolt : we should not^ however, for that 
reasoiiy give np tbe attempt, but as £ur as it isposai- 
blei distinfoish between theoL 



CHAP. nL 

On tki CMCff im wkiek FrUndth^ moff or mojf not ho 



^^^1. Thebb is a dificolty in the qnestion, whether or 
y j^ l^f no we should diasdve friendship with those who do 
^I^be 1^^ continue the same as they originally were. Is 
dinohred there, then, in the case of those who becwme friends 
]i^^jt> on aooount of the useful or the pleasant, when they 
moUTeiiaiL j^ lon^ possess tiiose qualitiea^ nothing strange in 
dinolvmg the connectlonf £ar they were friends 
only for tiiose qualitiee^ upon the frulure of which it 
2. is natural to cease to feel friendship. But a man 
miffht £urly complain if another^ who loved him 
reJlyfor tlie sake of tbe useful or the pleasant, pre- 
tended that it was on account of his character ; for, 
as we stated at firsts most differences in friendships 
arise when the parties are not friends on the ground 
on which they think they are. When, therefore^ a 
man is deceived, and has fimcied that he was loved 
£ar his character when the other did not at all act 
asif it was so, he has himself to blame. But when 
he is deceived by tbe profeasion of the other, he has 
to complain of the deceiver, and even more so C^ r\r\ri\o 

than of those who coontetfeit money, inasmuch .fig' zedby^^UU^H^ 
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/ the orime is cGmmiHed with regard to an object of 

• greater price. 

Bat u he admits him to his Mendahip, as being 3. 
a good man, and then he becomes indeed, oris^*'^^^ 
thought to be sOy mnst he still love himt or is this ^^1^^^ 
impMsible, since not everything is an object of love^ 
bat only the good t We are not obliged, then, to 
love a wicked num, nor ooght we ; for we mast 
not be loTers of wickednesi^ nor assimilate oarselves 
to the bad : and it has been stated that like is 
finendly to like.^ Mast we^ then, immediate]^ dis- ^ 
solve the connection t or not with all, bat onlywith 
tl^ose who are incarable on accoant orif their wicked- 
ness t and shoald we not rather assist those who 
admit of improvement in character than in property, 
inaamnch as it is better, and belongs more pecoliarly 
to friendship! * Bat^ stilL he who dinolyes thbe 
Mendship woald not be thooght to do anything 
extraordinaiy ; for it was not sach an one as he, 
that he was a finend to: when, therefore, he is 
onable to recover the £aend so estranged from him, 
he withdraws.' 

Bat if the one continoes the same^ while the other 6. 

If one re- 



* Disptret eoim mont diiparia ftnilia tequimtiir, quoniin 
diMlinilitiido diworitf Mnidtiat 2 neo ob qli*w» slimi itiTimn 
bool Improbif, bnprobi bonis amideMeiioii pottunftt bUL quod 



ranooedittaiitia. — Cie.Lid.zz. 

« Primum daada open eit, neqna •mioomm dividii iUiit { 
iin tale afiquid efoient, at eitinebB potios amicitiw qaam op« 
pnmm ene Tideantiir. — Cie. Lid. zzL 



tanta est inter eos, quanta mazhna potest esse, momm studio- 

u-iScI ■ 

ada mwn 

ifciieiity ! 

aiitiir.---( 
f Compare tbe ChristiaB mle:— '< If tfaj brother trespass 
•pimt titee, reboke him ; and if be rqpent, fotgire Um. 
And if be trespass tipiait tbee sefea tisMS in a day, and 
seren tisMS in a dajtnm again to tbee, sayinf, I repent; tbo« 
simlt Ibfgive bim.^'— St. Loke, zfiL 3, 4. "Morcofer, if 
tby brotber diaO trespass tipSmt tbee, go and tell bim bis 
fralt between tbee and bim alone ; if be sball bear tbee, tbon 
bast gained tby brotber. Bat if be will not hear tbee, tben 
take with tbee one or two more, that hi tbe moatb of two or 
tfarae witnesses efeiy word mar be estaWiihed And if be 
ahdl neglect to bear tiMm, tell it vnto tbe cbwob t bat if be 
neglect to bear the eborcb, let bim be anto thee as an beatbenv /^rrT/^ 
naa and a poblican.*'— St Mattzfiii. 15— IfiJ z" oy ^OU^li^ 
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• becomes better, lusd wideljdiflferent in Tirtoe, must* 
^ ^^ the latter stOl oonmder Hie former as Mb friend! or. 
improtei. u that not poesiblel ^ The case is plainest wlien4die^ 
dififerenoe becomes veiy gieat^ as in friendships «on*- 
tracted from childhood ; for if one continues a diild 
in intellect^ and the otiier becomes a man of the 
highest character, how. can they be friends, ivhen 
ihey no longer take pleasure in ihe same thii^ nor 
fljmpathizemjojand grief together! for these feel- 
ings will not exist in them towards each other. But 
wiihoat these it has been stated that they ooold not 
be friends ; ibr it is impossible that they can live 
together : and we have treated of all this already. 
6. Must he^ then, feel no otherwise towards him thim 
if he had never been his friend f or onght he to 
remember their past intimacy, and just as we think 
\ that a man shoold confer fiiTours on friends rather 
jthan on strangers, ought he in like manner to be- 
I stow something upon those who were his friends for 
/ the sake of past friendship, when the separation does 
I not take place because of excessive wicdcedness f 



CHAP. IV. 



ueiik^r to kimieff'nor otken, 

1. The feelings of friendship towards friends^ and those 
T^ ^^' which distmgniah the different kinds of friendship, 
^^^. seem to be derived fixxm the feelings of a man to- 
are deri^ wards himself; for a friendf is defied as being one 
from the who wishes and does to another the good, or theappsr 
^^^'^ of rent good, for the other^s sake : or, one who wishes 
Mood man j^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ £^P ^|^ friend's own 

yimuH. ff TbeqoaUtieiwUobarepomilarljbeldtobetliedevdop. 

aMDta of firiflDddiip are beneflceooe^ banerolaBoe, and aym- 
padiT ; tfaeM no one bnt a good mat. wi entertain towarda 
himaelf. If, therefofe, aU fedinga of frienddiip are derifed 
from tbe fedinga of a man towarda UaMdf, none bnt the good 
•«.b.«dl,««d.. DigitizedbyGoOgle 
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nke, which is the feeling of mothers towards their Ytfioasde- 
ehildren, and of those mends who haTe come into ftnitkmt of 
collision. Others define a friend, one who passes his ^'''^'■'^ 
time withy or ohooees the same things^ as another ; 
or, one who sympathises in joj and sorrow with 
his friend : tins hitter definition applies mostly to 
the case of mothers. In some one of these ways all 
men define friendship.^ 

Now each of these feelings exists in the good man 2. 
towards himself; and in all others, so &r forth as ^ow the 
they fBoxiSY themselTes to be good ; for virtoe and §|^^^^^ 
the Tirtnons man seem, as has been stated, to be towmrds 
a standard to each ; since he agrees in opinion Umadf. 
with himself, and desires the same things with all 
his souL Hence, he wishes for himself what is 
good, or what appears so, and practises it; fixr 
it is characteristic of the good man to labour fixr 
what is good, and for his own sake; for it is 
for the sake of his intellectual part, which is 
thought to constitute each man's sett' Again, he 8. 
wishes himself to live and be preserved, and parti- 
cularly that part by which he thinks : for existence 
u a good to the virtuous man : and each one wishes 
good to himself; and no one, were he to become 
another person, would wish his former self to possess 
eyenrthing : for tiie Deily now possesses the chief 
good ; but he possesses it because he is what he 
i& And the tninking principle— or at least that 
rather than any other principle — must be taken to 
be each man's self AWu, such a man wishes to 4. 
pass his life with himself; for he does this pleasantly 
to himself; mnce the recollection of the past is 
pleasant^ and the hopes of the future are good ; but 
such recollections and hopes are pleasant More- 
over, he has abundant subjects for his inteDect to 
contemplate. He als6 sympathizes most with him- &• 
self in joys and sorrows; for the same thing is con- 

^. Comiwre Aritt RheL 11. t alio tiie mjiDg of Tenoot, 
<adem ^dle at ktem noUe, « demiim finu ert amidtit.'' 

' Thiii Cioero (Somii. Sdp. c 8) writef : " Nee enim tii i»^^^T^ 
ee, qoem forma late dedarat: aed neoa eigvaqoe, la^JMlJOQiC 
qoiajae ; aon m ifvaff q«« digito deaiooatiari poleit.'' ^ 

B 
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fltanilj pflinfbl or pleasant^ and n^ sometiineB one 
.^^ thing and Bometuneaanoilier y for Jie is without re- 

^^[I^'* P®'^*""^'^''^®"'"^^^*^"^®*^^ Conaequently, from 
"JT'*^ the good man having all theae feeUngs towards 
himself and feeling towardB his Mend as he does 
towards himself nor his friend is another self), 
friendship also u thought to consist in some one of 
these fedingSy and thej are thought to be friends in 
whom thej reside. 

6. But as to the question whether there u or is not 
friendship towards one's sel^ let it be dismissed for 

' the present But friendship may be thought to 
exist in this case, inasmuch as it is one in which 
there are two or more of the ahoye-mentioned qua- 
lifications; and because excess of friendship seems / 

7. to resemble that of a man towards himself. The | 
feelings spoken o^ however, plainlj exist in many, 
although thej are bad men. Do thej, then, partake 

of them so frLr as thej are pleasing to themselyefl^ 
and suppose themselyes to be good f for aasuredlj 
thej do not exist, nor even appear to exist, in any 
Time self- who are utterly bad and impious: indeed, they 
loTe<anooC scarcely exist in the bad at all ; for the bad are at 
^'^ ^ variance with themselvee; and they desire one thin^ 
but wish for another, as for example, the inconti- 
nent ; for instead of what seems to them to be good, 

8. they choose the pleasant^ which ib hurtfrdL OUiers, 
again, from cowardice and indolence, abstain from 
dbing what they think best for themselves. As for 
those who have committed many atrocious crimes 
through depravity, they hate and fly from life, and 
destroy themselves. 

The vicious^ also*, seek for persons with whom they 
may pass their time^ and fly from themselves ; finr 
they call to mind many unpleasant sabjeota^ and 
expect othete of the same kind when they are by 
themselves ; but when they are with others^ they 

^ Clam oomparet to this jfaugt, ** God !• not « man, tliat 
he thould lie ; neither the ion of man, that he dioiild repent" 
— Nnmben, zziii. 19. Compare alio, " Sapientia eat pro- ^ t 

prhun, nihil qnod poenitere poMit lkoerB.^'~Cic. Tnacv. 2a4giiized by VjOOQIC 
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I foiget them ; and smoethej possess no amiable qna- 
I litiesy they have no fiiendlj feeling towards them- 
I 8elYe& Therefore, sach men do not sympathize 9- 
with ihemselyes in joj or sorrow ; for their soul is 
divided, as it were, bj faction, and one part from 
depravity feels pain, because it abstains from some- 
thmg; while the other part feels pleasure ; and one 
draws him this waj, another that, just as if they 
were dragging him asunder. But though it is im- 
possible to feel pain and pleasure at the same time, 
jet after a little time he feels pain at having been 
pleased, and wishes that these things had not been 
pleasant to him ; for bad men are full of repent- 
ance. It is plain, then, that the bad man has no 
friendlj disposition even to himself because he has 
in him nothing amiable. I^ then, such a condition 
as this is excessivelj wretched, he should anxiously 
flee from wickedness, and strive to be good ; for 
by this means a man may have friendly feelings 
towards himself and become a friend of another. 



CHAP. V. 
Om Good'WiU, 



Good-will resembles friendship, and yet it is not 1« 
friendship ; for good-will is felt towards those whom ^^yota dif- 
we do not know, and without their being aware of ^^/*'**'JL 
it ; but friendship is not : all this has been said !)x!^ic! 
before. Nor yet is it afiection ; for good-will has 
no intensity, nor desire : but both of these accom- 
pany afiection. Afiection too is formed by intimacy ; 
but good-will may be sudden ; as comes to pass in 
the case of antagonists; for we wish them well, and 
partake in their wishes^ but we would not assist 
them at all ; for, as we have stated, we feel good- 
will suddenly, and our love is snperfidaL It seems^ 2. 
then, to bo the beginning of friendsliip : in the *<^i&f>)OQlc 
manner as the pleasure derived from s^gil" vl ^ o 
B 2 
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begiiming of love : for no one feels love, nnleeB 
he 18 first pleased wiih personal appeanmoe : but he 
that takes pleasure in the personal appearance is 
not necessarilj in love, except he longs for the 
object when iJbsent, and desires its presence. In 

3. the same manner, then, it is impossible to be friends 
without good-wilL But those who have it are not 
necessarilj friends ; for thej only wish good to those 
for whom they have good-will ; but they would not 
assist them at all, nor take any trouble about 
them. 

4. So that one might call it, metaphorically, friendship / 
Goodwill in a state of inactiTity ; and say, that when it has ' 
^^^'^' continued some time, and arriyed at familiarity, it 

becomes friendship, but not that for the sake of the 
useful or the agreeable : for good-will is not pro- 
duced by those motives. For he who has received 
a benefit^ returns good-will for what he has received, 
therein acting justly : but he who wishes any one to 
be prosperous, having some hope of profiting by 
his means, appears to be well-disposed, not to that 
other person, but rather to himself; in the same 
manner as he is not a friend, if he pays attention 

5. to him for the sake of some advantage. Upon the 
whole, good-will arises on account of virtue, or some 
goodness, when any one is seen to be honourable, 
or manly, or something of that kind : as we have 
stated is the case with antagonists. 



CHAP. VL 
Om Ungnkmiy, 



1. Ukanimitt also seems to be connected with friend- 
Oiflereooe ship; hence it is not the same as unity of opinion ; 
^.***" for that may exist between persons who are unac- 
^*^. quainted with each other. Neither do we say, that 
loiia. they who think the same upon any subject whatever 

are unanimous; for instance, those who think tfej^mzed by GoOqIc 
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aame about the heaventy bodies ; for unanimity upon 
these matters does not belong to Mendship. ^t 
we saj, that states baye unanimily, when thej 
think the same upon questions of expediency, and 
deliberately make the same choioey and execute 
what has been determined in common. 

Consequently, men have unanimity upon practical 2« 
matters ; and amongst these, upon those which are 
important, and which are of mutual or common 
interest; for instance, states are unanimous when 
all agree that the magistrates should be elected, 
or that alliance should be made with Sparta, or 
that Pittacus should be Archon, when he wisJied 
it also himself^ But when each party wishes him- 3. 
self to be in power, as the two brothers in the 
PhoemsssB, they quarrel ; for this is not unanimity, 
that each party should oonceiYe the same idea, 
whatever it may be, but that their conceptions 
should fix upon the same object: for instance, when 
both the people and the better part agree for an 
aristocracy ; for thus all obtain what they desire. 

Unanimity then is plainly political friendship, as 4. J 
indeed it is said to be ; for it is upon matters of \Oit6vota 
expediency, and those which have a reference to ^Jni^f,*!*, 
life. But such unanimity exists between the good ; ^ * ' ' 
for these are of one mind both with themselves and 
each other, being engaged, as we may say, upon the 
same subjects; for the counsels of such men as 
these continue firm, and do not ebb and flow, like 
the Euripus :"^ and they wish what is just and expe- 
dient ; and this also they desire in common. But it 5. 

> PitUcos, with the UMnimoiis oooaent of the repnbUc and 
his own also (for thia is requisite to constitiite perfect vnani- 
nitr), was intrusted with the goremment for ten jears : after 
which, ahhoufh the state wished him to oontinoe in oiBoe, he 
feAued.— G9»A. 

■ Compare Cicero pro Mnnena, zrii. :— *' Quod fretun, 
qoem Euripnm tot motns, tantas, tam ▼arias habere pntatis 
agitationes aoctiinm, qnantas pertnrbationes et qnantos sstas 
habet ratio oomitiorum." — MickelH. Brewer also quotes 
here, Isaiah, hii. 20: ''The wicked are like the tnmbled sea. t 
t it OannOt rest." uigmzeu uy ^^OOglC 
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18 imposnUe for bad men to ha^e wnanimily, except 
to a Blight extent ; as it k impoesible for them to 
be friendBy abioe they are desuxms of more than 
their share in what is profitable, bixt in labours and 
public services they take lee& But when each parfy 
wishes the same things for himself he seuches 
minutely into the qusMcations of his neighbour, 
and hinders him, and as they are not wat<£ful for 
the public interest^ it is sacrificed. The result, 
therefore, is that they quarrel, using force to one 
another, and not being willing themselyes to do 
their duty. 



CHAP. VIL 



Thai ike Love qf Bemefaetare ie etronger than thai ofthoee 
betufiied. 

^\. Bensfactobs are thought to loTe those whom they 
j have benefited, more than they who have receiyed 
i favours love those who have conferred them ; and 

2. as though this were contrary to what we mig^t 
Beneficence expect, it is made a subject of inquiry. Now, the 
nut an opinion of the generality is, that the one party are 
debtorand <^®^^"» ^^'^ ^® other creditors ; consequently, in 
creditor. ^^ same manner as in the case of debts, the debtors 

wish their creditors not to live, but those who have 
lent are careM for the health of their debtors ; so 
also they think that those who have conferred 
favours, wish the receivers of them to live, as 
though in that case they would receive them back 
again, while the other party does not core about 
repayiDg theuL 

3. Now, Epicharmus perhaps would say that they 
hold this fouguage, l^cause they look to the bad 
side of human nature : yet still it seems like human 
nature; for the generalily are fomtful, and are 
more desirous of receiving than ccm&rring benefits. 

But the real reason it wouid appear is more natural, /-^ t 

and the case does not resemble that of lenders ; fori ized by vjOOglC 
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ihej hxve no fondness towards the other party, 
but only a wish for their preservation, for the sake 
of receiving a return. 

Thoeewho have conferred fiiToars, are fond of 4. 
and love those who have received them, even if they Why bene- 
neither are, nor are likely to be, useM to them : ***^'!J[|^* 
which also is the case with workmen ; for eveiy one ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
loves his own work, more than he could be loved recetve. 
by the work, were it to become animated. This 
perhaps is most the case with poets ; for they love 
their own poems above measure, having a parental 
affection for them. Such then seems to be the case 5. 
of benefactors ; for he who has received a kindness 
is a work of theirs; consequently they love him 
more than the work loves the producer of it. The 
reason of this is, that existence is an object of 
choice and love to all ; but we exist by energy ; for 
we exist by living and acting. He then who has 
produced a work, in a certain sense exists by the 
energy ; hence he loves the work, because he loves 
his own existence. But this is natural ; for the 
work shows by energy that which existed only in 
power. 

At the same time, also, the result of the action is 6. 
honourable to the benefactor, so that he takes plea- 
sure in the person in whom that exists : but to the 
receiver tlicre is nothing honourable in relation to 
his benefactor ; but if there is anything, it is .id- 
^-antage : and this is less agreeable, and less an 
object of love. In the case of a present act, the 
energy is pleasant ; in that of a future act, the 
hope ; in that of a past act, the memoiy : but the 
pleasure resulting from the energy is the greatest, 
and most an object of love. To the benefactor, 7. 
therefore, the work continues ; for that which is 
honourable, is permanent : but as regards the re- 
ceiver, the useful soon passes away. The recollection 
also of honourable things is pleasant ; but of useful 
things, not generally so, or in a less degree. The 
expectation, however, of advantage seems to be the j]^ 
contnuy of this. ^a'^^^" "^ ^^^^l^ 
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The feeling of affection alao resemblee prodhnc- 
tion; bat the being loved is like something 
pasaiye ; those, therefore, who are saperior in the 
active conferring of a Irindnesa, love^ and all the 
feelings of friendship aooompany. Again, aU feel | 
greater love for what they have acquired with • 
labour; as those who have earned their money, 
love it more than those who have inherited it 
Now, to receive fiivours seems to be without labour; I 
but to confer them is laborioua For this reason 
also mothers are more fond of their children than 
Others are; for the bringing them forth is more 
painful, and they feel more convinced that they are 
their owjl^ The same alao would seem peculiarly to 
belong to benefiictors. 



CHAP. VIIL 



1. It admits of a question whether a man should 
Whether i^ye himself best, or another : for we are apt to 

■ Thuf Earipidet, — 

** The pang! of Uboiir are • powerful bond. 
And ererj mother dotes npon her child." 

And, again,— 

'* The mother lorea her child more than the &ther ; 
For she knows it it hers, he onlj thinks so." 

* The ^nhce to Bishop Butler's Sermons, as wdl as the 
first and elerenth sermons, famish a valuable commentary on 
the plaee which a reasonable sdf-love occupies amongst moral 
duties, its reiatioo to benerolence or the lore of oSien, and 
the difference between it and Sflfishnrm, which are ofbm oon- 
fosed one with the other. «« SelMore," says Bishop Bntler, 
** in its doe degree, is as just and morsily good, as any 
affection wliaterer." ** Benevolenee is so perfectly coincident 
with it, that the greatest satisfiMtion to onrselres depends npoo 
our having benerolence in a dne degree : and self-love is one 
chief secnrity of our right behavionr towards society." How 
consistent is thisview with HIS doctrines, who has made re- 
gard to oorsehcs the standard by which to measnre our love 

toothers, and has said, '^Tbon shalt love thy ncighbonrM r^r^r\n]o 

thytdf" Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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/ oensore those who love themselyes best : and as if Bhonld loire 
it irere dii^iaceful, we call them selfisL The bad hioMelf 
man also seems to do eveiything for his own sake, ^^^' 
and the more so the more wicked he is. They 
therefore complain of him, as doing nothing without 
reference to himself: but the good man acts from Djttinction 
honourable motives, and the better he is, the more between 
he acts from honourable motives, and for his friend's P^per and 
sake ; and he passes over his own interest But ||dF4ove[ 
&cts are at variance with these remarks, and that 2^ 
not unreasonably : for it is a common saying, that 
a man should love his greatest friend best Now 
he is the best friend, who wishes another good 
for that person's sake, even if nobody knows it ; 
but this and every other feeling which enters 
into the definition of a friend, exists most of 
all in a man with regard to himself; for we have 
stated, that from himself proceed all the feelings 
of friendship which he has for others. All the 3. 
proverbs agree in this : such as '^ one soul : " and 
** the property of friends is common : " and " friend- 
ship is equality : ** and ** the knee is nearer than 
the shin : " for all these feelings exist mostly with 
reference to a man*s self; for he is the best friend 1 
to himself; and therefore he must love himself 1 
best 

But the question is reasonably asked, which of 4. 
these two must we folloNv, since both seem worthy 
of credit t Perhai>s, then, we should divide and dis- 
tinguish such conclusions as these, and show how 
fiur, and in what respect each is true. If, then, we 
can understand in what sense each uses the word 
self-love, perhaps the point would be plain. Thoee, 5. 
therefore, who use it as a reproach, celU those men The lelf- 
ielf-lovers, whogive to themselves the greater share of {^* **^ ^*** 
money, or honour, or bodily pleasures ; for the gene- 
ralily of men are grasping after these, and extremely 
anxious about them, as if they were the best 
things ; whence, also, they are objects of con- 
tention. Those, therefore, who are covetous oi these j 
thingi^ gratify their desires^ and, in short, ^Uieir^^l^ 
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d. pasaiimB, and tli6 irraticaial part of the sooL But 

the generality are of this kmd : whence, also, the 

appdktion has arisen, from the generality, which 

are had. Conseqnentij reproach is justly cast upon 

those who are selfish in this sense. But that the 

generality are accostomed to call those self-loyers, 

iHio give soch things as these to themselves^ is 

The self- quite plain. For if any one is constantly anxious 

lore of • that he himself more than any other person should 

ffood man ^q what is just, or temperate, or anything else in 

•Snti * accordance with virtue, and in short is always for 

motires. g^^^^^ung something honourable for himself no one 

would call such a man a self-lover, nor blame him. 

7. And yet such a character as this would seem to 
Why the be more than any other a self-lover ; for he gives 
good man ^ himself what is most honourable, and the 
bmself- ff^^^^^^ goods, and gratifies the authoritative part 
ore. of himself, and ob^ it in everything. And as 

that part, which has most authority, seems especially 
to constitute the state, and every other system, so 
it constitutes a man ; and therefore he who loves 
this part and gratifies it^ is especially a self-lover. 

8. So also a man is called continent or incontinent, 
according as the intellect has authority or not, as if 
this constituted each individual And men think 
that what they do with reason, they do themselves, 
and voluntarily, more than any other things. That 
thi% therefore, especially constitutes the individual, 
is quite plain, and that the good man especially 
loves this. Therefore he must be espeoally * 
self-lover, after a different manner from the person 
who is reproached for it, and differing in as great a 
degree, as living in obedience to reason differs from 
living in obedience to pasnon, and as desiring the 
honourable differs from desiring what seems to be 
advantageous. 

9. Now, all approve of and praise those who are 
^'hythe particularly earnest about performing honourable 
^^ "^ actions : and if all contended for what is honour- 

h^etelf- •^^®» '^^ strove to perform the most honourable ^ j 

Kve. act«^ there would be to eveiy one generally what ia^igmzed by VjOOQIC 
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Tight and proper, and to each indiridiially the 
greatest goods ; at least if Tirtoe is saeh as we have 
described it. So that the good man must neoes- 10. 
sarily be a self-loYer ; for he will be delighted in 
perfonning honourable acts himself an^ wiU benefit 
others. But the wicked man ooght^ be so : for 
he ii^ures both himself and his neighbonra^ bj fol- 
lowing evil pasnona To the wicked man, therefore, 
what he ought to do, and what he does, are at 
TBiiance ; but the good man does what he ought to 
do ; for all intellect chooses what is best for itself; 
and the good man obeys his intellect It is true H* 
also of the good man, that he performs many acts for 
his friends and his countiy, nay, even if it is his duty 
to die for them : for he will give up money and 
honours, and, in short, all the good things which 
others contend for, if he can secure to lumself that 
which is honourable. For he would prefer being 
pleased for a short time exceedin^y, than for a long 
time slightly ; and to live one year honourably, 
than many years in the ordinary manner ; and to 
perform one honourable and great act, rather than 
many small one& Those who die for their ooun- 12. 
try, this perhaps actually beiaUs: they choose 
something highly honourable for themselves, and 
they would give up money on condition that 
their friends should receive more of it: for the 
friend receives the money, and he himself the 
honour ; so he gives the greater good to himself 
The same rule holds good with respect to honour- 
able distinctions and offices; for he gives up all 
these to his friend; since this is honourable to 
himself and pnuseworthy. With reason, then, he 
is thought to be a good man, for choosing what 
is honourable in preference to everything else. It 
is possible, also, that he may give up the perform- 
ance of these actions to his friend, and that it may 
be more honourable for him to be the cause of a 
friend's doing a thing, than to do it himself In all 13. 
pnuseworthy things^ therefore, the good man seems 
to give himself the greater share of whi|,feeb^fiQurc)OQlC 
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able. In this sensey ihenSofn, one on^t to love one's 
sel^ as has been stated ; but in the way that the 
generality do, one ought not 



CHAP. IX. 

nai even ik§ Hq^p9 Mwk wiUtuidpoodJriemit. 

1* But a question also arises about the happy man, 
-whether he will need fiiends"^ or no : for it is com- 
monly said that those who are proiqperous and inde- 
pendent, do not need friends^ since they have all 
goods already, and therefore that, being indepen- 
Wh J the dent, they require nothing more ; but th^ a friend, 
htpo J man being another seli^ provides what a man is unable 
221^ to provide of himself. Hence comes the sayings — 
When fortune ghee vs good, whet need of friendi ? 

2. And yet it seems an absurdily to attribute all goods 
to the hi4>py man, and yet not to give him friendly 
which are tiiought to be the greatest of all external 
goods. And il it is more the part of a friend to 
confer than to receive frivours, and to do good is 
characteristic of a good man and of virtue, and it is 
more honourable to benefit friends than strangers^ 
the good man will want some persons to be bene- 

3. fited. Hence it has also been asked, whether there 
is a greater need of friends in adversity or pros- 
perity : as in adversity we want persons to benefit 

^ us^ so in prosperity we want persons whom we 
^. may benefit. And it is perhaps absurd to make 

the hi^py man a solitary being; for no one ) 

would dioose to possess all goods by himself; 

sinoe man is a social bein^ and formed by nature 

to associate : thi% therefore^ is the case with the 

happy man ; for he possesses whatever is by nature 

A good. But H Is evident that it is better to pass 

our time with friends and good men, than with 
4 strangers and anybody indiscriminately. Theh^py r^r\r\n]r> 

\ nan, therefore, wants friends. digitized by ^^OO^lL 
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What, then, do the first-mentioned people say, 5. 
and how fiir do thej speak tmth f is it not that ^^ ^1!^^ 
the generality consider those only to be fr*®*^^ J^,^ee? 
who are nseftdf The happy man will have nOiueM 
need of such fiiends as these, since he is in posses- frieDdi. 
sion of all eoods ; nor, consequently, of those who 
are Mends mr the sake oi the pleasant^ or only in a 
small degree ; for his life being pleasant, does not 
require any adventitious pleasure. But since he Nor plea- 
does not require such Mends as these, he has been ^^^ 
thought not to require Mends at aU. This per- 6. 
haps is not true ; for it was stated at the b^pbi- i 
ning that happiness is a kind of energy : and an ' 
energy is evidently produced, not merely possessed, 
like property. JLad if happiness consists in living bntvirtaons 
and energizing and the energy of the good man is friendt. 
good and pleasant in itself as was stated at the 
b^finning ; and if that which peculiarly belongs to 
us IS of the number of pleasant things, and we can 
contemplate others better than we can ourselves, and 
their actions better than our own, then the actions 
of good men, when they are their Mends, are pleasant 
to the good ; for both possess what is naturally Why so. 
pleasant ; and consequently the happy man will 
want such Mends as these, i he deliberately prefers 
to contemplate virtuous actions, and those which 
are peculiarly his own. And the actions of the 7 
good man are such, when he is his Mend. But it 
is thought that the happy man ought to live plea- 
santly. Now, to a solitary person life is burUien- 
some : for it is not easy to energize constantly by 
one*8 sel^ but with and in relation to others it is 
easy. The energy, therefore, will be more conti- 
nuous when it is pleasant in itself, which ought to 
be the case with ^e happy man ; for the good man, 
so far forth as he is good, takes delight in actions 
according to virtue, and feels pain at those which 
are according to vice : just as the musician is 
pleased with beautiful melodies, but feels pain 
at bad onea And there may be a kind o5 pno*^oaT(> 
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tice of viitue finom liymg wiih good men, as 
TheogniB 8aj8.P 

8. If we examine the qoesdon more phj^logicallj. 
The qmn- it appears probable that the good Mend is by 
^^|J^5^* nature an object of choioe to the good man ; for it 
uouJ^j. ^'^ ^^^^'^ stated, that what is good bj nature, is in 

' itself good and pleasant to ^ good man. But 
life is defined to consist^ in animalfi^ in the hcaity 
of sensation, and in men, of sensation and intelli- 
genoe ;t and the hcdity is referred to the energy, 

9, and properly consists in the energy. life, then, 
seems to be properly the exercise of sensation or 
intellect ; and life is one of the things which are 
flood and pleasant absolutely ; for it is something 
definite; and that which is definite partakes of 
the natare of the good ;' and that which is a 
good by nature, is a good also to the good man : 
and thuefore it seems to be pleasant to alL 

10. But we must not take a depraved and corrupt 
life^ nor one passed in sorrow ; for such a life as 
this is indefinite, just as the circumstances belong- 
ing to it are ; which will be more evident in what 
is to follow upon the subject of pain. But if life 

Cootdottf. itself is a good, it is also pleasant ; and this seems 

'^^''^^S' ^^^y *® ^ *^® ^*^ ^™ •^ desiring it, and par- 
^ ' ' ticularly the good and happy : for to them life is 

11. most eligible^ and their life is most happy. Now, he 

9 The Tenet of Theognit are at foUowt : — 
•' With thete eat and driok, with thete 
Sit, and pleate tbote wbote power it great. 
- - * lahalt lei 



For from the cood thou ahalt learn good ; bat if with 

Tboa minglett, thou wflt kite the inteOeet tho« hMt" 
< The Svyd/ute (iacaltiet or capacitiet) of the whole animal 
and T^geCable creation are dptwrust^f a/tf^^ruri}* 6puruni^ 
mtnirtK^f ^tavoifruny* Of thete the fint alone it pottetted 
fayTegetablet. The firtt fonr by bmte animalt. The whole 
by man. 

' Arittotle it here referring to the Pythagorean theory at 
eet forth in their oo-ordinateeatilogoe of goodt (teeBookl.), 
in which the definite it Hatted amongtt goodt, the Jnddlnite 
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thai 8660^ peroeiyes that he aees ; and he that hean^ 
that he hears ; and he that -wiXka, that he walks ; 
and in every otiier case, in the same manner, there is 
some Acuity which peroeiYes that we are energizing ; 
so that we peroeiye that we are perceiving, and 
understand that we are understanding. But this is 
the same as saying that we perceive or understand 
that we exist ; for eicistence was defined to be per- 
ceiving; or understanding. Now, to perceive that one 12. 
is alive, is of the number of those things which are 
pleasant in themselves : for life is a good by nature : 
and to perceive the good which is inherent in one's 
self is pleasant But life is eligible, and particu- 
larly to the good, because existence is to them good 
and pleasant; for by the consciousness of that 
which is absolutely a good, they are pleased. 

Now, the good man has the same relation to his 13. i 
friend as he has to himself; for a friend is another / 
self ; in the same manner, therefore, as to exist one's 
self is eligible to every one, so also is it for one's 
friend to exists or nearly so. But existence was said 
to be eligible on account of the perception of that 
which is a good : and such a perception is pleasant 
in itself We ought^ therefore, to be conscious of the 14. 
existence of our friend; and this would result from We ought, 
associating with him, and sharing his words and [^^^'. 
thoughts ; for this would seem to be the meaning ,ckm« of 
of the word society, when applied to men, and not, oar friend'i 
as in the case of cattle, the merely feeding in the exiiteiicc. 
same place.* U, then, existence is in itself eligible 

* The philoeophj of Arietotle ii the exact opposite of anj* 
thing approechiof to aaoeticieai. The relation snbtistinf be. 
tween a man and hb fiiend ia the same as that between him 
and another self. He is to lore his inend as liimself. The 
enjoyments of friendship are derived from as clear a oonsdons- 
ness of onr friend's existence as we haTe of onr own. The 
noorishment and support of friendship are interooorse, asso- 
ciation, commnnion. Carry these principles a little further to 
their Intimate oondusioo, and to what important results do 
they leM I Self-knowledge and the satisfiiction of an appror* 
ing co n s cien ce are the result of self-communion. Friendship, 
or, to speak atiore properly, lore to God, is kept up by ^^Q(jTp 
indmate and dose communion which the Christian is ca* o 
couraged to hold with him. 
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to the bappj man, being hy nature something good 
and pkannt^ and if the existence of a friend is 
nearly the same, then a friend must also be of the 
number of eligible thiuA But that which is 
eligible to a man, he ought to possess ; or else he 
is deficient in that respect ; he, therefore, that is to 
be happy will need good friends. 



CHAP. X 
How wuanjf FHendi « Ifoii ought to ktme. 

1. Must we then make as many persons our friends as 
How toMkj possible t or, as it seems to have been appropriately 
522^^^ said in the case of hospitality,— 

!>*▼<• " Httfe neitber mmny goesti nor none." 

Hesiod, Works and Days, 713. 

8o win the rule also apply in the case of friendship, 
that we should neither be without friends, nor yet 

2. have too many. The saying would seem to be 
Y^^ suitable altogether to those who are friends for the 
™^^ sake of the usefrd : for it is troublesome to make a 

return of fieivours to a great many, and life is not 
long enough to do it. Consequently, more than 
what are sufficient for each particular kind of life, 
are superfluous, and an impediment to living well, 

3. and therefore there is no need of theoL And 
Plensant a few friends for pleasure's sake are enough ; like 
friendi. sweetening in our food. But with respect to the 
^^vtnovt good, should we have as great a number as poesiblef 
^'''^ or is there some limit to number in friendship, as 

there is in a political community ; for neither can 
there be a political community composed of ten 
people, nm: is it any longer a political community 
wh^ composed of a hundred thousand : ^ but the 

* This BaaHitkm of the munber of penona oooatitBdiis a 
poUtioal oommnnitT may at Ant appear atrange to as, wlio are ^->^ t 

accostoBsed to the large and popnkms commanitJes of aaodemr. . .. (ZoomP^ 
how wy s«aU wai the mun.^'9'^^^^ ^^ ^^OOglL 
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1 ijnantity is not perlii^ some partioalar number, 
> but only one between certain fixed limits. In the 4. 
case of friends^ therefore, there is also some definite 
number ; and perhaps it ia the greatest number with 
whom one can associate ; for this was thought to be 
the greatest sign of fiiendship. But that it is not i 
possible for the same person to associate and con- { 
tinue in finendship with many, is plain. Besides, \ 
these must also be Mends to each other, if all 
intend to pass their time with each other ; and 
this is difficult in the case of a great number. It > 
is also difficult to sympathize in pleasures and pains 
with many people ; for it is likely to happen at the 
same time, that a man may be rejoicing with one ^ 
Mend, and griering with another. 

Perhaps, then, it is as well not to seek to have as ft. 
many Mends as possible, but only as many a& are 
sufficient for society ; for it would seem impossible 
to be a veiy strong Mend to many. Hence, also, ^ 
it is impossible to be in love with many ; for love 
is a kind of excess in Mendship : and it is felt , 
towards one object ; and therefore excess in it can 
only be felt towards a few. So it seems to be in e. 
real &ct : for in Mendship between companions, 
many do not become Mends; and those Mend- • 
ships "which are most celebrated, are between two , 
only." Those who have many Mends, and are 
familiar with everybody, are by no one thought to 
be Mends, except in a political sense / and these 
are called men-pleasers. In the above sense, then, 
a man may be a Mend to many, even withotit being 
a man-pleaser^ but reaUy as a good man : but for 

to of enfrmcMiiid citiiait, in even the hmst of tbe Gredaa 
•latn, tf oompared with the rest of tbe popiuatioiu See PoUt. 
tiL4. 

* The fiieodihipt of Seal end Jonethen, Demon end Pythles, 
Pyledee end Orettee, end ao forth. 

« Inepoliticel eenM, i.tf. in the eenie eenee in which e men 
nej be leid to hete e lore for his covntrj. The feelfaig of 
petriodfm ie of e wider end more ezteniiTe kind, not to much 
emettcrof pertonel ettechment; or beied, et friendship is, h^^^^T^ 
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• iheaakeof Tirtae and the penoiui tliemaalvefl^ it is 
jimiv^sdble to be a friend to manj; one mnat be 
^tot indeed to find a £bw booL 



CHAP. XL 



PTketker FHindi mrt mart ne § d§i te Protmmriiw or te 

1. Is there greater need of fiaenda in prospentj cv 
J^^^S^ in adyersity t for they are aoo^t for in both : iinoe 
^^^ the unfortunate want aaaistanoe^ and the fortunate 
protperit^ want pereona to live with and to benefit ; for they 
and ad- wiah to do good. It ia more necesBaiy to hare { 
▼enitj. them in adversity ; whence in mdyersity there is | 
More ne- need of usefiil friends ; bnt it is more honourable / 
eeMUT in to have them in prosperity ; whence also the pros- 
•<1^"^> parous seek for good friends ; since it is more 
^J^j^l^'lQ desirable to benefit the good, and to live with them, 
prosperity. Besides, the very presence of friends is pleasant 

2. both in proqierity and adversity ; f<xt those who are 
in pain feel relieved when their friends sympathize 
with them. Hence one might ask the questiim, 
whether they as it were ahare the burthen; or 
whether perhaps it is not thaty bnt that their pre- 
sence bemg pfeasanty and the idea of sympathy, 
make the pain less. Whether they feel rdieved 
from this or any other canse^ let ns dismiss from 
our consideration ; bnt what we stated is evidently 
the &ct 

S. The presence of friends seems in a manner to 
cause a mixed feeling ; for the fi^t of seeing friends 
is pleasant, and particularly to one in miSfortune, 
and it becomes a kind of assistance, so as to prevent 
pain : since the sight and c on v e rsation of a friend 
is able to comfort ui^ if he haa tact; f<Nr he knows the 
character of lus friend, and what things cive him 
pleasure and pain. But to perceive ones friend ^^ t 

feeling pain at one*s own misfortune^ is painful; redby v^OOglC 
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for eTeiy one aToids being the cause of pain to Ins 
friends. Therefore^ those who are of a manly 4. 
disposition are cautious how they let their friends 
shue their pain ; and unless a person is himself 
without sensibility, he cannot endure that his friends 
should feel pain on his account: nor does he at all 
call in fellow-mouinen^ because he is not given to 
mourning himsel£ But women and effeminate men 
delight in having people to mourn with them, and 
love them as fri^ds and partners in affliction. But 
in every case we ought of course to imitate the 
best 

The presence of friends in prosperity makes us 5. 
pass our time pleasantly, and makes us conscious 
that our friends are feeding pleasure at our good. 
Therefore, it would seem that we ought to invite In pros- 
friends to share our prosperity with alacrity ; for it is perity we 
an honourable thing to be ready to do good to others: '^lll^ 
but to share our adversity, we d^ould invite them with ^^ fHemU. 
reluctance^ for we ought to share our misfortunes as in adrer- 
little as possible : whence the saying, — lity rdnct- 

ant. 
It if enoogh that I myaelf am unfortunate. 

We should call them in especially, when they 6. 
may render us great assistance, with a little trouble. 
We should peniaps^ on the contrary, go to those 
who are- in misfortune, without being called in, and 
with alacrity. For it becomes a friend to confer 
benefits^ and particulariy upon those who are in 
need, and did not ask it as a right : for in both 
cases it is more honourable and pleasant : but to 
those who are in prosperity, if it is to co-operate 
with them, we ahowL go willingly ; for this is the 
use of a friend : but tf it is to enjoy their good 
fortune, we should go reluctantly; for it is not 
honourable to be anxious to receive assistance. 
But perhaps we must ffuard against appearing un- 
gracious in our reinsaf ; for ^ds sometimes takes 
place. The presence of friends, then, is necessary f 
under all cireumstancea ^,^,^ ^^^ ^^ GoOglc 

83 
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CHAP. xn. 

JTkai th€ moti imirnbU tMagJbr/Hmdi it InHmMcp. 

1. Is it not tbe oaae, then, that as the flight of the 
Society tbe bdoYed object is most desirable to loTera, and they 
P^^P^ choose that sense rather than the others, as if love 
frieadtbip. ^^^^^ ^^ ^ especially its existence and its 

origin, so also sodefy is most desirable to friendst 
for friendship is communion. And as we feel 
towards oorselye^ so do we towards our friends ; 
and with reroect to oorselye^ the perception of 
existence is desirable; it is the same, therefore^ 

2. with respect to our friends. But the eneigy of 
friendship consists in society ; so that it is with 
reason ^at friends are deorous of it. And in 
whaterer each thinks that existence consists, or 
on whate^fr account they choose life, in this they 

S. wish to \-9m their time with their friends. Hence^ 
some drink together, some dice together, othcars 
exercise and hunt to^^her, or study philosophy to- 
gether ; each passing their time in the occupation 
which they like best of all things in life ; for as 
they wish to live with their fii^ids, they do and 
paitake with them those thingi^ by which they 
4. think that they can live in intima^. Therefinre, 
the friendship of bad men becomes depraved : fiv 
they partake of what is bad, being unstable ; and 
they become depraved, by growing like each other; 
but the friendship of good men is good, being 
ft. mutually increased by interoourse. Besidei^ men 
Tbe Bonl UQ thought to become better by energizing; and 
oTMrn? by correcting one another: for they receive an 
gliip. * impress from each other in whatever they are 
pleased with : whence it is said, — 

Yoa wiD leera wbat it good horn tbe good. 

Of friendship, therefore, let so much be said. The 

next thing U to treat of the subject of pleasure. Digitized by GoOglc 
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CHAP. L 

AiTEB thifly perhaps the next subject for discaadon i. 
is pleasure ; for it seems above everything else to Pleature 
be intimately connected with our nature. Hence, ^|^^ ^^ 
we educate the young, steering them, as it were, by |^ ethicia 
pleasure and pain. It seems also to be of the importance, 
greatest consecpience towards laying the foundation 2. 
of the moral character, that men should take 
delight in what they ought^ and hate what they 
ought ; for these feelings continue throughout life, 
canying with them great weight and influence 
on the side of virtue and a happy life ; for men 
deliberately choose what is pleasant^ and avoid 
what is painfuL 

It would seem, then, that we ought by no means 3. 
to pass over audi subjects as these ; especially as 
they involve much difference of opinion. For some Emmeoiis 
say that pleasure is the chief good ; others^ on the opinioot 
contrary, that it is altogether bad ; some of these ^ce™"* 
last^ perhaps, from a persuasion that it really is so ; 
others^ tbinViwg that it is better in reference to 
human life, to dedare pleasure to be among bad 
things, even if it be not so ; because the mass of 
mankind have a propensity to it^ and are slaves to 

• •« The opioioo that pleaswre if the chief good had heen 
modi advanced bj the efforts of Deoiocritna, the Sophiita, 
Ariitippaa, and others, and was entertained bj iMay of the 
contemporaries of Arii^oCle and Plato. The dialofnes of the 
latter ate foil of olijiections to this popniar theory : h«t in nooe 
are they refuted with more care and lahoor than in the 
Phflebns."— Bt^wer. To this dialogne the ethical stadsBl is 

uigiiizea uy "vj 
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their pleaBores; and there for e that it is ri^t to 
draw them away to the oppoeite j by which meang 
they would airive at the meas. Bat perhi^ this 
IB not well said ; far arguments about matters of 
£9eling and action are leas conTinfling than &cia, 
4. When, therefore, arguments are at Tariance with 
B«d conn- what is erident to the arises, they are despiaed, and 
oT^ are the destruction of the truth also ; for if he who 
oninionf. oensures pleasure is ever seen to be demring it^ he 
appears to have a leaning towards it, as if all plear 
sure were of the same nature ; for to draw nice 
distinctiQiis is not the ohariuster of the multitude. ^ 
True statements, therefore, seem not only to be the 
most usdfbl for obtaining knowledge, but also for 
the regulation of lifo ; for when, they agree with 
foots, they are believed. Hence, men exhort those 
who understand them to live accordiug to them. 
Enough, then, of such mattera : let us now enume- 
rate the doctrines which have been held on the 
subject of pleasure. 



CHAP. n. 

Opmiolu keid on (k€ $u^f€ei qfPUtuure, 

1. EuDOXUS^ thought that pleasure was the chief 

The vgu. gQQ^ because he saw all, both rational and irra- 

E^oxu to ^^ seeking it ; and ui every case that which is 

^ Tbe riiffatert JncoMJit^fncy of oooduet it fatal to the 

aatbority and iaflocaoe of a moral teacher. If be wane bia 

bearera against pleaswe, and it then leen to derote bimielf to 

tbe portoit of pleawre, cfen of an innocent kind, bit argn<- 

■Mnta are inefieetnal,'aiid bia waminft are nnlieeded, beoMae 

tbe BMM of Bfiankind are vnable to draw nice dittinctlont, and 

to distingvitb between lawlal and nnlawfal pleaanrca. 

' Eodoznt waa a native of Cnidoa, wbo floorialied aboot 
OL e. iii. (B. C.366). He waa a diadple of tbe geometrician 
Arcbjtaa, and wibeu|nenfij of Plato, bj whom be waa aeoom* 
panted in bia travels to EcTP^ Ho was tbe antbor of a woffc 
on astronomy, wbScb was trandated Into verm bj Aratna. ^r-^ t 

SeeMattbisB's HistorToTGnek andBoaaanlit., andOinttm^luzed by LiOOQle 
Fasti, p. 366, noto (e). O 
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an object of choioe is good, and that which is most prore that 
so is the greatest good ; conseqaently^ he considered P'^TP]^ 
that the met of aU having a bias towards the same ^i^/^od. 
object proved that object to be the best for all ; pint ^^* 
because each finds what is good for himself as he argwnent. 
does food ; he argued, therefore^ that what is good 
to all, and what idl aim at^ was the chief good. 

And his words were belieTed, more firom the 2. 
excellence of his moral character than for their H** ^^' 
own sake; for he had the reputation of being '^*^^^' 
eminentlj temperate: it was therefore thought 
that he did not use this language as being a friend 
to pleasure, but that the case reaUj was so. But 3. 
he considered this doctrine to be no less evident Second 
from considering the contrary of pleasure ; for pain •'««■»«"*• 
is in itself an object shunned by ul, and its contrary 
is, in th« same manner, an object chosen by all ; 
and that is especially an object of choice, which we Third 
choose, not on account of anything else ; but plea- trgnmeot* 
sure is confessedly of this nature ; for no one asks 
for the sake of what he is pleased, as though he 
knew that pleasure was eligible on its own account; 
and pleasure, if added to any good whatsoever. Fourth 
makes it more eligible ; for instance, if added to argument, 
the act of justice or temperance ; and good can 
only be increased by the addition of itself 

This argument certainly seems to prove it to be 4. 
amongst goods, but not more so than anything else ; 
for eyeiything is more eligible when in conjunction 
with another good, than when left alone. By a 5. 
similar argument, indeed, Plato overthrows the idea ^^f ^^V 
of pleasure being the chief good ; because a plea- ^^^^"' 
sant life is more eligible when joined with prudence opinions of 
than without ; but if the union of the two is Eodoxns. 
better, pleasure simply cannot be the chief good ; *>>^ ^^' 
for you can add nothing to the chief good which ||^*^^ 
wiU make it mora eligible : and it is plain that 
nothing else can be the diief good, which becomes 
more eligible when joined to any of those things 
which are eligible on their own account What ^^T^ 
is there, then, of this nature in which we can parti- ^^'^^ 
dpate t for such is the object of our inquiiy. Those 6. 
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Objection who inart that that is not a good whidi all aim ftt'' 
^l^lJJl^^ must take care that what they say does not amo' 
f^lSSe^ to nothing: for we assert that what all think, i_ \ 
really he. And he who tries to orerthrow this 
proof will not state any other more conTincinff; 
for if it had heen said that irrational heings omy 
son^t pleasure, there might be something in the 
objection ; bnt if rational beings also seek it^ how 
can there be anything in what they say t And per- 
haps even in the inferior beings there is scmie 
natural good principle^ superior to their general 
instincts, which aims at that good which is pecu- 
liarty suited to them. 
7. Neither does what is said reflpecting the argu- 
01^i«ctioii ment firom the contrary appear to have any weight : 
^J^^JJ^ for it is aaid that although pain be an evil, it does 
ilel^^L ^^^ follow that pleasure is a good; for evil is 
opposed to evil, and both are opposed to that which 
is neither good nor evil ; in which they say what 
is by no means wrong in itself but they do not 
hiq)pen to speak the truth in the case before ns : 
for if both were evila^ both must be objects of 
aversion ; or if neither of them were, then neither 
would be ; at least, they would be ciFoumstanced 
alike : but now it is evident that men avoid the- one 
as an evil, and choose the other as a good : they 
are therefore opposed in the manner staged.** 

•< Tbe object of ^ii cfaqiCer b at foUoirt:— Aristotle it 
quite reedy to lUow that pletfore it a good, but not that it it 
ttie greatest good. Wliilst, tberefore, Im is opposing Endoxns* 
wlio held tiie Utter opinion, bo does not disagree with Plato, 
so ftf as he also is an opponent of Endozns, and denies tliat 
pleasiire is the chief good« This, howeter, does not prevent 
him in the next cbapter from objeotiag to and anawenng the 
argoments which Plato addnoes to prove that pleasnre is 
literally not a good, hot an abeolnto evil That it is an evil, is 
proved by Plato in the following syDogisni : — 

Whatever admits of more sm less is indeftnito— 
Pieasore admits of more and lew 
Therefore pleasnre is indeftnite* 

Whatever is faideflnito is an evil— 
Pleasnre is indeinito— 
Therefore pleasnre is an evil. 
See the ^^rocxia of the Py th ^ g orea a e. ^ ^ 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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CHAP. m. 

Oiker Cpmkmt on ike tuf^tet qfPUanare. 

Nor yet^ becanae pleasure is not of the dasB of 1- 
qoalitieSy is it for that reason not a good ; for the f^' 
energies of virtue are not qualities, nor is happi- ment^e^' 
nesB.^ But it is said that good is definite, but ^ted. 
pleasure indefinite, because it admits of d^reea. 2. 
Now, if this opinion is derived from the act of hu second, 
being pleased, the same thinf will apply to justioe 
and the other moral virtues (according to which it 
is evidently allowed that men become of a certain 
quality in each several virtue) ; for some men are 
just and brave in a greater aegree : it is possible 
also to perform the acts of justice and temperance 
in a greater or less d^;ree. But if what they say 3. 
applies to pleasure abstractedly, there is reason to 
fear that they do not state the cause, if pleasures 
are some unmixed, some mixed. But what season 
is there why, as health, which is definite, admits of 
degrees, pleasure should not be definite and do so 
likewise t for there is not the same symmetrical 
arrangement in all men, nor in the same person 

' The wmBents bera refuted bj ArietoUe mej be tk«e 
briefly stetod t^K) All goods are qualitiet ; pleeivre is not a 
onelity, therefore it is not a good. (2.) Pleasure admits of 
degrees, therefore it is indeflnito : now the Pythagoreansplaced 
the indefinite {khpior^v, Awtipov) in their eatalogne of erils. 
(3.) AU motions are imperfectt andconseqnently all generation, 
which is a species of asotion, is imperlecL Bat '* good" is 
perfect ; if, therefore, pleasorw is a tlviiViQ, it is not a good. 
(4.) The same argmnent applies te AvavXiipmeiQ, wliieh Is a 

The following are the smbdirisions of fflMf^ic given in the 
Catesones, c zi., and quoted by Chase in the notes to his 



I FhNB not being to being. — Generation. 
FhNB being to not being.— Destraction. 
From being to being ntore.— Increase. 
J'hMn being to being less. — Decrease. 

FhNB being here to being there.— Change of plaee. (ZoomP 
Fhm Msiinthisway tobeinginthirii;y^lML^ 
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u there alirajs the same, but alihaagh lelazad, still 
health continnes np to a certain pointy and diffem 
in degree. It is possibley then, that the case of 
pleasure maj be the sama 

4. Assuming the chief good to be perfect, and motions 
Hit third, and generations to be imperfect, they attempt to 
prove pleasure to be a motion and a generation. 
But it seems that what they say is not correct, and 
that it is not a motion : for quickness and slowness 
appear to belong to every motion ; if not absolutefy^, 
as in the motion of the universe, yet relatively. 

6. Now, neither of these conditions belongs to pleasure ; 
for it is possible to become pleased quickly, as it is 
to become angry ; but not to feel pleasure quickly, 
not even relatively ; but it is possible to walk, or to 

6. grow, and so forth, quickly or slowly. It b possi- 
bly therefore, to change into a state of pleasure 
quickly or slowly ; but to energize according to it 
quickly is not possible (by which expression I mean, 
« to be pleased"). 

7. How also can it be a generation t for it appears 
Uk foarth. that not anything is generated from anything ; but 

from whatever it b generated, into that it is dis- 
solved ; and yet that which pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. * And again, it is said that pain is a want 
of that which is according to nature, and that plea- 

8. sore is the supplying of that want. But these are 
bodily Sections ; consequently, if pleasure is the 
supplying of that which nature requires^ that must 
feel the pleasure in which the supply takes i^ace ; 
that is, the body must feel it. This does not seem 
to be Uie case ; therefore, pleasure is not the sop- 
plying of a want ; but when the supply has taken 
place, then a man will feel pleasure ; and when the 
supply is cut o£( he will feel pain. This opinion 

• Etaytbinf which it feoerated if diMohed into the 
deflMBtt oat of which it wm origiaaUj produced. This pro* 
oeet, which it oppodte to yiweic* i* termed fBcpA, PleMwe 
ceBoot therefore be a yivtetCt became it prodocee nodiinf 
which CMi be diatolved iolo ite orifinel ekmeote. In CMt, on 
the contrery, the ■en ie ti o n t which pteeanre gencrmte, pain, end 
•ot pka.ni*. deitfoyi. ^,^,^^^, .^ GoOglC 
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aeeniB to have originated in the pains and pleasures 9. 
connected with fwd : for when men are in want^ 2«ie^ 
and have previously felt pain, they feel pleasure at ^ri^inl^ 
having the want sapplied. 

Tins does not happen in all pleasures : fbr the lo. 
pleasures of mathematical studies are without pain; 
and of the pleasures of the senses, those which come 
by smelling are so : and so are sounds^ and sights^ 
and many recollections also, and hopes. Of what, 
then, wiU these be generations t for there have been 
no wants of anything to be supplied. 

In answer to those who bring forward reprehen- U. 
sible pleasurefl^ one might say, that these are not The case of 
pleasant ; for we must not think that because they ^^^^. 
are pleasant to ill-disposed persons, they are also py^ ^. ~ 
pleasant in themselves, except to these particular plained, 
persons ; in the same way as we must not think 
those things wholesome, or sweet, or bitter, which 
are so to the sick : nor those wUte, which appear 
so to those who suffer from ophthalmia. Or should ^2. 
thiB be said, that pleasures are eligible, but not 
from these sources ; just as wealth is eligible, but 
not to one who gets it by treason ; or health but not 
to one who gets it by eating all kinds of things t 
Or may it be said that pleasures differ in kind f for 13. 
those which proceed firom honourable sources differ 
from those which proceed firom disgraceful ones ; 
and it is impossible to feel the pleasure of the just 
man without being just, or that of the musician, 
without being musiod : and so on in other cases. 
But the difference which exists between a friend 14. 
and a flatterer seems to prove either that pleasure ^^ '{jf^* 
is not a good, or that pleasures are different in ^^^ ^ 
kind; for the former seems to associate with a oomperiaoii 
view to the good, the latter with a view to plea- between a 
sure ; and the latter is reproached, but the former ^'^^ *^ 
is praised ; as asBoriating with a different motive. * t^erer. 

Afiain, no one would choose to live, having the !&• 
intelMct of a child all his life long, taking pleasure 
in those things which please children, even if that t 

pleasure were the highest possible; luoretoytake^OglC 
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delist iu doing any thing diagnoddly even if he 
irae never to feel pain for so doing. Besidei^ "we 
should be diligent about many things, even if they 
brought no pleasore ; as abont seeing^ rememberings 

16. kno^nn^ possessing virtue. Bat whether pleasures 
are oonseqaent np<m these things of neoessity or 
no^ makes no difference ; fm: we shoold choose them, 

17. even if pleasure did not result from them. Oonse- 
CoDt^ntixnL qaently, that pleasure is not the chief good, nor 

eveiy pleasure eligible^ seems to be evicknt : and 
that some are eligible for their own sakes^ differing 
either in kind, or in the source from whence tiiey 
are derived. Let this, then, be sufficient as to tli^ 
opinions which have been entertained upon the 
subject of pleasure and pain. 



iUet 



CHAP. IV. 

WkMi PUantrt It, aitd thai U rminnpwrfiei «Mry Mtryy. 

What the genus or species of pleasure is^ will be- 
^ come more evident if we resume the subject from 
J![2JJ^ the beginning. For vision seems to be perfect at any 
period of time ; ' for it is not in want of anything^ 
which by coming afterwards will make its species 
perfect But pleasure resembles this ; £ar it is a 
whole : and we cannot at any particular time re- 
ceive pleasure^ the species of wnich would be per- 
2. fected if it lasted a longer time. Therefore it is 
^yi^l* not a motion; for every motion takes j^ace in time, 
Hqii^^^ ijmI has some end in view ; an^ for instuioe, the 
goMntioo. motion of building : and it is perfoot^ when it has 
produced what it aims at ; or in the whole time of 
%. its being builtf But in separate portions of the 

' 8m Addbon't bemtiAd fMper <m the p erfect i on of eight, 
ia the Speotetor, No. 411. 
' Hie reedinf here edopled of tlitei 



eegebthet epprored bTMidielet, who eeji, with tr«th,tliel 
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whole time^ aU the motions are imperfect, and difier Time, 
in species from the whole motion, and from one 
another ; for the patting of the stones together is 
different from the fluting of the column, and these 
again differ from the building of the whole temple. 
And the building of the temple is perfect : because 4. 
it wants nothing towards the end proposed : but 
the construction of the foundation and the trigljph 
is imperfect : for each belongs only to a part Con- 
sequently they differ in species ; and it is not pos- 
sible at any particular time to take a motion which 
is perfect in its species ; but if ever we can, it must 
be in the whole time. 

It is the same in walking, and eveiy other mo- 5. 
tiou. For if motion be the moving from one part Place, 
of space to another, there must be also specific 
differences of motion ; as flying, walkings leaping, 
and so on. And not only thus, but even in walk- 
ing itself; for the whence and the whither are not 
tlMB same in the whole stadium, and in part of the 
stadium, or in one part of it and the other. Nor is 6. 
it the same thing to cross this line or that ; for a 
person not only crosses a line, but a line in a parti- 
cular place ; and this is in a different place from 
that We have treated accurately of motion in 
another plaoe.^ 

It seems, howeyer, not to be perfect in every part 7, 
of time, but that the greater number of motions R«<*P»t«la. 
are imperfect and didferent in spedea^ if the whence ° 
and the whither constitute species. But the spe- 
cies of pleasure is peifeot at any time whatsoever. 
It is plain, therefore, that pleasure and motion 8. 
must be differmt item each other, and that plesr 

•iiy motioQ, e. f . tbe act of boiUUDg, is imperrect at the end d 
any portion of time, end not perfect vntil the whole time of 
building k eompleled. WiOi respect to the architectuai 
t^rms hat need, the Kfi^wtc is the iMse (the shoe as it were, in 
French If soc) of the colnmn. *P<iC^t#tfic by some has been 
nnderstood to mean the leteDinf or erecting the column, by 
others the measaring It with a wand. Its true meaning is the 



outings in French MMMMifV. i^ r\r\cs\f> 



^ In hb Physics, Books III. and IV. L^guzeu oy ^ 
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sore 18 of the number of things entire and perfect 
His also would appear firam the &ot of its bein^ 
impoonble to move except in time, but we may fed 
pleasure without reference to time ; for that which 
is felt at any partdcular moment is something 
entire. 
9. But from all this it is dear^ that it is inooziectly 
said that pleasure is a motion or generation ; for 
these terms are not applied to everything^ but only 
to those things which are divisible and not entire : 
for there is no generation of vision, nor of a pointy 
nor of a unit : nor is any one of these a motion or 
generation, nor consequently is there a motion or 
generation of pleasure ; for it ia something entire. 
10. But since eveiy perception energizes with refe- 
rence to its object, and that eneigizes perfectly 
which is well-disposed with reference to tl^ best of 
pi^iPifQ all the objects which fell under it (for this more 
acoom- than anything else appears to be the nature of a 
mbJm, and perfect energy ; and whether we say that the per- 
^^'^'J'*'* ception energizes, or that in which the perception 
ff^^^'of resides^ makes no difference : but in everything the 
ewtrj ai9' energy is best of that which is well-di4>06ed with 
Onitc, ^mS- reference t<^'the best of all the objects which fall 
•^»/«>d xmder it) : this must be the most perfect and the 
'**^*^* most pleasant : for pleasure is attendant upon 
every sense, as it is also upon every act of intellect 
and contemplation; but the most perfect is the 
most pleasant^ and the most perfect la the 
energy of that which is well-disposed with reference 
to the best of all the objects whidi fell under it. 
Pleasure^ therefore, perfects the energy : but plea- 
sure does not perfect it in the same manner that 
the object and the perceptive fecuky do if they are 
good ; just as health and the physician are not in 
the same maimer causes of a person being healthy.' 
12« But that there is a pleasure in every act of the per- 



> The fhjMuk if what the logidaiif aJl the cAdeot ^ 
wbilit health la the fonual caoae, of oar being healthy. In r^ i 

like manner, the object ii the efident CMae, pleaaore the Digitized by LjOOQIC 
iBnaalcaaae. O 
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oeptive fiumhy is erident : for we saj that nglits 
and aonnds are pleasant : and it is also evident 
that this is most so, when the perceptive fiumlty 
is the best, and energizes npon the best object. 
When the object perceived, and the fiumlty which 
perceives it, are of this natore, there will always be 
pleasure as long as there are an agent and a patient. 
Again, pleasure makes the energy complete, not as 13. 
the inherent habit would, but as some end added Pleuiire 
to it ; it is just what the freshness of youth Ib to perfccti th« 
those in the prime of life. STiilll" 

As long, therefore, as the object of perception or rent hmbit, 
intellect be such as it ought to be, as also the but at an 
&culty which judges or contemplates, there will be ««*^ ^^t 
pleasure in the energy : for when the patient and J^*^.' 
the agent are similar, and correspond to one tinuoui. 
another, the same effect is naturally produced. 
Why, then, is no one continually pleased! is it 
that he becomes fiitigued % for no himian faculties 
have the power of energizing continually. Pleasure, 
therefore, cannot result^ for it follows the energy. 

But some things cause delight when they are 14. 
new, and for the same reason they do not cause it 
in the same degree afterwards ; for at first the in- 
tellect is awakened, and energizes intensely in them, 
aa^ in the case of sight, thoee do, who look stead- 
&8tly ; but afterwards the enei^ is not of the same 
kinc^ but relaxed, and therefore the pleasure also 
becomes dulled. But one might imagine that all 15. 
men seek pleasure), because all are desirous of life ; do men 
and life is a kind of energy ; and every one oner- from the 
gises npon and with those things which he loves ^^|^ 
best ; as, for example, the musician, with his hear- ^2^J|^ ^ 
ing, npon music; the studious man, with his in- Uiererene? 
tellect, npon matters of speculation ; and so on 
with the rest But pleasure makes the energy 
perfect, and therefore it makes life perfect, which 
men desire. It is with reason, therefore, that they 16. 
also desire pleasure; for it makes life, which is 
eligible, perfect to each one. But let the ^^^'^^^^Tp. 
whether we choose life for the sake of pleasure, or^^'^^ 
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pleasure for the sake of li&^ be dismiaeed for tlie 
present^ £or these seem to be intiinatelj coimectedy 
and not to admit of separation ; for inthoot an 
eneigjr pleasure is not produeed, and pleasure per- 
fects every energy. 



CHAP. V. 

Tkai PUamret difer 4m ip^eiet, 

1. HsirGB also pleasures seem to di£Qar in speciee ; for 
I we think that things which differ in species are 
^J^^ made perfect by different things : for such seems to 
2^^|^^J^ be the case with natural and artificial productions, 
eneniet ^ animals and trees^ and paintiogs and statues, 
whkA tliej and houses and furniture. And also we think that 
Pfjf^ energies^ which differ in species^ are made perfect 
<iiner. ^^ things which diffsr in species. But the energies 

of the intellect differ from the energies of the 

senses^ and each of these differ from one another in 

MpedeB ; consequently the pleasures which perfect 

tbem difier. 

3. This would also appear from the intimate con- 
Becauie of nection subsisting between each pleasure and the 
MT^bc ^^^^"^ which it perfects; for the appropriate 
tnea^tht pl«<^8Ui« contributes to increase the energy ; for 
pleMnre persons who energize with pleasure judge of eveiy- 
Mid the thing and perform everything with a higher degree 
^"^nnr of aocunuy ; as those who take pleamre in geo- 
Z^rfcctM, ni^^tiy become geometridani^ and oomprelMnd 

everything more distinctly. So also those who are 
fond of musiC) or fond of building, and so forth, make 
a IHPOgresB in their peculiar employment, beoanse 

4. they take pleasure in it Pleasures, therefore, con- 
trilmte to increase the eneigy; but what contributes 
to inoieaso must be intimately ccmneeted; and 
thinga n^iich are intimately oonneeted with ciijeets 
diflBmng in spedei^ must themselves also differ in r^ T 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Affon^ this would appear still more plainly fixmi 5. 
the &ct that pleaBores arising from other sonroea BecauMi 
are impediments to energies ; for those who love j^^^JJ^L 
musio cannot pay attention to conyersation if gooroes 
they hear any one playing, because they takedestroj 
more pleasure in music than in the energy in energies, 
which they are engaged. The pleasure, therefore, 
which is attendant upon musi<^ destroys the eneigy 
which was employed in conversation. It is the 6. 
same in every other case, when a man is employed 
upon two subjects at once: for the pleasanter 
energy drives out the other ; and if there is a 
great difference as to the pleasure, so much the 
more, so that he cannot energize at all upon the 
other. When, therefore, we taJke very great delight 7. 
in anything, we cannot do anything else at all ; 
and it is only when we are but' moderately pleased 
with one thing, that we employ ourselves in another ; 
just as persons who eat sweetmeats in the theatre 
do so most when the actors are bad. But since the 
pleasure properly belonging to them makes the 
energies accurate, and more lasting^ and better, but 
the pleasures arising from anything else spoil them, 
it is evident tliat they are very distinct For plea- Opposite 
sures arising from something else produce nearly pleasures 
the same effect as pains arising from the thing *^ * 
itself; for energies are destroyed by the pains '^"^^^ 
which belong to them ; for instance, i£ writing or 
reasoning is impleasant and painful to any one, he 
does not write or reason, because the energy is 
painfuL The contrary effect^ therefore, is produced 8. 
on eneigies by the pleasures and pains which pro- 
perly belong to them : but those properly belong to 
the eneigy, which follow upon it independently of 
anything else. It has been said tlsOf that pleasures 
arising from other objects produce nearly the same 
effdct as pain ; for theydertroy the eneigy, but not 
in the same way. 

But since energies di£Rir in goodness or badness, 9. . 
and some are to 1^ chosen, tome to be avoided, and Ti^-'^ 
oChen neither, the pleasures also are related in the gooaom 

T 
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gnabad- aame-waj; fi>r there ib a pleasure properly 1 ^ ^ 

ump. to every enei^. That^ therefore, which is proper 

to the goodenei^ is good, and that which is proper 

to the bad energy is bad ; for the desires of hononr- 

able things are praiseworthy, the desires of dis- 

10. graceful ones to be blamed. But the pleasares, 
which are contained in the energies^ more properly 
belong to them than the desires; for the latter 
are distinct both as to time and nature ; but the 
former follow closely upon the energies^ and are so 
inseparable from them, that it is questionable whe- 
ther the energy is not the same as the pleasiu:e. It 
appears, however, that pleasure Ib not an operation 
of intellect or of the senses ; for that would be 
absurd ; but because they are not separated, they 
appear to some to be identical 

11. Ab, therefore, the energies are different^ so are 
Pleuuret the pleasures. Now flight differs from touch in 
differ in purity, and hearing and smelling differ from taste ; 
pvnty their pleasures, therefore, differ in the same way ; 

and the pleasures of the intellect differ from these, 

12. and each differs from the other. There seems to 
J!?*'*'** ^ * pleasure prq)erly belonging to every animal, 
mentnd ^ there is to each its proper work ; for it is that 
tnimab, which is according to its energy. And if we eza- 
b«cawe mine each case s larately by itself this would seem 
thdrener- to be the case, lOr the pleasures of a horse, of a 
giet differ. ^^ ^^^ ^£ ^ ^^^^^^^ differ : as Heraditus says, that 

an ass would prefer litter to gold; for food is 

13. pleasanter than gold to asses. The pleasures, there-> 
fore, of things which differ in kind are different 
also ; but it is reasonable to expect that the plea- 
sures of the same things should not differ. But 
they di£fer in no slight degree, at least in the case 
of men ; for the same thmgs give pain to some, 
and pleasure to others ; and to some they are pain- 
ful and objects of hate, to others pleasant and 
objects of love. The case is also the same in sweet 
things ; for the same things are not thought sweet 
by a man in a fever, and a man in health ; nor is 

the same thing thought warm by an invalid an^J^f ed by GoOqIc 
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a man in a good state of body : the same also is the 
caae with eveiTthing else. Bat in all such in- 
stanoesy that is thought to be the trath which 
appears so to the good man. 

If this is well said, as it appears to be, and if 14. 
excellence, and the good man, so &x forth as he is ''^^.P^^" 
goody are the measure of ev^ything : those mnst ^^ubfa^b to 
be pleasures which appear so to hun, and those to the good 
things pleasant in whi<ui he delights. But if what man. 
is disa^preeable to him seems pleasant to any one, it 
ia no wonder ; for there are many things which de- 
prave and injure men ; but such things are not 
pleasant^ except to those men, and to others who 
are so disposed With respect to those pleasures 15. 
which are confessedly disgraceful, it is evident that 
we must not call them pleasures except to the 
depraved. But of those pleasures which seem' to 
be good, what particular one or what kind must 
we say is the pleasure of man f or is not this plain 
from the energies t for pleasures follow upon them. 
Whether, then, there be one or more energies of 16. 
the perfect and perfectly happy man, the pleasures 
which perfect them must properly be said to be 
the pleasures of man ; and the rest must be so in a 
secondary or even very inferior degree,^ just as the 
energies are. 



CHAP. VI. 
On Htgfpineii. 



SnrcE we have spoken of the virtues, of the differ- 1. 
ent kinds of friendships, and of pleasures^ it remains £>«finition 
that we should discuss the subject of happiness in ^'^'^^PP^- 
outline, since we assumed this to be the end of ^q^/ 

^ Tbe original if iroXXo^rMCt for whidi we have no eqnira* 
leal in English. We oonld we tbe ezpreirion '* kmer in an 
inflnitedmal degree;" bnl we cannot lay *' a mnltnimal <^r(^(jTp 
frre." This, however, wonld exartlj express the signiftcataon o 
of the Greek. 
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human actionfl. Therefore, if we reci^takte what 
has heen nid before, the aignmeiit will be more 



2. We haye said that it is not a habit ; for if it 
HappinMi wer^ it might exist in a man who slept throoghont 
^^^^ his life, Irnng the life of a plant, and so&ring 
to Tir^ ^ greatest misfortones. I^ then, this does not 

3. please ju, but if we must rather bring it under 
a kind of energy, as was said before ; and i£, of 
energies^ some are necessary ^ and eligQ)le for the 
sake of something else, others are eligible fi>r their 
own sakes; it is plain that we mnst consider 
hi^piness as one of those which are eligible for 
their own sakea^ and not one of those which are 

i eligible for the sake of something else ; for happi- 
jness is in want of nothing bat is self-sufficient. 

4. Now those energies are eligible for their own sakee^ 
from which nothing more is sought for beyond the 
energy. But of this kind, actions done according 
to yirtue seem to be : for the pertormance of ho- 
nourable and good acts is amongst things eligible 

Retsons for their own sakes. And of amusements^ uioee 
why bappi- are eligible for their own sakes which are plea- 
"T ^^^ '"^^ ' ^^^ ^^ ^^^ choose these for the sake of 
in^amnie. anything else : for they are rather injured by them 
ment. than benefited, since they neglect their persons and 

5. property. But the majority of those who are 
called happy fly to such pastimes as these ; and, 
therefore, those who have a happy turn for such 
pastimes as these are in favour with tyrants ; for 
they make themselves agreeable in those things 
which tyrants desire ; and such are the men they 
want. 

6. These things are thought to belong to happiness^ 
because those who are in power pass thdr leisure in 
them. But such men are perhaps no proof; for 
neither virtue nor intellect consists in having power, 
and from these two good eneigies proceed ; nor if 

* Nfoetnrjdoes not hen iaplj aeMiry jmt §§ Qammt 
KoChwcndigkdt), b«t meuis and inatniiBtBts aewiry to the ^ i 

•oeompUahmentof •omecBdU-^JilidMM. uigmzed by V^OOQlC 
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those, wHo have never tasted pure and liberal plea- 
sure, fly to bodily pleasures^ must we therefore 
think that these pleasures are more eligible; for 
children think those things which are esteemed by 
them the best. It is reasonable, therefore, to sup- 7. 
pose, that as the things which appear honourable to 
d4)dren and men diror, so also those which appear 
so to the bad and the good will differ likewise, and 
therefore, as we have very often said, those things 
are honourable and pleasant which are so to the 
good man. But to every man that energy is most 
eligible which is according to his proper habit ; and, 
therefore, to the good man. that is most eligible 
which is according to virtue. 

Ck>nsoquently happiness does not consist in 8 
amusement ; for it is absurd that the end should 
be amusement ; and that men should toil and suffer 
inconvenience all their life long for the sake of 
amusement ; for we choose eveiything, as we might 
say, for the sake of something else, except happi- 
ness ; for that is an end. But to be serious and 9. 
to labour for the sake of amusement appears foolish 
and very childish. But to amuse ourselves in order Sajiog of 
that we may be serious^ as AnacharsLs said, seems AnachareU. 
to be right : for amusement resembles relaxation. 
Belaxation, therefore, is not the end, for we have 
recourse to it for the sake of the energy. But the 
happy life seems to be according to virtue; and 
thu is serious, and does not consiBt in amusement. 
We say also that serious things are better than 10. 
those which are ridiculous and joined with amuse- 
ment ; and that the energy of the better part and 
of the better man is more serious ; and the energy 
of the better man is at once superior, and more 
tending to happinev. Besides^ any person what- 11. 
ever, even a slave, may enjoy bodily pleasures no 
leas than the best man ; but no one idlows that a 
slave partakes of happiness except so far as that 
lie partakes of life : for happiness does not consist in 



soch modes of passing lira, but in energies accord?^ ^T p. 



ing to virtue, as has been said ) 
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CHAP. vn. 

On QmUmpktHve Htgppmeu. 

1. If happiness be an energy aooording to virtue, it is 
^^^■^ reasonable to suppose that it is aooording to the 

energy ae- l>^ P^^ <^ i^^'^i^ Whether, then, this best part be 
corduig to the intellect, or something else — ^which is thought 
the best naturallj to bear rule and to goyem, and to possess 
ac^f^inc^' ideas upon honourable and divine subjects ; or 
to intel- whether it is itself divine, or the most divine of anj 
lectual property which we possess ; the energy of this part 
▼irtne. according to its proper virtue must be perfect hap- 
piness : and that this energy in contemplative has 

2. been stated. This also would seem to agree with 
It is the what was said before, and with the truth : for thia 
DoUest. energy is the noblest; since the intellect ia the 

noblest thing within us, and of subjects of know- 
ledge, those are noblest with which the intellect is 
conversant. 

The most It is also most continuous ; for we are better 

constant, able to contemplate continuoiLBly than to do any- 

3. thing else continuously. We tlunk also that plea- 

1*^^ V^' sure must be imited to happiness : but of aU the 

santest. energies according to virtue, that according to wis- 
dom is confessedly the most pleasant : at any rate, 
wisdom seems to contain pleasures worthy of admi- 
ration, both in point of purity and stability : and it 
is reasonable to suppose that this mode of li^ should 
be pleasanter to those who know it than to thoee who 

4. are only seeking it Again, that which is called self- 
8afficien<7' must be most concerned with contem- 
plative happiness ; for both the wise man and the 
)ust, and all othen^ need the necessaries of life ; but 
supposing them to be sufficiently supplied with 
soco goodfl^ the just man requires persons towards 

ft. whom and with whom he may act justly ; and in r^ i 

like manner the temperate man, and the brayeDigitizedbyCiOOQlc 
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man, and so on with all the rest Bat the wise 
man, if even by himself ia able to contemplate ; 
and the more so the wiser he is ; perhaps he will 
energize better, if he has co-operators^ but neyerthe- 6. 
less^MdismostselfHrafficient. This would seem also to 
be the only eneigy which is loved for its own sake ; 
for it has no result b^ond the act of contemplation ; 
but from the active energies^ we gain more or less 
beyond the performance of the action. 

Happiness seems also to consist in leisure ; for 7. 
we are busy in order that we may have leisure ; 1^ implie* 
and we go to war in order that we may be at peace. ***•'"•• 
Now the energies of the active virtues are exerted 
in political or military afiairs ; and the actions with 
respect to these are thought to allow of no leisure. 
Certainly militaiy actions altogether exclude it; 
for no one chooses war, nor makes preparations for 
war for the sake of war ; for a man would be 
thought perfectly defiled with blood, if he made 
his friends enemies in order that there might be 
battles and massacres. The enei^ of the states- 8. 
man is also without leisure ; and besides the actual 
administration of the state, the statesman seeks to 
gain power and honours, or at least happiness for 
himself and his fellow-citizens, different from the 
happiness of the state, which we are in search of, 
clearly as being different. 

I^ then, of all courses of action which are accord- 9. 
ing to the virtues^ those which have to do with Recapito. 
politics and war excel in beauty and greatness ; and l^^*^- 
these have no leisure^ and aim at some end, and 
are not chosen for their own sakes ; but the energy 
of the intellect is thought to be superior in inten- 
sity, because it is contemplative ; and to aim at no 
end beyond itself and to have a pleasure properly 
belonging to it ; and if this increases the energy ; 
and if self-sufficiency, and leisure, and freedom frt>m 
cares (as far as anything human can be free), and 
e\'erything which is attributed to the happy man, 
evidently exist in this energy ; then this must b^ 
the perfect happiness of man, when it attains * 
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end of li£9 complete ; for notliiiig ii inoompkfte of 
those thixigs wback belong to luq^pinesi. 

10. Bat sneh a life irould be better than man could 
SachtUfo attain to ; for he would live thna, not Bofiur forthas 
neiiraitto ^ i*™<^ ^^ as there is in him something divine.* 
tiie divine. ^^ SO fitf as this divine part surpasses tiie whole 

compound nature, so fiir does its energy surpass the 

11. energy which is according to all other virtue. I^ 
then, the intellect be divine when compared with 
man, the life also, which is in obedience to that^ 
will be divine when o(»npared with human life. 

12. But a man ought not to entertain human thou^^ti^ 
as some would advise, because he is human, nor 
mortal thoughts, because he is mortal :^ but as fsa 
as it is possible he should make himself immortal, 
and do everything with a view to living in accord- 
ance with the b«it principle in him ; although it 
be small in mxe, yet in power and value it is &r 

13. more excellent Uian alL Besides^ this would seam 
to be each man's ** sel^** if it really is the ruling 
and the better part It would be absurd, there- 
fore, if a man were to choose not his own life, but 

14. the life of some other thing. And what was said 
before will apply now ; for that which peculiarly 
belongs to eadi by nature, is best and most pleasant 
to every one ; and consequently to man, the life 
according to intellect is most pleasant^ if intelleot 
especially constitutes Man. This life^ therefore, is 
the most hiq»py. 

* Compare wluit Cioero Myt respectiiif the Stoics (de 
Fin. V. IT.) : •« VitBMteiD degenda ratio mudmeqwdem illii 
placuit q^akUt in coiileiD|ilatioiie et oofnitiooe po«ta ranuB i 
qiUB qaia deontin etit Tits eiinilliina, lapieiiti me eit dignit* 
nma, ttqne hit de rebu et epkadSdn eet eonun et iUoetrit 
oratio. ^^A'€W€i', 

• Conpere Uor. Od. IV. TiL :— 

•< ImnortaliA ne iperei* mooet aanoe, et tlnmiii 
Qm rapit hora diem." 
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CHAP, vm 



Qmtinuation ^fiM tame tuijeet. 

But that life which is aooording to the other kind !• 
of virtue, occupies the second place in respect to ^?^J^ 
happiness ; for the energies according to it are be- h^ppinest 
longing to human nature ; for we do what is just {« taperior 
and brave, and everything else which is in accord- to moral 
ance with the virtues, one towards another, in our l»«pp>n€«i. 
dealings and our need% and in actions and passions 
of every kind, observing what is becoming to eacL 
But all these appear to belong to human nature ; 2. 
in some points moral virtue even seems to be the 
consequence of our corporeal nature, and, in many, 
to be intimately connected with the passiona Pru- 3. 
dence also is closely united to moral virtue, and 
moral virtue to prudence ; if the principles of pru- 
dence are in accordance with the moral virtues, and 
the correctness of the moral virtues in accordance 
with prudence.^ But these are knit together with 
the passions, and must relate to the whole compound 
nature of man ; and the virtues of the compound 
nature are human ; and therefore the life according 
to them, and the happiness according to them, are 
human. But the happiness of the intellect is sepa- 4. 
rate ; and let it be enough to have said thus much 
about it, since extreme exactness is beyond the 
subject proposed. 

Intellectual happiness also would seem to require 5. 
external good in a small degree, or in a less degree ^^ ^ ^^^ 
than moral happiness. For let it be granted that ^^^^ 
both equally stand in need of the necessaries of life good, 
(even though he who is engaged in social duties 

* Moral Tirtoe chootet Um riffat end ; pradenoe direeU «• 
in the choice of the rifht means to that aid ; eech it therefore 
imperfect wtthoat the other, and hence the intimate and in- ^ 
•parable nnioo between the two of whic^,J^fy|(f<^^ 
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employB bimaelf more about the body, and thiiigB 
of that kindy for there would be some little diiflfer- 
ence), yet with respect to the enei^gies there will 
be a great difference ; for the liberal man will want 
money in order to perform liberal actsi, and the 
just man wiU want means to make retoms, for 
wishes are uncertain, and even the unjust pretend 
that they wish to act justly ; the brave man also 
will want power, if he is to perform anything 
according to his virtue ; and the temperate man 
will want an opportunity to show his temperance. 
For, otherwise, how will he or any other character 
be known. 
6' A question has arisen, whether the deliberate 
preference, or the actions themselyea^ have the 
greater influence over virtue, since it consists in 
both : now it is evident that its perfection must 
reside in both ; but for the perfection of actions^ 
many things are needed; and the more so, the 

7. greater and nobler the actions are. But the con- 
templative man requires no such things^ at least, to 
perKmn his energy ; but they are, so to speak, im- 
pediments, at least they are so to his contempla- 
tion. So fitf forth as he is man, and associates with 
many, he chooses to perform acts of moral virtue ; 
he will therefore require such things in order to 
maintain his character as a man. 

8. That perfect happiness is a kind of contemplative 
It is the energy, might be shown also from the following 
w?^h'wr ^^^'B^^^^n^o^ > ^^^ '^"^ suppose the gods to be pre- 
maT sop^ eminently blessed and happy. But what moral ao- 
poM that tions can we attribute to them i shall they be just 
the good actions ; or will it not i4>pear ridiculous to represent 
*^' them as making bargams, and restoring deposits, 

' and so forth) Shall we, then, attribute to them 
courageous aots^ making them undergo formidable 
thingi^ and meet danger, because it is honourable I 
orlibmlactsf But to whom will they give f and it 
is absurd to suppose that they have money, or any- 
thing of that sort But if we say that they are ^ j 
temperate, what would that meant is not the praiie)igitized by v^OOQlC 
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absurd, beoauso they liave not bad desirest P And if lo. 
we went through every case, moral actions would We cannot 
aeeminsiirnificant and unworthy of coda. But yet "f^^*^^ ^^ 
all suppose that they live, and therefore energize ; actionB. 
for we do not imagine that they sleep like l^tuiy 
mion.4 To him, therefore, who lives, if we take 
away moral action, and still more so, production, 
what is left beside contemplation t So that the 11. 
energy of the Deity, as it surpasses all others in ^^^ ^^7 
blessedness, must be contemplative : and therefore, J^ ^^1^ 
of human energies, that which is nearest allied to 
this must be the happiest 

A proof of this alao is, that other animals do not 12. 
partake of happiness which are deprived altogether 
of such an energy. For to the gods, their whole 
life is blessed ; and to men, as far as there belongs 
to them some resemblance to such an energy : but 
no other animal is happy, because they in no way 
partake of contemplation. As far, therefore, as 13. 
contemplation extends, so &r does happiness : and ^^ MimAl 
whoever have more capacity for contemplation, ^"' '?,^'"^ 
have more happiness, not accidentally, but in the it. 
way of contemplation itself for it is of itself valu- 
able. So that happiness must be a kind of contem- 
platioiL 

f How much more philotophieal tra the followinf obtenra- 
ttoni of Biihop Batler on the happineit of hearen (Anal. 
Part I. c. T.) : — " Nor is oar ignorance, what will be the em- 
ployment of thif happy community, nor our confeqoent igno- 
rance, what particnlar scope or oocaaion there will be for the 
exercise of teracity, jastice, and charity, amongst the members 
of It with regard to each other, any proof that there will be 
no sphere of exercise for those Tirtnes. Moch less, if that 
were possible, is oar ignorance any proof that there will be no 
occasion for that frame of mind, or diaracter which is formed 
by the daily practice of those virtues here, and which is a result 
from it. This at leut most be owned in general, that, as the 
goTcmment established in the unirerse is morel, the character 
of Tirtue and piety must, in some way or othrr, be the oondi* 
tiOB of our happiness, or the quaKllcation for it." 

^ The story of Endymion is well known. Cicero allodes to 
it in his Oe Finibos, V. xx. :^" Itique ne si jucundissimis t 

quidem nos somniis usuros putemus, Endymionis somnam )OQlC 
nobis felimiis dari : idqoe si acddat, mortis instar putemus." ^ 
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li* The ha^ppj man will need external proqwrhy, so 
^^T^*" &r ioirtik as He is man ; for human nature is not 
^^^^ sufficient of itself for contemplation ; but the body 
neoetitrj^ must be in health, and it must have food and aU 
other care and attendance. We must not howeyer 
imagine that the person who is to be happy will 
want many and great goods^ because we saj that 
without external good he can be blessed ; for self- 
sufficiency' does not consist in excess, nor does 

15. action. But it is possible to perform honourable 
things without being lord of earth and sea ; for a 
man may be able to act according to virtue with 
moderate means. We may see this plainly : for 
priyate indiyiduals are thought to p^orm good 
acts no less than men in power, but even more sa 
And it is sufficient to have a competence, for the 
life of that man will be happy, who eneigixes accord- 

16. ing to virtue. Solon also perhaps gave a good 
Tbe opU dMcription of the happy man, when he said, that 
^JJ^^ in his opinion it was he who was moderately sup- 
Anaiago- pli^ with external goods, who had done the most 
rag. honourable deeds, and lived temperately ; for it is 

possible that men who have moderate possessiims 

1 7. should do what they ought. Anaiagoras also seems 
to have conceived the happy man to be neither rich 
nor powerful, when he saic^ that he should not be 
surprised if he was thought absurd by the midti- 
tude ;' for they judge by externals^ having a percep- 
tion of such things only. 

18. The opinions of wise men, therefore, seem to 
agree with what has been said ; such statements, 
therefore, cany with them some weijsht But we 
judge of truth, in practical mattery m>m fitfts and 
fix>m life, for on them the decisive pdnt turns ; and 
we ought to tiy all that has been said by applying 
it to &cts and to life ; and if our arguments agree 

'The meaniiic of this ptwafff it, that AaanmM evidntlj 
did not think that riches or power constitttted hsppinesst be- 
etiise, be sild, thst if be wts asked who waa a bappr omo, he 

Iwoaldoood 



shoald probably point oot one wlioin the world 

foolish and absord. uigmzed by 
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with&ets, wemayreoeire them;butif theyareat 
Tarianoe, we most oonflider them as mere words. 
He also who energizes acoording to intellect, and 19. 
pays attention to that, and has it in the best state, He who 
is likely to be most bebved by the gods; for if any ^^^[^j^ 
xegaid is paid to human affidrs by &e gods, as it is ^^^ ^^ 
thought that there is, it is reasonable to suppose loved by 
that they would take pleasure in what is the best the gods, 
and nearest allied to themselves : but this must be t>^ca^ ^ 
the intellect ; and that they would be kind in re- |^bles* 
turn to those who love and honour this most, as to them, 
persons who pay attention to their friends, and who 20. 
act rightly and honourably. But that all these 
qualities especially belong to the wise man, is quite 
dear; it is probable, therefore, that he is at the 
same time most dear to the gods, and most happy ; 
so that even in this way the wise man must be the 
happiest man. 



CHAP. IX.* 



That U i$ »ot m^ficieni to be aequamied vriih the Theory qf 
Viriue, but to potoou Virtue^ and practise it. 

If, then, we have spoken at sufficient length of these 1. 
matters, and of the yirtues, and also of fiiendship Mord pre- 
and pleasure, must we think that our original plan ^^^^^ 
is completed 9 or is the end in practical matters, ^inlen the 
according to the common saying, not the coutem- itodent 
plating and knowing all things, but rather the ^" ^>«^ 
practi^ themf If so, it is not sufficient to know l\^^^ 
the theory of virtue^ but we must endeavour to to'ldru^ ; 
possess and employ it ; or pursue whatever other therefore ' 
means there may be of becoming good. Now, if edacatum 
mere treatises were sufficient of thenuielves to make '^^^ 
in«i goodf justly " would they have received many ^^ ** 
and great rewardfl^** as Theognis saya^ ** and it would 

• Thb chapter it the oonneetiiif link between the Ethics and t 

PoUdCi. iJigiiizeu uy v^jOvJVIV^ 

•• ThepatHMlowhichAriftotleaUadctiaasioUowt:— ^ 
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3. be <mr duty to provide oonelyeB with them. Bat 
the trath ie^ that they seem to haye power to urge 
on and to excite young men of liberal mindu^ and 
to make a character that is geneiooa and trolj £>nd 
of the honoorable, easilj influenced by Tirtue ; but 
that they have no power to persuade the multitude 
to what is virtuous and honourable. For it is not 
I the nature of the masses to obey a sense of shame, 
but fear: nor to abstain firom vicious things because 
it is disgraceful, but for fear of punishments ; for 
they live according to the dictates of passion, and 
' pursue their own peculiar pleasures^ and the means 
of gratifying them ; they fly also from the contrary 
pains ; but of what is honourable and truly pleasant^ 
they have no idea» inasmuch as they never had a 

5. taste for them. What reasoning; then, can eSkct a 
Cannot be change in such men as these t for it is not possible, 
l^l^'^ or at least not easy, to alter what has been for a 

» long time impressed upon the moral character ; but 
it is perhaps a great thing; if, when everything is 
present by which we are thought to become good, 
we can partake of virtue. 

6. But it is thought that men become good, some 
Wayi of by nature, others by practice, others by teaching. 
J|*2°""* ^^^ ^* ** plain that whatever belongs to nature is 
^^^^' not in our own power, buk exists by some divine 

causes in those who are truly fortunate. But rea- 
soning and teaching; it is to be feared, will not 
avail m every case, but the mind of the hearer must 
be previously cultivated by habits to feel pleasure 
and aversion properly, just as the soil must, which 
nourishes the seed. For he who Uvea in obedience 
to passion, would not listen to reasoning which 
tains him from it; nay, more, he would not under- 
stand it. And how is it possible to change the 

7. convictions of such a man as this f On the whole, 
it appears that passion does not submit to rpaacming, 
but to force, lliere must^ therefore^ previously exist 

•< If to the eoot of .£Kabpiiia had been gfvoi C^ r^r^t^\r> 

To aire the Tieet and bad hearts of BMD, Digitized by V^OO^LL 

Many and great woold their rewards have been.*' ^ 
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a diaracter in some iraj oonneoted wiih Tirtoe, 
loving what ib honoarable, and bating what is dia- 
graoefhL* But to meet with right education in the 8. 
path of virtue from childhood is difficult, unless one Education 
JB brought up under such laws : for to live tempo- ^fojj^j v 
ratelj and patiently is not pleasant to the majority, ]^^, ^ 
and especially to the young. Therefore, education 
and institutions ought to be regulated by law ; for 
they will not be painful when they have become 
£uxiiliar.* 

Perhaps it is not sufficient that we should meet 9 
with good education and attention when young ; Education 
but since when we airive at manhood we ought *S?/***^* , 
also to study and practise what we have leamt^ we ^ ^^' 
should require laws also for this purpose : in shorty men aa 
we should want laws relating to the whole of life ; well aa 
for the masses are obedient to compulsion rather ^^'^'cb* 
than to reason, and to punishments rather than to 
the principle of honour. Therefore, some think lo. 
that legislators ought to exhort to virtue, and to 
urge men on by appealing to the principle of 
honour, since those who are good in their practice 
will obey when they are led; but to impose chas- 
tisements and punishments on those who are dis- 
obedient and naturally indisposed to virtue, and to 
banish altogether the incurable ; because he who is 
goody and lives with regBod to the principle of 
honour^ will obey reason ; but the bad man desires 
pleasure, and is corrected by pain, like a beast of 

* In tiie original^ carociixi/ioCf froni caHxM. Henoe the 
aignification of the word ia, ao dtspoaed aa to be rotnined or 
hept in diedc by fiitnona prindplea. 

• It ia remarkable to obMrte bow little practieal benefit the 
moral phikMophera of antiqnitj aeem to have felt wonld be 
derited from tbeir writinga; what laint motivea ther oonki 
nrge to inilnence the geMrality of mankind. For bow iar 
eoQld the knre of Tirtve in itaelf urge men to beeome virtoona, 
who had no taate for virtne ? The venr laet of loving Tirtne 
for virtoe'a aake, pre-auppoaea a prondency in morale Iar 
bejond the general aute of mankind. Some other motive waa 
then cicarl J neoeaaarj for men annk in vice aa the heathen t 
world, a powerfnl moUre, which no heathen, no hnmaaphikK)QLC 
•ophj, owld avpplj. ^ 
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11. bortiben. Therafbie, it is a oonmuni nyiiig^ that 
the pains ought to be sooh as are most opposed to 
the pleaBores wluxsk are loved. 

12. Now, then, as has been saidy he that is to be a good 
RmpHo- man must have been educated well, and have been, 
'*^°- made to foim good habits^ and thus contmne to 

live imder good institotionfl^ and never practise 
what is bad, either involuntarily or voluntarily; and 
this is to be done by living in obedience to some 
intelligent prindple, and some right regulation, 
which has the power of enfimdng its decrees. But 
the paternal anthoiity has no strength, nor com- 
puls^ force ; nor, in short, the authority of any 
one man, unless he is a king; or some one of that 
sort ; but the law does possess a compulsory power, 
since it is reason proceeding from a certain pru- 
dence and intelligence; and besides; men hate 
those individuals who oppose their appetites; even 
if they do it rightly ; but the law is not odious 

13. when it prescribes what is good. In the dty of 
Tlie ex- Lacedsemon alone, with a few others; the legislator 
«Dpfe of seems to have paid attention to education and insti- 
Sparu. tutions ; whilst in most states such matters have 

been neglected, and each lives as he pleases; like 
the Cyclops; 

Admioitterioc the Itw for hb children and wife.* 

14. It would therefore be best that the state shopld pay 
^T^^ attenti<m to education, and on right principles; and 
the ^uae. ^^^ ^^ should have power to enforce it : but if 

neglected as a public measure, it would seem to be 
the dvLty of every individual to contribute to the 
virtue of his children and friends, or at least to 
make this his deliberate paiDoee. 

15. From what has been said, it would seem that a 
man would be best aUe to do this if he made him- 
self fit for legialaticm : for public systems of educa- 

* " Each nilee hie nee, Ue ndghboor not hie ctra ; 
HeedleM of othen, to Ue own eefcre." 

Pope, Hom. Od« iz« r^* r^r^r^Jry 

8o elM Jarenel (Set. zb.) deeeribee e domeetie tjnni ai^igitized by V^OOQLC 
«'Antipbateetrepidilarie,acPol7pheaMe." 
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tion are evidently made by the la^srs ; and those are 
good which are made by good law& Bat. whether 
these laws be written or unwritten would seem to 
make no difference ; nor whether they are those by 
which one or many persons are to be educated, as 
it makes no difference in music, in gymnastics, and 
other branches of education. For in the same way 16. 
that legal enactments and customs have authority 
in states^ so also the words of a &ther, and customs, 
have authority in private &milies ; and still greater 
authority on account of the relationship, and the 
benefits conferred : for children have a natural affec- 
tion for their ^larents, and are naturally disposed 
to obey. Moreover, private education differs from j^« 
public ; as is the case in medicine ; for universally rivitc'"^ 
abstinence and I'est are good for a man in a fever ; educaUon 
but to a particular individual perhaps they are not ; compared, 
and the pugilist perhaps does not use the same style 
of fighting with alL It would seem, therefore, that 18- 
the case of the individual might be studied with 
greater accuracy, if the education was private ; for 
then each is more likely to meet with what suits 
him. But still a physician, or a gymnastic master, 
or any other master, would take the best care of the 
individual, if he knew the general rule, namely, 
what IB good for all men, or for all of a certain 
class : for the sciences are said, and with truth, to 
have to do with general rules. 

Nevertheless, perhaps, there is nothing to hinder 19. 
one from taking good care of an individual, even if 
one has no scientific knowledge, but only aocuratelv 
examines by experience wlmt happens to each 
individual ; as some physicians seem to be the best 
physicians to themselves, although they are not 
at all able to assst another. Perhaps it may be 20. 
thought that he who wishes to become skilled in 
art, or fit to study any subject theoretically, should 
no less have recourse to the universal, and make 
himself acquainted with it, as far as may be ; for 
we have said that the sciences have to do with the r\n](> 
universal And perhaps he who wishef^iio make Thr ttady 
U of IcgttU. 
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tion neoet- men better by edncatioiiy whether manj or few, 
'^ ^*^ Bhoold endeayoor to become fit for the dutieB of a 

21. l^;iaIator, if it is bj laws that we become good. 
' For to give a good dispositioii to any one, and to 

the particular person intrusted to him, is not in 
the power of eveiy one, but if of any, it is in the 
power of him who possesses knowledge : as is the 
case in medicine and other arts, in wUch it is pos- 
sible to study and become wise. 

22. Should we not, then, after this, ascertain firom 
what sources^ and by what means, a man might 
become fitted for the duties of a legislator, or, as in 
other casea^ must he learn the science of legislation 
firom those who are skilled in politics t for it was 

How legis- supposed to be a part of political science. Or does 

latioQ it to the case of politiod science appear to be different 

be taught, ^jj^ that of the other sciences and &culties f for 

in the others the same men seem to teach the &r 

culties^ and enei^gize upon them ; as, for example, 

23. physicians and painters. Now the sophists profess 
ProfKsioiis iQ teach politics, but not one of them is a practical 
*o ^»u po^tidan ; statesmen do this, who would seem to 

do it in consequence <^ a kind of faculty, and finom 
experience rather than on any intellectual prin- 
ciple : for they do not seem to write or to vpetik 
upon such subjects (and yet it would perhaps be a 
more honourable employment than to make forensic 
speeches and public harangues) : nor do th^ seem 
to make their own sons, or any others o£ their 

24. friends, politicians. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that they would do so if they could ; for they 
could not haye left any better legacy to their 
fellow-citizens, nor could they haye wished any 
better thing fer themselyes than this faculty, nor 
consequently to their best friends. 

25. Howeyer, experience seems to contribute not a 
Adranta^ little ; for otherwise men would not become better 
^2^^^' politicians by being accustomed to political affiurs. 
the poU- ^^ seems, therefore, that those who are desirous of 
ticiaa. knowledge on political science, need also experience. 

M. But thoM Bophurt. who profe» it, »)em to be v^^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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&r figom teadhing it : for thej do not at all know 
either what ib its spedfio nature, nor what ib its 
object-matter: for else thej would not have 
assumed it to be the same with rhetoric, or eren 
worse; nor would they have thought tiiat it is 
easy to legislate, merely by making a collection of 
approved laws, because it is possible to select the 
best ; as if this selection were not a work requiring 
intelligence ; and as if a correct discrimination 
were not of the utmost importance here, just as it 
is in music. For the experienced form a right 27. 
judgment of works in every case, and understand 
by what means^ or how they will be accomplished, 
and what sort of things harmonize with each other; 
but the inexperienced may be contented, if they 
are not ignorant whether the work is executed weU 
or 01, as in the case of painting. Now, laws are, 28. 
as it appears^ ''the works" of political science. 
How then can a man from the study of these 
become fit for the duties of a l^islator, or select 
the best f for it does not appear that men become 
physicians from studying prescriptions; and yet 
the authors endeavour to state not only the cases, 
but also in what manner they may be cured, 
and the proper mode of treatment^ distinguishing 
the flymptoms of each disease. But these are 
thought usefrd to the experienced; but to those 
who have no knowledge upon the subject, useless. 

Perhaps, then, collections of laws and of oonsti- 29. 
tutions ^ would be useful to those who are able to ^^T' '"'^ 
study the theory, and to decide what is done well, ^ i^^^,*It 
or the contrary, or what kind of laws are suitable useful, 
to certain cases : but to those who go through such 
collections without having formed a habit, the 
power of forming a correct judgment cannot 
belong, except it belongs to them spontaneously; 
but perhaps they might thus become more intelli> 
gent on these subjects. Since, therefore, all former 
writers have passed over without examination the 

* Ariitotle himtdf wrote a treatise on thisjii)^jf^^jy^jl\jK3QlC 
now lot! to vs. <^ 

V 2 
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SO. sobject of IflgiflliitMm, it would perliApe be better 
P**^*?^ for OB to ftTftinine it ounelyiei^ and, in shorfc, the 
tuuM^o" whole subject of politki^ in order that the philo- 
paMcd orer Bophj of human nature may, as £ur as ib in our 
by otben, power, be completed. Eirst,* then, if anything 
Aristotle }^g^g i,^ ^ell said by our predeoeesoiB on any par- 
writooTtbe ^^^^^^^ point, let ns endeavour to explain it : Uien 
snbject. ^ni a comparison of the different fonns of govern- 
31. ment^ let ns examine what kind o£ qualities pre- 
serve and destroy ocnnmonwealths, and each par- 
ticular form of goveniment, and for what reasons 
some are administered well, and others the contraiy : 
for when these points are considered, we shall 
perhaps be better able to have a comprehensive 
view of what f<Mrm of government is best, and how 
each is regulated, and what are its laws and insti- 
tutions. Let us then make a commencement. 

* Aristode here prepares the reader for the three paitt into 
which hif PoKtica ia diTided. Namelj :— (1.) Books I. II. 
(2.) IlI.-VI. (3.) VILVIII. 
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QUESTIONS 

TO 

THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 

OF ARISTOTLE. 



BOOK I. 
CHAP. L 

CrOHTBAST the ethical STStem of Aristotle with that of Plato. 

and illostrate your aasertionB bj quotations from his worka 
Define the chief good 
Of irhat sdenoe does Aristotle consider the chief good to 

be theendf 

What are the sabdivisions of that science f 
Of how many ethical treatisee was AiistoUe the author 7 
Name them, and state what you know respecting each. 
£zplain fully the tonus ivipyua^ tpyoy, ^uyafjuc, c^cc* 
Show that the ends of the diief arto are superior to those 

of the suboidinato art& 

CHAP, n. 

Show the practical utility of the knowledge of the chief 
good. 

Prove that the political, i. & the science of social life, is 
the mastor science. 

What arts are comprehended under it t CZi:\r^n]o 

Show that Aristotle*8 doctrine of the suboroinauon of 
ethics to politics harmonizes with the way in which the 
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Greeks viewed the relation between an indiyidtial and the 
Btate. 

CHAP. nL 

What do you mean bj an exact science f 

Give instances in illostration. 

Show that neither politics nor ethics are exact sciences. 

On what does exactness depend t 

Distinguish between neceasair and contingent matter. 

How are men qualified to jncl^ of subjects t 

Why is a joung man not a fit student of ethics t 

What do you mean by a young man f 

CHAP. IV. 

What is the good aimed at by the political sdenoe t 

What is the name xmiversally given to it f 

Mention difierent theories respecting it. 

Which of these is the Platonic theory f 

Explain fully the difference between analytical and ayn- 
theti<»d reasoning. 

What is to direct us in the selection <^ either of these 
two methods t 

Distinguish between empirical and scientific knowledge. 

What previous education is necessary for the euiical 
student f 

Quote the passage finom Hesiod given in this chapter. 

CHAP. V. 

How many theories of happiness does Aristotle enumerate 
in this chapter f 

Why does he enumerate so many t 

Name them, and show their incorrectnesa 

Explain the terms esoteric, exoteric, encydic^ and acroa- 
matic 

' Give Cicero*s definition (de Fin. Y. v.), and show tta in- 
correctness. 

In what part of thb treatise does Aristotie consider the ^ t 

"imtemplative h£d t Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Why does he defer it so long t 

Explain the term filaiog. 

Show that wealth cannot be the chief good. 

CHAP. VL 

Explain PIato*s doctrine of the i^ia. 

Distinguish between ihia and c7^. 

Does Aristotle fully examine the truth or fiJsehood of 
Plato's theory or not 1 

Distinguish between " idea** and " abstract idea." 

What points in Plato's theory does Aristotle show to be 
inconsistent with the doctrine that *' the good ** is an idea ? 

Has Aristotle's behaviour to Plato ever been impugned ? 

State what you can in his defence. 

Distinguish between opcOpM ci^ijnjcoi, and irvfi^krjToL 

Name therten categories. 

Give an account of Pythagoras and Speusippus. 

What is m^ant by the ffvirroixf^ tUv ayaBQv ? 

How is the aigument affected by the division of goods 
into two dnsfiofl f 

What are those classes 1 Give examples. 

If in different things the definition of their goodness 
differs, how do you account for the common name f 

After ally what is the principal objection to the ideal 
theoiyt 

If the idea existed, would it be practically useful t 

CHAP, vn 

Explain the meaning of deliberate preference firpoaipeffir). 

^]^ a different path our aigument has amved at the 
Mme point" Explain this. 

How many degrees of finality are there f 

Prove that happiness is final, ''per 9t^ and self-sufficient. 

Explain self-sufficiency. 

What is the Ipyor of any species. 

What) therefore, is the Ipyov of man f 

State the successive steps by which Aristotle builds up 
his definition of happiness. 

j/eiine nappmess. o 
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Explain the meaning cfSptoc r£Uioc« 
By what methods are fint principles obtained t 
£h:plain the meaning of the term induction, taking the 
Rhetoric as your authority. 

CHAR vm 

What is Aristotle*s object in quoting prevalent opinions 
on the subject of happiness f 

State those mentioned by him. 

To what philosophers are they to be attributed f 

To what sect of philosophers is the threefold division of 
goods due t 

What sect adopted this division t 

What three quialities are combined in Aristotle's notion of 
happiness f 

Quote the Delian inscription. • 

How far b external prosperity necessary to happiness ? 

CHAP. IX. 

What three questions does Aristotle discuss as to the 
source of happiness f 

How does he settle that of its being of divine origin I 
Does this illustrate his practical turn of mind f 
Why does it not come by chance 9 
Prove that it is acquired by training. 
Why cannot brutes be called hi^py ? 
How far can children be called so I 

CHAP. X 

In what sense is the happiness of the dead consistent 
with Aristotle's theory f 

What idea would you form of Aristotle's opinion respect- 
ing the condition of man after death, finom this or any other 
part of his works f 

Quote any passages finom ancient authors which embody 
the prevalent views on this subject 

State the different steps in Aristotle's examination of 
Solon's saying. ^.^.^.^^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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What condqaion would 70a draw firom this chapter gene- 
rallj as to Aristotle^s opinion of the relation between hi^pi- 
nesB and the accidents of fortune f 

What is the onlj source of wretchedness < 
Explain the expression hcavQc t^^optjyiifUvo^, 
Distinguish between uojcapioc and li/^fuay. 
When we call men nsppj, with what reservation do we 
do sot 

CHAP. XL 

What does Aristotle think of the degree in which the 
dead are affected by the good or ill-fortune of the living ? 

Does he think that their happiness is increased or 
diminished thereby f 

How does he illustrate his opinion with reference to Greek 
tragedy) 

Quote parallel passages finum Horace and Cicero. 

CHAP. yiT, 

To what dass of things does happiness belong t 
Can it be a capacity t 

What are the characteristics of things praised I 
Can happiness be of the number of these f 
What objects are beyond praise 9 

What was £udoxus*s opinion t and how far did it agree 
with that of Aristotle t 
Who was Eudoxus f 
Distinguish between praise and encomium. 

CHAP. XIIL 

Why b it reqoisite to inquire into the nature of virtue 7 
Why of human virtue f 

How does this lead to the necessity of an analysis of the 
nature of the soul t 

How far is the investigation to be carried t 

How many parts are there of the soul ? 

Are these necessarily physically divisible ! 

What are they I C^OOalp 
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What are the sabdiyisians of the irrational part f 

Wiih, which of these is virtue oonoemed t 

Whence arises 4 doubt as to the manner in which the 
division should be made f 

Draw out tabular views of the divisions acoording as you 
adopt one or other principle. 

Compare the Greek word yjnfxft "^th the Latin words 
animus tJid ammo. 

How does the division of the soul lead to a division of 
virtues) 



BOOKIL 

CHAP. L 

How manj kinds of virtues are there t 

How is each produced t 

State the verbal aigument of which Aristotle makes use 
here. 

Mention anj other verbal arguments which he uses. 

Is the use of verbal aiguments to be expected from the 
tenor of his philosophy f 

By how many arguments does he prove that moral virtue 
is not a natural gift f 

State them, and give some of the examples which he 
adduces in illustration. 

Show how his argument bears on the question of education. 

CHAP. n. 

Show from examples the truth of Aristotle's assertion 
that this treatise b eminently practical 

What does he mean by oh ^cMp/ac inta Cerep at aWai t 

What relation does right reason (opdoc X^yoc) bear to 
virtue generally f 

In what part of his treatise does he enter upon the sub- . 
ject of right reason fully t f^ r\r^n]^ 

Why is it more appropriate there than hen t digitized by ^^OO^lL 
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Whj Bhould the disocunbn of the moral Tirtnes precede 
that of the intellectual f 

Whj'ifl it tmadyisable to laj down particular roles of 
conduct f 

Would it interfere with our moral responsibility f 

Show bj example that what is right is destroyed by 
excess and defect 

Show how the moral habits, and the means of forming 
them, act reciprocally on each other. 

CHAP, m 

What are the tests of habits being perfected f 

Proye that pleasures and pains are the object-matter of 

moral Tirtua 

What Stoical doctrine respecting virtue is refuted in this 

chapter) 

CHAP. IV. 

What objection might be brought to Aristotle*8 theory of 
the formation of mond habits t 
State his answers to this objection. 



il.) By denying the fiict 



/ denying the parallelism of the < 
Wiiat is the difference between the arts and the virtues I 
Distinguish between xpayfia and rpd£ic. 
Show how the one may be right and the other wrong. 
Give examples. 

State the physical analogy by which Aiistotle illustrates 
the uaeleasness <^ mere theorizing. 

CHAP. V. 

Define gemuM^ tpecUi, diJerenHa. 

Define and enlain wnOri, IvyafuiQ, c&(C* 

Prove that neither virtue nor vice can be a iradoc* 

Prove that they cannot be ^vFa/iccc* 

What then is the genus of virtue I 

What mode of reasoning is adopted in this chapterAr^T/> 

" uigiiizeu uy v3 v^'vJV Iv^ 
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CHAR VL 

What is the agnificatbn of the tenn iiperil generally t 

What as appli^ to man f 

How many kinds of means are there f 

Give examples of each. 

Which is according to arithmetical proportion t 

How does every one who possesses inar^fiti act with 
respect to the mean t 

Does the rule apply to both feelings and actions f 

From these considerations deduce the differentia of virtue. 

Apply the Pythagorean argument here mentioned to 
arrive at the same conclusion. 

From the previous steps derive the definition of virtue. 

Show how virtue can be both a mean and an extreme. 

What actions and .passions are incapable of a mean state f 

CHAP. vn. 

What advantage results from applying general statements 
to particular cases f 

What does Aristotle allude to when he uses the term 

Apply the definition of virtue to the following particular 



cases: — 



Fear and confidence. 
Pleasures and pains. 
3.^ Giving and receiviog. 
^4.) Honour and dishonour (greatV. 
f 5. 1 Honour and dishonour (small). 
l^S Anger. 

(7.) The social virtue& 
(a.) Trutk 
n>.) Relaxation. 
{c.) Friendliness. 
Apply these statements to the cases of feelings. 
Shame. 
Indignation. 
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CHAP. VTEL 

Explain and illustrate the opposition between the mean 
and "^e extremes ; and between the extremes with r^;ard 
to each other. 

Show that the mean is not always eqid-distant fix>m the 
extremes. 

How many reasons are there for this &ct f 

Illustrate one by the case of courage, and the other by the 
case of temperanca 

CHAP. IX. 

Why is Tirtue difficult of acquirement, and excellence 
rare, praiseworthy, and honourable t 

State the practical rule which Aristotle here gives for 
attaining the mean. 

Quote the illustrative passage from the Odyssey. 

What practical rule will result from the knowledge of our 
natural propensity f 

What bias must we especially guard against ? 

Quote the illustrative passage from the Iliad respecting 
Helen. 

How much must after all be left to the moral sense t 
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CHAP. L 

Why is it necessary to consider the subject of the volun- 
taiy and involuntaiy t 

Why is it useful to legislators to do so t 

How many kinds of involuntary actions are enumerated 
by Aristotle! 

What other class is there which he has omitted t 

Explain and illustrate the meaning of the expression 

" mixed actiiCHISk'' uigmzeauy "V-Jv^v^ptiN^ 
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Do mixed actions most resemble yoluntaiy or ixiTolimlaiy 
aetioiis t Wh j is this I 

How man J kinds of mixed actions are there t 

What practical diffioolly is there in judging of these 
actions! 

Show that things pleasant and honourable are not oom- 
polsory. 

What does Aristotie mean by non-Tolnntary actions t 

What place does repentance occupy in Aristotle's theory! 

Explain the difierenoe between iiyyo^v and 3i' iyvouir. 

When is ignorance pardonable, and when not ! 

Define to iKovator* 
, Why are actions done through anger or desire Tolnntaiy ! 

CHAP, n 

Explain what is meant by deliberate preference ; show that 
it is the principle of all moral action, and that it determines 
the character of erery act. 

What are the erroneous yiews respecting it mentioned by 
Aristotie! 
PtOTe that it is not — 
(l.'S Desire. 
l2,\ Anger, 
f 3.J Vofition. 

(4.) Opinion either general or particular. 
Give its real and nominal definitions. 

CHAP. in. 

Define what is the subject of deliberation. 

Enumerate the four things which cannot oome within its 
sphere. 

About what matters then do we deliberate ! 

What is meant by the illustration that the diagonal and 
the side of a square are incommensurable ! 

Why do we deliberate about the arts more than about the 

Are any arts excluded ! 

What division of the sciences did the Greeks adopt ! ^g.^.^^^ ^^ GoOqIc 
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Wliieh of these diTisioDB may be made the subjects ci 
deliberation t 

What is the office of deliberation t 

Are ends or means its matter f 

Describe the process of deliberation. 

When do we cease to deliberate f 

Apply the illustration given from Homer. 

Does this remind you of the psychical theory of Plato 9 • 

Define xpoaipcffic. 

CHAP. IV. 

What is the object of volition ? 

What are the difficulties in the way of determining this 
question ? 

Solve these difficulties. 

Compare the statement made respecting volition in 
Bhet L X. 

Mention the physical analogies adduced here by Aristotle. 

How do good and bad men differ on this point f 

How does pleasure influence volition t 

CHAP. V. 

State Socrates*s opinion respecting the freedom of the 
will 

State the successive steps in the argument by which Aris- 
totle proves that vice is voluntary. 

What does the conduct both of legislators and individuals 
prove respecting their opinions on this question f 

What does Bishop Butler say on this point in his chapter 
on Necessity t 

Does the way in which ignorance is treated support 
Aristotle's view I 

How is drunkenness and ignorance of the law dealt with ? 

What is the effect of wilful sin on the moral sense ? 

To what conclusion does this effect lead us in judging of 
confirmed habits of vice t 

State any ph3rsical analogies in support of Aristotle's 
doctrine. 

Answer the objection ''that men have no control over 
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their imnginationa, and therefore are not responsible for 
their opinions" 

Answer the objection '^that the aiming at the end is 
not a matter of choice." 

Show that such aigmnents prove too much. 

Are acts and habits Tolnntary in the same manner or 
degree? 

CHAP. VL 

Why does Aristotle discuss courage and temperance in 
this part of his treatise I 

On what subjects is courage a mean state t 

Has courage reference to evils of all kinds! 

What kinds are exdnded f 

Why then is a man called brave with reference to these t 

Are there any evils, which it is onr duly not to fear, in 
which, nevertheless, a man is not called brave f 

Are there any which a brave man ought to fear t 

In what cases then will the braTe man show courage t 

In what kinds of deaths especially t 

Does Aristotle take notice of moral courage t 

What does Aristotle say of the courage of sailors I 

CHAP. VIL 

How many divisions are there cifoCepA^ 

Name them. 

In what ways are fenlts possible as regards fear and 
confidence ? 

What rektion does the end bear to the habit t 

Define ** the brave man." 

What is the brave man's motive I 

Name the excess and defect 

Describe the characters of the rash and the coward. 

Show that the three characters are all conversant with 
the same things. 

What is Aristotle's opinion of suicide t 

Show by examples and quotations how fer it agrees or 
disagrees with opinions generally prevalent in Greece. ^ I 
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CHAP. VUL 

How many imperfect forms of oonrage are there I 

Name them. 

What are the motives to that which is called ToXirucfi t 

Show hy examples that this is the courage displayed by 
Homer's heroes. 

Why does this kind most nearly resemble genuine oomiage 1 

Do ihoee who are braye under compulsion belong to this 
dasst 

Explain and illustrate the courage which proceeds U TfjQ 

What was Socrates's opinion, and how does it bear upon 
his moral theory t 

What was the affidr in the Hermaeum to which he alludes 1 

Show that by $v/ioc Aristotle means mere animal instinct. 

Why are the sanguine brare t 

How does the courage of the ignorant resemble that of 
the sanguine! 

Illustrate any of these forms of courage by instances from 
either poets or historians. 

CHAP. IX. 

Show that courage has more to do with ^Cepa than 

Show (1) that it is imXvroy, 

Show (2) that it is more difficult to acquire than tem- 
perance. 

Is a brave man less brave for feeling pain t 

Is he more so for that reason I 

How £u> does energizing with pleasure belong to all the 
▼irtoeal 

CHAP. X. 

To what part of the soul do courage and temperance 
bekmgl 

D^ne temperance and intemperance. ^-^ , 

How many divisions of pleasure does Aristotle nfiUd^LC 
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Give euunplai of each. 

State the sobdnisioiui of the o o rporeel pleasaree. 
With what daas of pleaauiee is temperance ocmyenaiitt 
Analyze the aignment hj wluoh Axiatotle amves at this 
oonduaion. 

How is Aiistotle's theoiy illastrated hj the case of brute 

What diBtinotion does Aristotle draw between the plea- 
sures of touchy and to which does he limit the province of 
intemperance I 

CHAP. XL 

State the divisions of IwiBv/iUu. 

In which of these is enor rare, and in which freqnentt 

How £ur maj both these classes of desires be said to be 
natural! 

How ii the temperate man afSscted with regard to 
pleasorest 

How with regard to pains I 

In this latter respect^ distingnish between the temperate 
and the coomgeoos man . 

Why has the vice in the defect with respect to pleasure 
no name t 

Describe the character of the temperate man. 

CHAP. xn. 

Which is more Toluntaiy, intemperance or cowardice t 

State the reasonn. 

Draw a distinction in both cases between the voluntariness 
of the habit and of the particular acts. 

What analogy is there between iucoKawia and the fiuihs of 
chfldrent 

What does Aristotle mean by an obedient and diwaplined 
state! 

What rules does he give fivr attaining this state! 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAP. L 

Define liberalily. 

Show the correctness of this definition. 

Define property. 

Wliat «re the excess and defect of this virtue t 

Is the term prod]galit7 naed in more senses than one t 

Is liberaHty shown more in giving or in receiving t 

Account for thi& 

For what virtue are those who abstain firom receiving 
improperly rather commended t 

What is the motive of the liberal man I 

In what manner will he exerciae this virtue t 

Is the man who gives with pain a liberal man I 
• State some of the characteristics of the liberal man. 
(l.\ In respect to receiving. 
(2.) In respect to giving. 

In relation to what most we judge of a man's liberality f 

niustrate the answer to this question by examples. 

What is Aristotle's opinion of those who make their own 
fortunes! 

Is it easy ft>r a liberal man to do so t 

Distinguish between the liberal and prodigal man. 
(l.\ In giving. 
(2.) In receiving. 

Can monarchs be prodigal t 

In what cases would tl^ liberal man feel pain I 

Why is Simonides used as an illustration of this subject ? 

Define and compare together prodigality and ilUberality. 

Why are both characteristics of prodigality seldom foutui 
in the same person t 

Why is the prodigal man thought better than the 
lUibendt 

Which does most harm socially, the miser B^ the ^nd- 
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State some of the princi|Mil pecolianties in the duunotei 
of the prodigal man. 

Aooount fi>r the vnion of profbaeness and iUiberali^ in 
the same person. 

Why is iUiberalily inonrablet 

Mention the different modes of illiberalily. 

Are all called illiberal who recdve gain from improper 
sources t 

What distinctions then do yon make f 

CHAP. n. 

Define magnificence. 
Show in what it differs from liberality. 
ShoWy by reference to the public duties of an Athenian 
dtizeny the great importance of this virtue. 
Give an account of the Athenian Xtirovpyicu. 
On what does propriety depend t 
Name the excess and defect 
Does magnificence imply inarfifiti t 
What is the motiTe t 

Giye examples of public and private magnificence. 
Can a poor man be magnificent t 
Describe the characters of the paravwc and /xixjpowpcvi^. 
What is the parode of a comedy t 
Why are the Megareans introduced as an example here I 

CHAP. nL 

What is the object-matter of magnanimity t 

Does Aristotle examine this virtue in the abttract or the 
concrete! 

Does he pursue the «une plan in any other cases I 

Define the magnanimous man. 

Define the modest man. 

Name and define the exoe« and defect 

Contrast heathen and Christian magnanimity. 

Mention examples of both. 

Give some illustnitioiia of the idea which the Gredks bad 
of personal beanty. 

Show how taste and the idea of beanty enter into their 
moral system. ^.g, ized by GoOgle 
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Distiiigiiiah between rt/i^ and ro KaX6v» 

In what waj is the magnanimoua man oonvenant with 

What does Aristotle mean hj saying that magnanimity 
is K6afiot iHr iiperHy t 

State some peooliarities in the character of the magmmi- 
moQS w^» :— — 

(1.) As to honour. 

m Aato wealth. 

f 3.^ As to oonrace. 

iiS As to liben^ly. 

(5. 1 As to asking fityoors. 

(6.S As to seeking honour. 

f 7. 1 As to troth. 

{SS As to fiiendship. 

f 9.S As to manners and conduct. 

(10.) As to his gait, speech, &c 
Why are magnanimous men thought supercilious I 
How does good fortune contribute to magnanimity t 
What is tl^ meaning of tifmreia t 
Is the magnanimous man ever eip^y I 
Describe the fjuKp64nrxpc9 and the xovroc* 
Which is most opposed to the mean, and which is worse ? 

CHAP. IV. 

What Tirtue is there which has to do with the same 
habit as the former t 

Has Aristotle treated of it before I 

What relation does it bear to magnanimity! 

Hhistrmte this by referring to liberality. 

Whence arises the difficulty of assigning a name to this 
Tirtuel / 

Why do the extremes assume the appearance of the mean ? 

CHAP. V. 

Define meeknesB^ and name the extremes. 

Deachbe the character of the meek. 

Is the defect blamed! ^ t 

Show that the excess takes place in all the tei^ciilA^LC 
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How many iipeoias are there of the exoeas I 
Name th^n, and ^ii^ngniA between them. 
Which extrone is farthest from the mean t 
What milder terms do we apply to ali^t transgressions t 
How must the extent and nature of transgression be 
decided) 

CHAP. VL 

Show, from what is known of Athenian life and manners^ 
the importance of treating of the social -virtues. 
Name the extremes. 

Will the term ^ politeness " designate the mean habit t 
Distinguish between the mean and friendship. 
What is the end and aim of the polite t 
Within what limits will he aim at giving pleasure I 
"Distinguish between j^2vc and Aocvwoc* 

CHAP. vn. 

Describe the truthful character, and also the excess and 
defect 

In what limited sense is the term truthfuHiess here used t 

Is truthfulness more shown in matters of great or of litUe 
moment t 

Distinguish between him who makes pretensions with, 
and him who makes them without a motive. 

Show the possible connection between fiJae modesty and 
arrogance. 

Give examples; 

Which is Uie worst of the two extremes I 

CHAP, vm 

Name and describe the social virtue in periods of relax- 
ation. 

What iB the etymological meaning of the term evrpoirfX/a I 

Name and desoibe the extremes. 

Why does one extreme aometimga get the credit of being 
the meant 

What do you mean by tact I ^g.^.^^, ,^ GoOgk 
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Contrast tlie duuncter, in respect to this yirtoe;, of the 
educated and uneducated. 

How 18 this difierenoe illastrated by Athenian comedy t 

What considerations will regulate the behaviour of him 
who jests with propriety t 

Distinguish between the three social Tiitnes. 

CHAP. IX. 

Define sense of shame. 
Is it a passion or a habit f 
To what period of life is it especially becoming I 
Show that a sense of shame is no part of the character of 
agoodman. 

In what sense is shame a worthy feeling I 
What kind of virtue is continence f 
Where does he speak of it more fblly I 



BOOK V. 

CHAP. L 

State Plato*s theozy of universal justice. 

Show how £Bur the views of Plato and Aristotle on the 
subject of justice coincide. 

Define justitia expletrix and justitia attributrix. 

When the latter of these is termed distributive justice, is 
the expression used in Aristotle's sense f 

In what way has Aristotle treated the subject of justice 
in the Bhetorio t 

How does he investigate the subject here t 

Define justice and injustice. 

What point of difference does Aristotle speak of as exist- 
ing between capadtiea^ sciences^ and habits f 

I>oes this furnish us with a means of ascertaining the 
nature of habits t 

In how many senses are the terms just and unjust used ? 

Why ii it difficult to distinguish between them t ^q*^^ 
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State and explain these i 

Distmgoiah between huuLyvfia and ^vr^pvfio* 

What 18 the object <^ kwB I 

Show that nmvenal jnstioe is peifeofe Tirtoe^ not abeo- 
Intel J, but lelatiTelj. 

Show the difforenoe between nnxvenal jnstioe and perfect 
virtue. 

CHAP. n. 

Wby is particular jnatioe the object of Aiistotle^s inTee* 
tigaticmt 

Show how nniTerflal injnatioe di&rs from particular. 

Show that all acta of partioolar injustice may be termed 
acts of rXeoi^fto. 

What are the subdivisions of particular justice I 

How many sorts of transactions are there? 

Oive examples of each. 

CHAB. UL 

Show that a just act implies four terms at least 

Of what will those terms consist t 

Which justice is Axistotie here considering t 

According to what proportion is it t 

How many sorts of geometrical proportion are there! 

Which kind is here spoken oft 

CHAP. IV. 

Show that in corrective justice arithmetical proportion is 
to be observed. 

How £u> are the persons to be considered t 

In this justice, what is ^ the just" a mean between I 

In what sense is the judge a mean I 

How is the mean determinedt 

What is the etymology of ^iauor t 

Illustrate Aristotle's theoiy by a diagram. 

Account for the use of the term loss and ggin. 
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CHAP. V. 

What was the Pythagorean notioii of justioe t 

Is it a ooirect one t 

Show the difference between oommotatiye justice and 
dislaibtitiTe and oorreotiye justice. 

Show the neoessitj of observing analogy. 

Enlain, and illustrate by examples and b j a diagram, the 
meaning of the expression ** diametrical coi^jimction.'' 

Ptove the neoessily, in dealings between man and man, of 
a common measure of Talne. 

What is that common measare, and what its representative t 

Why is money called yofitafia t 

What is the use of money with reference to future 
exchange! 

Is money, strictly speaking, an invariable standard I 

In what respect does justice differ from the other virtues t 

Define injustice. 

CHAP. VL 

Distinguish .between moral and political justice. 

Show that^ according to the principles of political justice, 
an unjust act does not necessarily imply moral injustice. 

How £Bur does the idea of justice enter into the relations of 
masters and servants^ parents and children, Ac I 

CHAP. VIL 

What are the divisions of political justice I 

Explain and illustrate each of them. 

Ptove the existence of natural justice^ and refute the 
objections. 

Distinguish between &^iri|/ia and Siunr, also between 
3ami^/ia, Unuor, and iucaunrpayfifitu 

CHAP. vnL 

What determines the justice and injustice of an act I 
How does Aristotle here define and explain the term 

*TOhmtary I" uigmzeauy ^^jv^^vy^i^ 
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How many kinds 4^ /3Xd&u are there I 

Is Aristotle's divisioii qmte ooraect t 

State them, and giye the oorresponding Latin terms. 

Describe and give eocamples <2r isrvxnp^ ^Lfi^tpriff^f <ui<l 
iij^lKtifio, 

Are acts done throo^^ anger imjnst f 

Give Aristotle's defimtion of anger in the Bhetoria 

Bistingoish between hnman passbns and natural appetites. 

Are acts done under the inflnenoe of these pardonable or 
unpardonable I 

CHAP. IX. 

Can a man be injnred with his own consent t 
Is a man always injured when nnjustlj dealt with t 
Can a man injure himself t 
ninstrate this question by the case of 61auca& 
Does the giver of too much, or the receiyer, commit the 
act of injustice t 
Befiite the following commcm errors : — 

(1.) That as to act unjustly is always in our power, to 

act justly ii so likewise. 
(2.) That it ii easy to know what is just and what is 

unjust 
(3.) That a just man can do an act of injustice. 
In what sense does Aristotle use the expresBion dxXwc 
iiyada here I 

CHAP. X. 

DistinguiBh between justice and equity. 
How hna Aristotle treated the subject of equity in the 
Bhetoricf 
Show that justice and equity are not opposed. 
Define equity, and show its superiority to justice. 
In what does law £ul of its object I 
Whydoesit&ilt 
What is the use of equity I 
Define the equitable man. 
Explain the prorecb ** Sommum ju% snnmia ii^uria." 
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CHAP. XL 

Frore thai a man cannot u^xue himwelf. 
(lA In Ttniyersal jnstioe. 
(2.) InpartdcolarjuBtioe. 

Aooording to the |>rinciple8 of Greek law, ** Qu» lex non 
jubet vetat ;" according to those of onra^ ^ Que lex non 
Tetat permittit ;" account for this difference. 

Why 18 it worse to do^ than to aoffer injnatice I 

Can the contrary be true accidentally t 

Does this consideration come 'within the province of 
science I 

Show that metaphorically a man can injnre himfielf. 



BOOK VI. 



CHAP. L 



What is Aristotle*s object in treating of the intellectual 
Tirtuest 

What course does he consequently pursue I 

Why is it necessaiy to examine the nature of opBoc X<^oct 

Define right reason. 

What connection is there between right reason and 
prudence f 

Show from Aristotle's theoiy of the relation of reason to 
Tirtue, the practical superiority of his tjstem to that of 
Plato and Socratea 

Whence arises the difficulty of ftTamining the nature of 
right reason t 

Divide the rational soul according to the matter with 
which it is conversant. 

In tins division, in what sense is XAyoc nsed I 

How are genus and differentia ascertained I 

Distinguish between subjectum materiale and subjectum 
formale 

uigiiizea uy -v-j v^^v^'pt iv^ 
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CHAP. IL 

Name the three prindples which infloenoe monl aetioii 
and tmih. 

Which of these » the pfmdple of moral actbnf 

In what flense are rove and cidpoia here naed t 

]>ii(tmgii]Bh between yovc and ^lAvouu 

How do we difloorer the firtoe of each part^of the soul f 

Show that troth is the €pyoy of both parts. 

Explain the relation which sobsLats between itAywot 
wpoaw€a%Q^ and optiic in moral actioiL 

What matter comes within the province of deliberation t 

CHAP. HL 

Name the ^"ve inteUectoal habits. 
Why are sapposition and opinion excluded t 
Arrange these habits in a table, according to their matter. 
How manj kinds of necessity are th^ according to 
Aristotle t 

DiBtingnish between thenL 

How is science aoqoired t 

From what two sources is all learning deriTed f 

Explain syllogism and induction. 

Define science. 

CHAP. IV. 

How many kinds of contingent matter are there! 
Distingoish between miiiatc and irpdiic* 
With what three proc e ss es is art conversant t 
Eiq>lain the connection between art and chance. 
Define Wx^i i^ iarx^Uu 

CHAP. V. 



By what process does Aristotle anive at the inTes(%alioii 
of ^pony^tct 

i pnrsQi 
' Uie pr 
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In what other cases has he pursQed a similar one t 

State the characteristics of Uie prudent man. ^ ^k C^ooolp 
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Disdnguiah between ^nf^cc •&<! hrimiifin. 

Define it xeallj and nominally. 

Support Aiistotle'a definition bj xe&renoe to general 

opinion. 

Show the moral effect of intemperance. 
Has intemperance any effect upon science t 
What is the difference between pmdence and art t 
Of what part of the soul is pmdence the Tirtue t 
Which part does Aristotle here term ro lo^avru:6y t 
Why are Tirtoous energies more stable than those of 

science t 
Has Aristotle alluded to this &ct before t 

CHAP, yi 

With what is yovc conyersant t 

Give Aristotle's definitions both here and in the magna 
moralia. 

Show that the habit wepi &fix^y cannot be science or art, 
or prudence or wisdom. 

What kind of reasoning is this called t 

CHAP. vn. 

What does eo^a signify when applied to the arts t 

What is its general signification t 

Give instances of different applications of the term. 

How many kinds of eo^a are there t 

Prove that it is the most accurate of all the sciences. 

Of what two intellectual habits is it composed t 

How does it differ firom ^nj^c t 

Why is it practicaUy important to establish this difference t 

Show how it diffars fix>m the political science. 

Support the distinction drawn between wisdom and pru- 
dence by reference to general oninkm. 

Show that prudence has to do with particulars as well as 
umTemlfl. 

CHAP. YUL 

How fiff are prudence and the pdlitioal acionee similar, 
and how fiff do they difEer f uigmzeauy 'v^jv^^v^^-^i.^^ 
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Name the cli£Eeren.t epeam <d pradenoe. 
Exhibit them in a table. 

Oan the pradenoe which relatee to the individual be 
xeally separated from the other kinds t 

Why can a young man be 90^, bat not ^viftoc t 

Show how pradenoe diffon &om soienoe and intidtioD. 

What does Aristotle here mean by r6 iayaroy t ( 

What &calty takes cognisance of these eex^ra t 

CHAP. IX. 

What relation do deliberation and inyestigation bear to 
one another t 

Show that ei/SovXla is not — 

(1.^ Science. 

(2.) Happy conjecture. 
Show what land g[ an 6pQ6rriQ it is. 
In how many ways may correctness be predicated t 
Give Aristotie's definition of MovKLau 

OF A P. X 

Show that intelligence is neither science nor <^inion« 

With what sabjects is it conyersant % 

How does it differ ficom prudence t 

What is its prorince t 

Is it exactly synonymous with judgment or not t 

CHAP. XL 

Define candoury and distinguish it finom intelligence. 

Define ^yyi^fiii, and state in what its carrectness consists. 

Explain the connection between candour and other intel- 
lectual habits. 

Compare the sense in which vcvq is used here with that 
in whidi it has been used previously. 

Is there any inconsistency in this twofold use of the term Y 

Explain the expression ^vXX^i^fioc rmv wpaxrAr. 

Show that the minor premiss is the origin of the motive. 

Explain why the habits here discussed have been held to 
benatuniL 

Show the importance of attention to authority. C^OOqIp 

igi ize y g 
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OHAP. yiT, 

State the objections irliich baTe been niged to the utility 
of wisdom and prudence. 

What is meant by the objection that wisdom relates to no 
act of generation or production f 

State the aigument on which the objections are founded. 
(l,^ That prudence is useless to one who has virtue. 
(2.) That it is so to one who has not yet attained it. 
What illustration is here adduced t 
In how many senses is vyieiyoy used t 
In which of these significations is it used here f 
What objection is founded on the relative importance of 
wisdom and prudence f 
Befute these objections. 

(1.) By showing that even if that which is alleged be 

granted, still the objection will not hold good. 
(2.) By denying the allegation altogether. 
ProTC that prudence is inseparable from moral virtue. 
Show the usefulness of prudence as r^;ards the ipyov. 
Explain what is meant by Ztiy^nic, state its relation to 
fp6yii(nc and wavovpylcu 

Exhibit the process of moral action in a syllogistic form. 
Which part of this syllogism is capable of bemg discerned 
only by a good man f 

OHAP. XI I tr 

Distinguish between natural virtue and virtue proper. 

Show that the relation between them is the same as that 
between devemess and prudence. 

Show how far Socrates was right, and how hr wrongs in 
his view of the connection between virtue and prudence. 

What change must be made in the expression car' opOor 
X^yor, and why t 

In what sense may it be said with truth that the virtues 
are separable f 

Is tiiere any ambiguity in the use of the term fp6yfi9tc in 
this chapter t 
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BOOK VIL 

CHAP. L 

Explain the difSarenoe in the mode of treating the sabject 

of virtue and vice here, and in the former books. 

Name the three things to be ayoided in respect of morals^ 

and also their oppo8ite& 

Amongst whom is brataliiy chiefly fonnd f 

What virtues and vices does Aristotle here propose to 

qieakoff 

In what manner does he propose to treat of them t 
State the seven common opinions which he proposes fiir 

discussion. 

CHAP. n. 

What was Socrates's opinion respecting incontinence f 

Trace this opinion to tke theory of virtue. 

Show that his system is at variance with what we see. 

How have some people endeavoured to modify the views 
of Socrates t 

Befute the doctrine that-ihe incontinent man possesses only 
opinion, and not knowledge. 

Prove that he cannot possess prudence. 

Trove that continence and intemperance are incompatible. 

Prove that continence does not make a man abide bj 
every opinion. 

How does the case of Neoptdemus Ulustrate this f 

Explain the sophistioal aigument ^w^iuvou tnd show 
how it is i4[>plicable as an iUustration here. 

Show that^ on the suf^poaition that the continent abides by 
every opLoion, the intemperate is better and move easily 
cored than the incontinent^ 

What observation does Aristotle make on the seventh 
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CHAP. TTT 

State the three questions which Aristotle here especiallj 
propoaes for inyestigatioiL 

What two points does he consider it necessaiy first to 
determine t 

State the comparison which he draws between the intem- 
perate and the incontinent as the result of thisinyestigation. 

Whj does it not matter whether a man acts contrary to a 
true opinion or to science f 

Illustrate this from the example of Heraditus. 

Explain fully the four ways in which the incontinent acts 
contrary to knowledge. 

Explain what is meant by the expressions ro Kad6\ov if* 
kavrov and ro icaOoXov ivi tou vpayyiaTOQ, 

How do lunatics generally act t 

Is the giving utterance to good moral sentiments a proof 
of Tirtuous character? 

Is the reverse a proof of the contrary character t 

In the fourth method which Aristotle discusses, why is 
the subject said to be treated physicaUy t 

Why cannot brutes be called incontinent t 

From whom must we learn how the incontinent can regain 
knowledge t 

Show how far the view elicited in this chapter is in 
harmony with that of Socrates. 

CHAP. IV. 

Which of the seven common opinions (a L) does Aristotle 
here discuss! 

In order to this» what division does he make of the causes 
which produce pleasure t 

Give examples of each. 

To which dass does he confine incontinence irara fupo^ t 

For what reason is the vice in this case called incontinence t 

Explain Aristotle^s illustration of the oXv/nrcoWciic. 

Describe the character of the ikKftarii^ AirXwf . 

What relation subsists between effemina^ and inoonUr 

\% uigiiizea uy Xw-J v^'v^'jX Iv- 
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WMch 18 wone to yield to, strooff or di^t temptatiimB t 
Bo joa find a omilar maxim in vkd Bh^anc ir&k reBpwi 
to inJQBtioe t 

Why does he make another diTiaon of pleasorea heret 
In what pleasures does even ezoess never amoant to 

Give examples. 

Does incontinence {(SnrX&c) exist in lespeot of them f 

CHAP.V. 

How does pleasure affect the conaideration of the sahject 
of bmtaliiyt 
Give examples of ^tfpianfc. 
From how manj caoses is brutality prodaced t 
Show that joa cannot p rop e r l y term brutality vidons. 
Can bmtal propensities be resuted and overcome t 

CHAP. VL 

Prove that incontinence of appetite is worse than incon- 
tinence of anger. 

What does Aristotle say in his Bhetoric on the subject of 
angert 

ninstrate this chapter by reference to Iffishop Butler's 
sermon on resentment. 

Show that anger acts according to the suggestions of 



Show that anger is more natural than desire. 

Show that it is leas insidious. 

Support this by a quotation from Homer. 

How is Uie hct, that pain, and not pleasure, accompanies 
anger, a proof of the point in question f 

Mow aoee vCptf (wanton insolence) affect the consideration 
of the question t 

What does Aristotle say of CGptc in the Rhetoric t 

With which of the two divisions of bodily pleasures here 
given are temperance and intemperance conversant t 

Can we speak of brute beasts or insane persons as tempe- 
rate and intemperate t 

Why can we not I r^ T 
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Oan any oompariBOii in point of badness be instituted 
between -vice and bmtalitj t 



CHAR vn 

What distinction does Aristotle draw between continence 
and patience t 

What between intemperance and incontinence f 

Is intemperance attended with an inclination to rejjent- 
ancet 

Is it incurable f 

Which is the worse, intemperance, incontinence, or effeuii- 
nacyt 

What does Aristotle mean by rpwl>{i t 

In what waj does he illustrate its nature t 

In what case is incontinence pardonable f 

Mention the sabdi^isions of incontinence. 

CHAP, vin. 

Why axe the hc^raruaill less blameable than other inconti- 
nent persons t 

How far is incontinence to be considered a vice t 

Illustrate this by the saying of Demodocus. 

"Prove that the intemperate is incurable, but the iucunti- 
nent not. 

CHAP. IX. 

Hiss the question * whether the continent is the same as 
he who adheres to his opinion ** been proposed before f 
In how many ways may it be considered t 
State them accoimtely. 
Show that from the first two an absurdity necessarily 



Show that from the third a fresh distinction between ci»n- 
tinence and incontinence may be deduced. 

How fiur do the obstinate resemble, and how &r do they 
differ from, the continent and incontinent? 

What does Aristotle remark respecting those ^I^^^^IhM^ 
abide by a bad resolve 1 ^ « ^ " "^ ^OU^IL^ 

y2 
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Is there any Ticioas defect on the subject of oontuieiioe Y 
State Aiurfiotle's concladiiig lemsiks <m the lektion of 
oontineDoe to temperanoe. 

CHAP. X. 

Prove the incompatibility of pradence and incontinence. 

Prove that, owing to uie cufferenoe between devemeas 
and pradence, the former is compatible with incontinence. 

Prove that the incontinent is not nnjnst 

(Hve Aristotle's illnstration here of the incontinent cha- 
racter. 

Whj are some species of incontinence more curable than 
others t 



BOOK VIII. 



CHAP. L 



How does the subject of friendship belong to ethics t 

Would its connection with ethics be considered as import- • 
ant by a Greek more perhaps than by any other person t 

Is friendship of great practical utility to the young t 

Illustrate this from Homer. 

Is it implanted in us by nature t 

How iar does it appear to be the bond of human society t 
« How £Eur does it supply the place of justice t 

Compare it with Christian love or charity. 

Show from common opinion that it is lumourable. 

What proverbs have originated in supposing friendship to 
arise from similarity of character t 

What from the reverse t 

How far are both these theories reconcilable with the 
truth) 

What physical theory is embodied in a passage of Euripides t 

What were the opinions of Heraditus and Empedodes f 

Why does Aristotle dismiss the consideration of these 
quoHtionst C^r^ry,n]r> 

What questions does he propose to examine'! ^9^^^^^^ ^v ^^UU^l^^ 
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CHAP. n. 

How does he propose to commence the inquiiy t 

What are the objects of friendship t 

When Aristotle speaks of good as one object, does he mean 
absolute or relative good) 

What^ then, are the three causes of friendship f 

Whj cannot the term friendship be applied to affection 
for inanimate things t 

What do jou odl the feeling where there is no recipro- 
city t 

Is anj other condition necessary to friendship besides reci- 
procity t 

Define the necessary conditions of friendship. 

CHAP. Ill 

How many species of friendship are there t 

Are two of these not really sol 

Giye your reasons for your statement. 

Why are these two species of friendship easily dissolved f 

Amongst whom is the friendship ha to "xpiiviiAov usually 
found f 

Why is this the case t 

Amongst whom that Itk to >/f v t 

Why are the young fickle in friendship t 

What does Horace say on this point t 

To which species of finendship does that of hospitality be- 
long t 

Between whom does true friendship subsist t 

On what is it based % 

Describe true friendship. 

Show that it has in it a principle of permanence. 

Does it include under it the two false kinds % 

Why is true friendship rarely found t 

Why can it not be rapidly formed t 



CHAP. IV. 
imperfect sp< 
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Show that the two imperfect species are c^ias^cf the 
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1/ 

Why is it more penoAnent than lore f 

Prove that it cannot subsist except between the good, 
whereas the other species can. 

Why is it superior to calumny Y 

Why are the &lse kinds called friendship at all f 

Are the two &lse kinds ever found oombiaed f 

CHAP. V. 

What effect does absence produce on firiandship t 

Why are the old and morose illHeniited to finendship Y 

Show that intimacy is necessary in order to maintiaiTi 
friendship. 

What remarks already made does Aristotle here briefly 
i^ecapitulate t 

Distinguish between fiXrieic and ^iKla, 

Prove that when the good love their friend, they love that 
which is good to themselves. 

CHAP. VL 

Can the old and ill-tempered feel evyoia f 

Why can you not entertain true friendship for a great 

number, whereas you can entertain the two other kinds? 
^Vhich of the two fiUse kinds most resembles the true t 
Why is this the case f 

^Vhich friendship do the happy and prosperous need f 
How are men in power influenced in theirchoice of friends t 
What considerations will regulate the friendship between 

a good man and a great man 1 

CHAP. vn. 

Show that in the friendships hitherto treated o( equality 
1)etween the parties has been considered. 

Give instances of unequal friendships. 

In these friendslups, what will insure permanence Y 

Between |iarties who are unequal, on which side will the 
feeling be the stronger t 

What contrast does Aristotle here draw between justica 
«dttenddupt .,„.ed by Google 
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Show tliat OTen between persons unequal, equality in 
some sense must be produced. 

Illustrate this by the case of the gods and of kings. 

What question has arisen from the &ct^ that friendship 
oeases in cases of great inequality f 

CHAP. vnL 

In our opinions of friendship, are we influenced by the 
desire of honour t 

Is friendship generally thought to consist most in being 
the object of friendship or in feeling the sentiment t 

How is this opinion supported by the case of mothers ? 

Why is there stability in the friendship of the good, and 
instability in that of the wicked ? 

Show that friendship Ita to -j^pnaifuty is produced by the 
existence of contrary qualities. 

CHAP. IX. 

What is the relation which subsists between justice and 
friendship t 

How is justice affected by the degree of friendship ? 

What is the principal object of political or cvni society ? 

Show that all associations or communions are parts of 
this. 

Illustrate by examples what is meant by Aron'wWai. 

Show that corresponding friendships will accompany these 
several Koivtoviau 

CHAP. X. 

How many kinds of political constitutions arc there t 

How many corruptions of them t 

Name them all, and state which are the best and worst. 

Qive a definition of each, and state what is the end and 
object of each. 

Compare the theory here given with that given in the 
Rhetoric, and account for the difference between them. 

Explain how each of the forms passes ?nto its corresponding 
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Gi^e the panlleli to thoae fbnns of goremment whidi 
exist in private life. 

CHAP. XL 

Show ftt greater length the parallelism between the justice 
and firiendship which exists in each form of goyemment and 
that which exists in the corresponding cases in private life. 

Can fiiendship and justice exist in a despotism t 

Can they exist at all, and if at all, how far, between a 
master and a shtve t 

Compare on these points despotisms and democracies. 

CHAP. xn. 

On what does the friendship which subsisto between rela- 
tions depend t 

Compare the grounds, motives, and degrees of filial and 
parental affection. 

Why is the affection of mothers stronger than that of 
fathers t 

What is the origin of fi:utemal love t 

Why does it resemble that between companions f 

What is the law of variation in friendship between rela- 
tions! 

Why does the friendship between relations include m<ne 
of the ifiv and xpf)etfAor than any otherst 

What is the origin of oonjugid Ioto or friendship t 

On what is it based t 

On what grounds does Aristotle consider children a bond 
of union between married peiBons t 

CHAP. XTTT. 

In which kind of e<]ual friendships do disputes mostly arise t 
For what reason t 

Why are friends ^m ro iiyndvr not inclined to complain Y 
Why are disputes unusual between friends ha ro ^v Y 
What are the subdivisions of friendship ha to ypk^iiMoy Y 
Show how they differ fixmi each other, eqiedally as regards 
the question of ^utes. ^.g, ized by GoOglC 
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Wbit role does Axisfcotle lay down to guide vb in recog- 
nizing an obligation t 

Is the standaid of obligation to be the benefit conferred 
on the reoeiTer, or the bcKQevolence of the doer t 

How is this question to be answered in the case of friend- 
ships dca TO kyaB6v % 

CHAP. XIV. 

Whence do complaints originate in unequal friendships t 

What is the view taken by the superior t 

What argument is used by the inferior f 

How does Aristotle settle the question between the two 
parties! 

How does he illustrate it by the practice of states f 

What rules does he lay down to regulate the intercourse 
of unequal friends f 

What observations result from the above view of the 
subject respecting the parental and filial relations % 



BOOK IX. 



CHAP. L 



What is it which preserves and renders equal unequal 

friendships f 

Give an illustration of this. 

In the friendship of lovers^ what complaints arise t 

On what is this friendship founded, and therefore why is 

it liable to be dissolved, whereas the friendship founded on 

moral qualities is permanent % 

What case of complaint is illustrated by the stoiy of the 

munciant 

Who then is to fix the rate of compensation t 

What is said to have been the practice of Protagoras t 

What does Aristotle say was the practice of the sophists^ 

and why was it so t 
What role must be observed when no previous agreement 

has been made t uigmzea uf ^^ v^v^^i^ 
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Why miut the same role be obseryed between teacher and 
pupilt 

What rale must be observed in cases where the expecta- 
tion of a return is avowed t 

On what prind|>les should the receiyer estimate the value 
of what he has received f 

CHAP, n 

Give examples of other questions which arise in connection 
with this subject 

Show in what consists the difficulty of settling them. 

Does the rule ^ to be just before you are generous " admit 
of exceptions f 

State what they are, and examine them. 

Show (1) that different persons have different claiips, 
according to the relation in which they severally stand to 
us : and (2) that duties and obligations differ in the same 
way. 

Give examples. 

Does any difficulty arise from this circumstance f 

How should we meet the difficulty t 

CHAP. m. 

On what grounds may friendships be dissolved f 

Under w^t circumstances might a man justly complain 
of another for dissolving a friend^p f 

What is the common source c^ disagreement between 
friends! 

What may we do in the case of being deceived as to 
characterf 

What is an absolute duty in such a case t 

What is to be done if one party improves morally, and 
the other continues unchanged i 

CHAP. IV. 

Describe the relation which friendship bears to self love. 
State the definitions which are commonly given of a 

frJ«a^ Digitized by GoOgk 
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Show that a good man entertains all these ohaiaoteristic 
feelings towards himself. 

What does Aristotle say, with referenoe to this sdbject^ of 
the inteUeotoal principle in man t 

How does he illustrate his view by referenoe to the case 
ofagodt 

VHiy is a good man fond of self-oommnnion ! 

Does Aristotle enter into the question of whether a man 
can be a friend to himself t 

What objection may be urged to Aristotle's theoiy i 

How may it be answered ? 

Why cannot a bad man sympathize with^or be a friend to 
himselft 

What is consequently our duly i 

CHAP. V. 

Show that good-will is neither friendship nor fondness. 
Describe what it is^ and illustrate by the case of pleasure 
as connected with love. 

Show that it is necessary to friendship. 

What may it be called metaphorically t 

Into whidi species of friendship may it be improved f 

Why does it not become either of the other two i 

What IB the origin in all cases of good-will t 

CHAP. VL 

Dirtinguish between unanimity and oneness of opinion. 
To agreement on what subjects does the latter term 
apply! 

In what cases is the former term used t 
Illustrate it from politics^ and frx>m the Phcenisse. 
Define unanimity, and prove your definition. 
Amongst whom aJone can it exist t 
Why 18 it never found among the wicked ! 



CHAP. vn. 

Compare the feelings of benefactora^ and those whom they 



have benefited. uigmzea uy 
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Ib the result saoh as might haye been expected ! 
How do most persons aoooont toft the ezistenoe of this 
xesolt! 

What wonld Epicharmns say of the aoooont thus given t 
What does Aristotle consider the troe aoooont t 
Slostrate his view by the cases ci poets and artisans. 
By how many argoments does Aristotle prove his point t 
State them ail in order. 

CHAP. VTTL 

What is the reason that self-love is blamed t 

Distingnish between reasonable self-loye and selfishness. 

What doetf'Bishop Botler say respecting 8elf-4ove t 

Show that fiicts contradict the view that self-love is always 
wrong. 

Qoote the proverbs which Aristotle adduces in support 
of his view. 

Does the difference of opinion on this subject arise from 
the term self-love being used in different senses t 

What is self-love understood to mean when it is blame- 
able! 

Is this the sense in which the term is generally used t 

In what sense, however, is the term more correctly used t 

Ptove that this is the case. 

In order to this, show that the intellectual principle 
constitutes each man*s self. 

What advantage results to society fit>m real self-love t 

Show that self-love is an absolute duty. 

In cases of self-sacrifice, what motive acts upon our self- 
love t 

How will this motive lead the good man to act under 
certain circumstances t 

CHAP. IX. 

What idea is commonly entertained respecting the need 
of friends to a happy man t 

What absurdity is involved in this opinion f 

How can it be refuted by ccmsidering the nature of bene- 
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What questioii azises out of this ocmaderatioii as to the 
comparatiye need of friends in prosperity and adreralfy t 

Kow does the nature of man oontradict this eommonly 
received opinion t 

Account for the existence of this opinion, and show how 
&r it is correct 

Show from the definition and nature of happiness itself, 
that the happy man needs friends. 

Show that they are necessary on the hypothesis that 
happiness implies pleasure. 

Show that, if good, they improve virtue. 

Prove the same fkct from the pleasure which is derived 
from the consciousness and perception of existence. 

CHAP. X. 

.What precept respecting hospitality may perhaps be con- 
sidered as applicable to friendship f 

Does this precept certainly apply to the case of friend- 
ships $ca TO 'xfniaifjkor and ^ccc to ifiv t 

Why sot 

Is any limit to be put to the number of virtuous friends 1 

How is this illustrated by referring to political commu- 
nities t 

What practical rule is to guide us in limiting the nimiber ? 

What other Act ought we to keep in mind t 

Why is it difficult to sympathize with many t 

What lesson do all the well-known examples of friendship 
teach us on this point f 

By what name do we designate those who seem intimate 
with eveiybody f 

In what way may a man be a friend to many, and yet 
not deserve the above name t 

CHAP. XL 

Prove that friends arc re(|uLsite both in pro^)erity and 
adTersity. 

Why are they more necessary in adversity t 

Which kind are most wanted in prosperity, and which in 

adversity t uigmzea uy v^_j v^vypt iv^ 
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What 18 the xeaaoa that finflndship dhnimwhaa the wBight 
of aflSiction ! 

Does AzistoUe puzme tlie mveatigation of this qoestioii to 
any length f 

Li not the eflfeot produced hy the presence of a friend 
on a man xmder calamily of a mixed kind t 

Under soch drocimstancesy what is the conduct of the 
manly character f 

What is our duty in such cixcnmstances t 

What are the advantages of friends when we are in 
prosperity! 

How diould we treat our friends when we are in adver- 
sty, and how when we are in prosperity t 

What caution is requisite when we decline sympathy t 

What is the general conduaion to which Axistotle comes t 

CHAP. xn. 

What is the chief bond of friendship ! 

Is the case the same in love t 

How do men usually like to pass their time when in the 
society of their friends ! 

Hence^ what effect is produced on the friendship of the 
wicked t 

What on that of the goodt 

Qnote a sentiment in support of your assertion. 
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CHAP. L 



Give Aristotle's reasons for entering upon a discussion of 
the subject of pleasure. 

What are tne two opposite opinions usually entertained 
on this subject f ^ ,, C^n%nn]o 

What a^ the grounds and motives for them ! ^'^' "^' '^ ^OOglL 
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What does Aiistoile oonaider the proper oonrse to porsae! 
How must the tnith of theories be proTed t 
To what difiGLcalty la he liable who dedaiznB against plea- 
soret 

CHAP. n. 

What was the opinion of Endoxns ! 

What were the grounds of it t 

How does he aigae in fitvonr of it t 

State his f onr arguments in support of his views. 

What was the reason that his views found fitvour ! 

What objection is first made to his theory t 

Is there any similarity between this argument and that by 
which Plato proves that pleasure is not the chief good t 

How may the objection to the first position of Eudoxus bo 
answered t 

CHAP. rcL 

How many objections are made to his second position f — 
What are they t 

Answer the first by a counter objection^ and the second, 
by drawing a distinction between pleasures. 

What is the objection on the ground that pleasure is a 
motion and a generation t 

How many kinds of motion are there, according to Aris- 
totle t 

Answer the objection, by proving that pleasure is neither 
a motion nor a generation. 

Prove that pleasure is not a supplying a deficienGy. 

Suppose base pleasures are brought forward, how would 
you answer this f 

Support your aigument by analogy. 

What further lustrations may be addnoed in sapport 
of the assertions, (1) that pleasure is not the chief good ; 
(2) that neither eveiy eligible thing is pleasant, nor eveiy 
pleasure eligible i 

CHAP. IV. 

Explain what h meant by SKoy n, by the example of 
Sight ^ T 
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Pnyv)^ thfiDy that pleamne 18 a irhole. 

Show that for this xeaaon it diflfen from a motion or a 
genoratioiL 

Give an illnstration derived from ardutectare. 

Give another, taken from the different kinds of motions. . 

In order to get at Aristotle's theory of pleasorey describe 
what he means by the best energy. 

Prove that pleasure makes me energy perfect, and state 
the way in which it does so. 

Explain how it is that we cannot £&d pleasure oontinnoasly. 

Prove that the love of pleasure is the consequence of the 
love of life. 

Does Aristotle here enter upon the question whether we 
choose life for the sake of pleasure, or j^easure for the sake 
oflifet 

CHAP. V. 

In proving that pleasures differ in species, show 
(1.) That they perfect different productions and different 

energies. 
(2.) That each energy is increased by its proper plea- 

surea 
(3.) That the pleasures resulting from one kind of 
energy are a hinderance to other energies. 
If we are engaged in two different energies at the same 
time, what becomes of the least pleasant f 

When are we inclined to engage in two occupations at 
oncef 

Compare the effect of pleasures which are foreign to any 
energy with the pains proper to it ; and give an example in 
illustration. 

How are we to estimate the qualities of pleasures ? 
Which are most closely connected with the energies, the 
pleasures which attend thereon, or the desires which originate 
themt 

Compare in point of purity the various pleasures of the 
intellect and the senses. 

Show that different men, and the same men under dif- 
ferent circumstances, entertain different ideas of pleasure. 

Describe then frdly true pleasure, and show how Aristotle 
investigates its nature. Digitized by GoOglc 
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CHAP. VL 

WI17 does Aiistotle now retam to the diacoBsioii of the 
subject of bappmess t 

What does he saj that happiness is not ! and why so t 

What division does he make of enei^es f 

To which of these oLanses does happiness belong t 

Are any other energies besides virtuons energies eligible for 
their own sakest 

Are amusements of this number t 

How comes it that amusements are sometimes mistaken 
for happiness t 

Prove that amusement does not constitute hi^pines& 

Prove that in reality an^usement is not eligible for its own 
sake. 

Why cannot bodily pleasure constitute happiness t 

CHAP. YIL 

Show that happiness must be an energy of the best part 
of our nature, whatever that be. 

Prove that this energy is (1) contemplative, (2) continuous, 
(3^ self-sufficient, (4) eligible for its own sake, (5) consistent 
with a state of perfect rest 

What eneigies are inconsistent with the idea of rest f 

Show that the qualities above mentioned are united in the 
'energy of the intellect, and in no other. 

Why is the condition iy fiif rtXdf added t 

How far may men be considered capable of enjoying such 
happinesst 

What^ then, must be our earnest endeavour, if we would 
possess this happiness t 

Prove that this happiness is most proper to man. 

CHAP. vni. 

Howfiff 18 moral virtue productive of hi^piness! 

Does moral virtue depend at all upon a man's physical 
constitution f 

Show the superiority of intellectual to moral virtue as 
regards external goods. ^,y, ,^^^ ^^ ^v.v.gle 
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How does the arample of tlie gods support Aristotle's 
Tiew^ 

How does the case of the lower SDimals sapport it t 

On whst^ then, will the degree of happinesB depend t 

But thoo^ contemplatiye hi^piness is independent of 
extermd gocMb^ are thej neoessazy to man! 

To wh^ extent are they neceesaiy ! 

What aignment may be drawn from the Tirtaes observable 
in dijflforent dasses of society t 

Compare Aristotle's statements with those of Solon and 
Anaxagoras. 

Although the opmions of the wise are evidences in 
Aristotle's fitvonr, rtill what is the grand test t 

Who IS likely to be the greatest fitvoorite of the godj ! 

CHAP. JX 

What is the gentod object of this chapter t 

What is the proper ena of all ethical investigations t 

In what do moral precepts fiul, and how far are they 
oaefol?' 

What motive has the strongest influence over the massoe t 

By how many means is it supposed that men are made 
virtuous 1 

How many of these are in our newer t 

To what influence does Aristotle attribute natural gifts t 

Is any prediiqposition to virtue absolutely neceesaiy, in 
order to learn t 

How IS that to be aocjuired t 

Show the importance of a national system of education. 

Is tins system to be confined to the young; or to be fiur 
more comprehensive t 

Hence, what views have been held tespedang the duties of 
legidators in this respect ! 

Why is the authority of law preferable to the paternal 
authority t 

Has any state laid down laws to eoloroe education t 

If the state n^i^acts this duty, what subject must private 
individuak study, in order to educate successfully t 

What are the advantages of a system of private education ^ j 

over a public one I Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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'. Does this tlso show the importanoe of the knowledge of 

I the principles of l^;ialation t 

I Whence is this Imowledge to be obtained t 

f To whom would the student apply in vain f 

Why sot 

Show the importance of a practical acquaintance with the 
N subject 

State the errors into which the sophists have &llen. 
Although collections of laws will not do everything, how 
fiur are they useful t 

Why is it necessary for Aristotle to investigate the subject 
of legislation t 

How does this lead him to undertake a treatise on 
politics t 
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Accidental i^jnriet, 138. 
A coden t i, bow &r they affeet happt 

neit, 25. 
Actioot, volantirj, Inrolantary, and 

mixed, 54, ami «./ done from 

^^ and lvt$w§tlat ik. 
JBmMnM, 48. 

Aflbeooo reiembka prodnctioiit 248. 
AgatfaoB,156. 
AmbitioB,48. 
Anaehanit, 277. 
Analjiia, 6, ». 
Anaagoraa, 162, 284. 
Anazandridea, 200. 
Anger, 139 ; nateialt 192. 
Antigone, 135, n. 
Appetite, 31. 

ArgiYea,miatakeof the, 78. 
AfguMBta from princ^dea, and viet 

MTM, 0. 

Ariatoeraej, 221. 

AriilAUe'a ajitem compared wiUi 
Plato'a,l,n./ BMWt practical, 6,ii.; 
reconciled with otben, 18; poli* 
ties, 292; idea of tiie eonl after 
death, 23, n./ antagonietio to as- 
cetidn, 255, ft. 

AirogaMi, 48, 110. 

Art, with what comrcnaot, 156. 
a, 255, fi. 



AntiMffity, 170. 
'A7p«ecil2,113. 



'Ayylyoui, 166. 

*Ao£caoroi, 52, fi. 

4r««iHric, 152, 170. 

'AKoKavta, 85. 

'AKp6xokoe, its deriration, 106. 

'AytfXyifroc, 73. 

'AptvKOif 107. 

'Apcn), 43, «. 

'Api^oc, 119. 

'Ar^Xtf^^t i/idpfiifutf and ^iunifia 

diner, 139. 
Airr&pKua, 15. 



B. 

Baibfolnem, 49. 

Beneiacton love more than those 

benefited, 247. 
Bkesed, bow applicable to man, 26 ; 

to the gods, 28. 
Braaidas, 135, and n. 
Brave men, how foarlem, 

fined, ik. / theb eieessei 

feets,a. 
Bmtalitj, 178, 199, ei 9eq„ 
Brutes not happj, 22 ; nc 

tinent,85. 
Bntler, 39, n. / 283, n. 
BayoiNrfa, 93. 
BaiNCOwayovpyoCt 1 1 1 1 *• 

BXdeai.139. aoyCiOOQle 
' ••3. O 



73; de. 
and de- 

193. 



1Ui0ftcK^X9^, 112, 113. 
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INDEX* 



C«lypto,52. 
CtiMkmr, 



C 

1, 101, «• 



168. 
CufMcitief, 41. 
Careiiiiit, 195. 
Catuiitio ethid, 236, «. 
Catecoriet, 11, «• 

Cdta, tlMir brmfcry, 73. 

Chtnoe not the eante of happliiflit,21. 

Childno, a bond of anion, 227. 

Cioero, 13, n. i 41, n. 

CtefornflH, 173; not iikntkil with 

pnidenoe, i(. 
fTownhhnim, 49. 
CoModj, tbo oU tnd new, 113. 
CoBplaiMaica to eiceit, 49. 
Comnnltoiy ectiont, 56. 
ContemphtiTe life meet dhrine, 280, 

283. 
Continence, 115 ; diffMent from pe- 

tinoe, 193; oontingent matter, 

154. 
Correotnew, liow oaed, 166. 
Cowice, 46, 70 ; mord, 71 ; when 

ihown hj the brave, <!.; not in 

aU Idndi of death, a. / Ave apori- 

ona kinda of, 74 — 78 ; co n ter aa nt 

wi^rd^oCf^, 79. 
Cfvtana, 29. 

Cnbe, man eomparad to a, 25. 
Cjdopa, 288. 
Cyniea, 38, n. 
Xaftfvrcc, 7, n. 



Dead, whether afltetad hj the ooodi- 
tion of tiie living, 26. 

Death the moat fear<nl of thfaiga, 71. 

Defeet,35. 

Dellan Inaefiption, 20. 

Deliberatioo, ita anUeeta, 61, 62; 
oonotfninf aMana, 63 ; dioaraifom 
inTeadcation, tf.; not eoneeminf 
endari4 ; diibra from deHberato 
praference, tf./ how limited, 162; 
good, 165, 167. 



Demoeraer, 221, 222 ; fcroarable to 

frioada^pa, 224. 
Demodocna, 197. 
Deahea twofold, 82 ; raka oonoan- 

inf the, 85. 
Diacrama, 46, 62, 125, 127, 129. 
Diametrical coojonction, 129. 
Dionyaina, 234, n. 
Doe to be given to aU, 237. 
AfcXoJ, 73. 
AidOiffcC, 42, n. 
Aidvoca, 152, n. 
Aixatoy, iti etymoiogr, 127. 
AuuuoTfitymuL aod oucaUtfUit 137. 
A^vofiie, 2, »., 254, n, 
A^rnXoc, 107. 



E. 

Education, earir, important, 35, 37 ; 
to beenforoed bylaw, 287 ; necea- 
aarj for adoUi, ib,t pnblie and 



priTate compared, 289. 
Sffei 



Effeminacy, 194. 
Empedodea, 184, 186, 205. 
Endi, different, 1 ; of two kinda, 2, 

and n. ; tfareefokl, 14. 
Endymion, 283. 

Energy* 2. n., 24, 25 ; and habit re- 
ciprocal, 37. 
En?y« 49. 
Equality, how prodnoed, ISO ; eon- 

dncive to permanenoe, 209. 
Eqoity, 144 ; ita rdatkm to Jvatiea, 

145 ; nae of, 146; definition, a. 
Ethica, three treatiaea on, 1, «• / a 

polidcal treatiae, 3. 
Endooraa, 28, 262, n. 
Eoripna, 245. 
Enripidea,204; AlcBMMn,55andii., 

Creaphontea, 58, n. t Bdierophon 

or Aicmma, 140, «./ Philoetotaa, 

164. 
Even«a,S01. 
Rxada^M dmmda viMm #tui nhi^^L 

nmtter, 4; bowltf tobereqmd, 

tf ., 36 ; errora tegardfaig. A. 
Eicem and defect fetal to vtftM, 85 ; 

m ^wifki^tm^ }fj actione, 36. ^^-^ i 

Eiperienoe In poiitiea narfal, 290. Digitized by LiOOglC 
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Extend goodf, 20, 24, 284. 
ExtiMMt conpued, 50 ; with the 

■MUlf, 51. 
BZp«*y, 102, n. / 109. 
'Epyoy of man, 15, 16 ; defined ac- 

eording to eneifr end excellence, 

16; hfU^nkJm, 17. 
^p9v\ia, 167. 
Ehmm, 212, 243. 
E^pdwtKot, 112. 
*mit and dft^Koc differ, 109. 



FMsti to he known beloie reaeons, 
6,17, 

Fvnmr, how meaavred, 230. 

Pear, 71. 

FeOow-leeUng, 169. 

Flattery, 49. 

FHend defined, 241 ; a aeoood aelf, 
242. 

Friends, how many are proper, 256 
€i «ff . / when needed, 258 §i My. 

Friendship, 49, 202, n.; natural, 
203; snperMdea justice* 204; 
wheth«rHisreeemblanGe,i5.; its 
oonnection with love, 205 ; three 
Unda oT, 206 ftf s«7. f of the 
jo«ng» old, &c, <5., 208; rare 
andaworfcof time, 209; of lovers 
not permanent, 210 ; of the good 
alone safe, tf.; other disthietions 
of, 211 ti Mf., 213 €i 9tq, ; be. 
tween nneqnal persons, 215 ; how 
made eqval, 216; consists in 
lorini^ rather than bemg loved, 
217; tta cooditiona, a./ ^ld rb 
Xp^/iey»218; poUtkaloraodal, 
2l9ftfssy./ mnder forms of go- 

• vemoMnt, 223 ef arf . / of com- 
panioQS, lelationa, fitc, 224 ei 
s«f./ of parenta, hrothers, 225; 
of children, of men towards the 
goda, of hnsband and wife, 226; 
of ntilitj sabjecc to disputes, 227 
cf tie. I M rd xpi^m^y twofold, 
Iflgal, 228; moral, 229; prefe- 
^230;complainta 



also in statea, 231 ; prea er i ati iea 
of, 233 ei 9eq. • when to be dia- 
aohed, 238 ti $eq. t moral adTan« 
tageof, 260. 



Genus, how ascertained, 152. 

Gkucus, 140. 
Good," the, that at whidk an tfabcs 
aim, 1, 5, 14 ; of man, its end, m- 
litj, and bearing on the treatiaeon 
Btidcs, 3; a uniTersal, not accord- 
ing to one idea,9 ; bow predicated, 
10; of two classes, 12; analogkaOy 
considered, ib, ; the most final, 14 ; 
general skcitch or outlineof the, 17 ; 
three classes of, and opiniona upon 
each, 18, 19 ; an actire virtue, 19; 
essentially pleasant, ik. / external, 
contributes to happineas, 20 ; the, 
are firiends absolutdy, 209; to 
themselTCS, 240; how affected, 
241 ; ways of becoming, 287 ; 
good.wiU, 243, 244. 

GoTcmment, ciril, its three forms, 
and their deflexions, 220 ; of a 
femily and a state bear analogy, 
222. 

Graces, temples of the, 129 and n. 

rXiVxpoc, 91. 

IVw/iif, 168. 

rvwfM^, either drX^c or ti^lvt 6. 



H. 

Habit, 33, «., 37, 41 ; less Tohm- 
tary than action, 70. 

Happiness the chief good, 5, 275; 
different views of, <^., 7 ; its prss* 
cognita, or requisites, 15---21, 
276 ; how acquired, 21 ; a divine 
gift, ib, ; not a ^vva/MC. nor of rd 
iwoiyfrd, ii,i contemplative, 278 ; 
most near to a divine life, 280 ; 
intellectual superior to moral, 281. 

Happy, the man, requires friends, 
252; ofwhatUnd,^..^^ 

Henditns, 185. O 
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Hciiod, 7, 204, 234. 

Hmmt, 52, 53, 64, 74, 75, 77, 82, 

f3, 96, 101, 140, 177, 192« 203, 

204, 222, 237, 288. 
Honer't «' Margitei,'' 160. 



IdMl good not wmM, 13. 

IdeM of Plato, On./ rej«oted bj 

Afittock, 10, 13. 
IgDorantly, and throogh ignomioe, 

bow tfaejr dUfiv, 57. 
IgBOimaoe of two kindf , 57 ; when 

pardonable, 58. 
mOMraUtj, 90; incaiable, 91; its 

ld]idf,i5. 
Impndeoee, 49. 
Incontinence, bow it ma j eziit with 

knowledge, 182 ei $eq. t witb what 

nbjecta conTeriant, 186 tt 9€g. t 

rliaand with intemperance, 187; 

of anger, 191 : differs from effemi- 

nacj, 194; iti divisiona, 195; 

differs from intemperance, 196 «l 

•Tf . ; from obstinacy, 198 et teq, / 

incompatible with prudence, 200 ; 

differs from vice, ii.i of the cho- 

leric201. 
Indignation, 49. 
Indoction, 155, n. 
Injure, a man cannot himself, 140, 

146, ti «fy. 
Injury, whether worse to do or re- 
ceive, 148; its conditions, 141 

and »., tt 9itq. 
Injnstioe, 116 tt s«f., 132; parti- 

cnlar, 120. 
InteQeet, 152 €i 9eq, 
Itttdligence, 167 ; its object, 168. 
Intemperance more voluntary than 

cowardice, 64; its effects, 158, 

194. 
Intimacy, most desirable for friends, 

260. 
Intuition, 159, 169, n./ its kinds, 

170. 
luToluntary actions, 54 ; bow resem- 

bling Toluntary, 55 ; how received. 



<5. / rd 9i* dyyoMty, 56 ; noa-vo* 
Inntaiy, 57; tested by i 

IrasdUUty, itadiviskms, 106. 



Just acts and men, 40; mistaka 
tiiereupon, 41. 

Justice, 49, «., 116, andn., three 
requisites of, 117; and injustice, 
how meant, ib,t connection of 
with law, 118 ; universal, the most 
excellent of virtues, 119; differs 
from perfect virtue, 120; from 
other virtues, 132; whether easy, 
144; particular, 120ff««7./ dis- 
tributive, 122, 123, et Mq. / cor- 
rective, 123, 126 ; in transactions, 
125 cf 9€q, s political, 133 and n. / 
economiod, 135; natursl and 
legal, 135 et itq, / before gene- 
rositv, 236. 

Juvenal, 118, n. 



Kings cannot be prodigab, 89. 
KifiCucfc, 91. 
KivifviC, 268, n. 
Kpifrlct 269, n. 
Kv/uvorplvniCf 01. 



29, 71, 101, 178, 
288; their dress. 111. 

Law, bow connected with justice, 
118; its object, 119. 

Laws, collections of, useful, 291. 

Legidators, 34 ; how to be taught, 
290. 

I^esbiaa buildings, 146. 

LiberBUty,47, 86 ; its puipose, mo- 
tive, and manner, 87 ; of receiv- 
ing, of giving, 88 ; mostly 
those who inherit wealth, 
ferent from prodigality, 
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.LItm not otrndndfe to hiqppiiMii, 

which, 7, B. 
Loes mod g»in, 127. 
Lore, its objaets, 205 ; of bene£M- 

ton stroDgfttt 246. 
Atirovpyia, 230, it. 
Aiyov lx«iy otodambiguOQilj, 31, «. 
Auwoivniet 92. 



Magnanimity, 47, 97, and n, / con- 
Tenant with honour and goodness, 
98 ; the ornament of Tirtnes, 99 ; 
▼arionslj considered, i(., 102. 

Hagnificmoe, 47, 93; public and 
private, 94—96. 

Malevolence, 49. 

Man, the origin of his own actions, 
153. 

Mean in all things, and this twofold, 
43 ; difficult, 45 ; not found in 
every action or jpassion, 15./ habits 
enumerated, 46 ; compared with 
the extremes, 50 ; rules for dis- 
covering, 52 ; difficulty of, U. 

Meanness, 93, 96. 

Measure, common, 130 ; is XP^ia or 
money, i^. 

Meekness, its eicess and defect, 105. 

Mentiens fallada, 181. 

Mercenaries not brave, 79. 

Milesians, 197. 

Modesty, 97. 

Monarchy, 221. 

Money, 130 ; a pledge, 131. 

Money-getting, 8. 

Multitude, led by few, 286. 

Mysteries, 58. 

Macd/Noc* 28, n, 

Ui€pii,vxo^, 97, 102. 

Marrai wpdCciCt 54. 



K. 

Necessity, two kinds of, 155, n. 
Neoptolemns, 181, 199. 
Nicomaehus, 1, n. 
Niobe, 188. 



Novices, unfit students of ethics, 5. 
Numben, the Pythagorean and 

Platonic ideas concerning, 10, 

and u. 
Kotfo 151, 152, 159. 



Obstinacy, 198; ita divisions, ih. 

Offences, their three kinds, 137 ; how 

determined, 138. 
Oligarchy. 221. 
Olympic games, 19. 
'Ou^voiA, 245. 
"OpiCiff. 152. 

P. 

Passions, 41. 

Pericles, 157. 

Per>ian government, 222. 

Phnlaris, 190. 

Philoctetrs, 195. 

Philoxenus. 81. 

Pittacus. 245. n. 

Plato. 1, n. ; his theory of ideas, 6, 
and n. ; his objections to Eudoxus, 
263 ; Philebtts, 261, n. ; argumenU 
on pleasure refuted, 265, u. 

Pleasant things, 20; not compul- 
sory, 56. 

Pleasantm^, 48. 

Pleasure end pain the test of habits, 
37 ; pleasure leads most men astny, 
65 ; whvdtscussed, 261 ; erro n eo us 
ideas of, ik, ; opinions concerning, 
262 et srf . t defined, 268 ; per- 
fects every energy, ib, ti 9M. / and 
aTtf^^if^C, ^idMMo, and &wpia, 
270 ; whether loved for the love of 
life, ore<et vertS, 271 ; true, 275. 

Pleasures, bow divided, 80 ; of sight, 
hearing, tf./ smell, taste, touch, 
81, 82 ; two kinds of, 187 ; their 
excess, 188 ; differ in species, 272 
tt 9tq. t opposite are like pains, 
273; differ in goodness, U,i in 
purity, 274 ; among warn and ani- 

a. 
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PontM, wget of , 190. 

PrafennoSy ddiberatey biow difltiii* 
gokhed from ''tlie Tolantary," 
59 ; not IwtBviUafdvMhCfPoiXnmc, 
or i6Ka, 60; deflnod, 61» 64; 
ooudtatet an injorj, 139. 

Priam, 22, 26, 177. 

Prindplea, liow perodtod, 17. 

ProdinU^, 86, 90. 

PropiiBtj, 93. 

Pkotagoffw, 234. 

Prorerbt, 52, 119, 136, 181. 

Plndooco, 156 ; diffisfont from know* 
ledge, 157; from art, 158; iti 
distinetioDB, 163, «. / not sdenoe, 
165 ; iti vtilttj, 171 ; inaeparmble 
from moral lirtoe, 175. 

Havued, 75, «• 

napaniaavra ft^yuvf 98, «. 

ITfp<airra,20, «. 

Uoiti^iC and wpa^iCt 155. 

ITo0v6Co^c<H, 192. 

♦MaiAol,9]. 

♦^9^<C and ^iXia, 212. 

♦vtfur^, 164. 

i'9^/Mi,135, ». 



jortwoldnda,6. 
Rcaaon, not man, the raler, 134 ; 

riclit, ootttidered, 150 ; joined with 

all Tirtnet, iS.t difficult to dia- 

oover, i#.f •• 
Rcoeifer, dvtj of the, 229. 
Redeouptioii, prioe of, 135, «. 
Relatitedntifla,236. 
Repentance tiie Cmtof animrolnntary 

action, 57. 
Retaliation, 128 ; Bsr'drcAeyiev, a. 
Retnrn to te made ncoo tdin f to abi- 

litj,231. 
Rhadamanthian rale, 128. 
Ribaldry, 48. 
'P«C0«tfiCt 269, n. 



8atyTna,188. 
^ ,155. 



S^r^dant pmldied bj Yenoa, 195, n. 
Seif.lore, 242, 248, «., iti kinda, 

U9ei9eq. 
Shame, adapted to yonth, not tiie 

proof of a good man, 114. 
Simonidee, 89. 
Social life, the knowledge id, 161; 

difien from prndcnoe, 163. 
Socrates. Ill, 161, n., 175, 179, 

186, 75, n. 
Solon, 22, 284. 
Sophiati, 111, n., 290. 
Sophodei, 181, 199. 
Sool, its condition after deatf^ 23, n. ; 

its divisions, 29, 30, 82, n.; its 

Tirtoes, U.f Xovun^ and dXeyoc» 

30 ; its qoalities, how divided, 151. 
Speosippns, 11. 

Stature essential to beanty, 97, n. 
Stoics, 8, n. 
Student, of what kind fit for ethics, 

4, 5, 6. 
Suicide an aet of eowardiee, 74. 
Sjnthesia, 6, «• 
SwoXXay/Mira, 123. 
S*ifpo^M|, 104, n. 



TWt,112. 

Teaching, two aMthods of, 8, n. 

Tempeimnoe, 46, 80; how diflbrant 

from conrage, 83; described, ii.t 

questions on, 179 «f asf . 
Thales,162. 
Theocritus, 77. 
T heodectes, 195. 
Tbeognia, 254, 285. 
Theory of TirtM not idBdeat, 285. 
Thecmo pyl se, treatasentof Che Persian 

■oldiers at, 75, n. 
Timocracy, 221, 222. 
Tragedies, 27. 

TraiM worn by the Asiatics, 95, n. 
IVansactions, twofold, 123. 
Truth, its mean, eroess, and defect. 

48, 109, 152. 
Tyranny, 221 ; adverse to frif dAips, 

224, fiUt riX<«oc, 17, •.,22. ^ 

Ti^i»,98, tLi distinguished frwmri^ , ^^ C^OOaTp 
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Tpm&rai, 92. 

TpMipopxo*. J>3« "• 
ecwpoi, 93, «. 
e(Mi<r(7Ct 73. 

U. 

Ulyaset, 199. 

Unanimitj, 244 ; political friendship, 

245. 
UnbappiiieM produced bj fumirA 

and favXa, 26. 



V. 

Vaiii man, who, 97, 103. 

Valve, how fixed, 234. 

yidouf, orer fond of aociety, 242. 

Yirtoe, reaaont for considoing, 29; 
hnman, <!./ of the aonl, i^.; 
▼arioos divisions of , 30 «f asf.; 
how produced and increased, 33 ; 
moru Tirtue not innate, it, ; and 
▼ice arise from the same cause, 
34 ; how des tr oyed and how pre* 
served, 35 ; oonveraant with plea- 
sure and plain, 37, 38 ; not awd' 
9tia, 38; acquired by virtuous 



actions, 39; but not so in arts, 
40 ; its genus, 41 ; and vice not 
wdOti nor iwdpMQ^ but iCctCt 42 
(see n. ib.) ; a mean state, 43 ; iu 
mean relative, 44 ; defined, 45 ; an 
drp^niCt 45 ; thrae namekM so- 
ciaJ virtues, and others, 48 ; how 
opposed to vices, 50; conversant 
with what, 54 ; and vice voluntary, 
66, and «. ; objections to this state- 
ment, 67 — 70; the nameless one 
conversant with the desire of 
honour, 103 ; social, 107 ; its mean 
is fiXia &v%v Tov vrkpyuv^ 108 ; 
proper, 174 ; natural, ii,: heroic, 
177. 

Virtues of the soul, how divided, 

151 ; the five intellectual, 154. 
i Volition, whether it has the real or 
the apparent good for its object, 
65. 

Voluntary and involuntary, 54, 58, 
129. 



W. 

Wisdom, 160, and n. ; its kinds, t*.. 
how compounded, ik. ; objections 
to its utility considered, 171 ef ssf . 

Wit, 48 1 its kinds. 112. 113. 
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ERRiLTA. 




PAOS. 






31, (nunin) for X&fw, 
41, line 13, „ these. 


rMtf 
ft 


Xirov ix^y. 
those. 


M. •• 4. „ the. 


tt 


what. 


•2f tf €# It becmie, 


ft 


that. 


77, „ 33, „ theybetr. 


ft 


their courage bean. 


78, „ 14, „ then 


»t 


rather than. 


83, „ 18, dtU and. 






83, „ 23, for not 


It 


most. 


110, „ 20, dtU for. 






123, „ 22, „ eqiul. 






136, „ 19, /or to. 


tt 


ot 


137, „ 27, „ they do. 


»t 


be does. 


145. „ 39, tfele that. 






155, (murgin) far affected 


tt 


effected. 


161, Itoe 11, dtk and from. 






166. (note) far PovXt^/uv 


't tf 




174, line 2, „ : 


ft 


t 


186, „ 26, „ is it. 


ft 


it Is. 


197, (margin) ,. is. 


ft 


is not. 


282, M M the good, 


ft 


the gods. 
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